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POETRY AND ABSTRACTION 
M. W. Rowe 


THERE is a long-running debate as to whether poetry should concern itself 
with abstract thought. Burke’ and Winters? are emphatically of the opinion 
that it should, while Yeats,’ Hulme* and Schreiber’ are equally adamant that 
it should not. In this essay I shall argue that poetry can deal with abstractions, 
while ackowledging that there is something right in the intuition that poetry, 
even at its most abstract, deals with thought in a more sensuous and personal 
way than, for instance, philosophy. 

The reason most commonly adduced for supposing that poetry cannot deal 
with abstractions 1s the belief that poetry should summon up mental images 
of the things it describes. As abstract thought is, by its very nature, unimage- 
able, it cannot therefore have a place in poetry. Hulme, for example, writes: 


In prose as in algebra concrete things are embodied in signs or counters which 
are moved about according to rules, without being visualized at all in the process 
.. . Poetry, im one aspect at any rate, may be considered as an effort to avoid this 
characteristic of prose. . . It is a compromise for a language of intuition [used in 
the Kantian sense of ‘perception’] which would hand over sensations bodily. It 
always endeavours to... make you see a physical thing, to prevent you gliding 
through an abstract process. 


Before any useful attempt can be made to evaluate this idea, we must con- 
sider which version of the image theory ıs most plausible. It is encountered 
ın at least three forms. 


(i) The Meaning Theory. The meaning of a word is the image associated 
with it. Literature is composed of words and therefore, like all other 
forms of meaningful language, it will evoke images. 

(ii) The Aesthetic Theory. The meaning of a word is not an image, and we 
can understand scientific and philosophical works perfectly well with- 
out imaging at all. It is, however, the special prerogative of literature 
to bring images before the reader’s mind; the reader who is properly 
engaged with a literary text will have images of what 1s described. 

Git) The Figure Theory. Simile, metaphor, etc., are generally referred to as 
‘images’ because they are intended to summon up especially vivid 
mental images of the things described. Hulme’ clearly thought that 
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poetry was a uniquely concrete and visual language because of its high 
density of such figures. 


Frequently, several of the theories are held by one person. The meaning 
theory is an cighteenth-century commonplace,’ one consequence of which is 
that there 1s no particular problem about the evocative power of literature. 
Because of this, Burke never distinguishes properly between the aesthetic and 
meaning theories, and does not see that the second theory avoids many of his 
criticisms. Hulme, as stated above, holds both the aesthetic and figure theor- 
ies, although once again the two come apart quite easily. Por the purposes of 
this essay I shall assume that both the meaning theory and the figure theory 
are false. The first part of Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations turned the 
first into a historical curiosity, and brief consideration of conceits, and the 
images in ‘Prufrock’ should disabuse us of the second. In addition, I shall 
assume that only a weak version of the aesthetic theory need be taken ser- 
iously, According to this, we should not expect an image to correspond to 
each word or to each completed thought (as the meaning theory usually 
demands), merely that images should form naturally and spontaneously at 
some point in our reading. 

Given that adherence to even this weak version of the aesthetic theory is 
going to require the heroic step of declaring large tracts of The Prelude and 
An Essay on Man to be ‘unpoetical’, why should anyone be attracted to such 
a theory in the first place? I think the answer 1s four-fold. 

First, there is the intuition generated by this question: ‘If music appeals to 
the ear, and art, sculpture and dance to the eye, to which of our senses is 
literature addressed?’ Of course, any work of literature can either be read or 
listened to, and a large element of our experience of drama will be straightfor- 
wardly perceptual, but few, I imagine, would wish to claim that enjoying a 
poem is equivalent to enjoying the sound of its words (a pleasure you can 
experience even—perhaps especially—in a language you cannot understand) 
or that enjoying a novel is the same as appreciating the look of its sentences. 
This is not to deny that the sound of a poem’s words or the way they are set 
out on the page may be highly significant, but if our interest is focused on 
the meaning of the words (as surely it must be) then we seem to have lost 
contact with the perceptual object— Wittgenstein’s arguments show that the 
meaning of a word 1s not any kind of object, inner or otherwise. 

Second, the frequent intensity of our response to literature gives a reason 
for supporting the aesthetic theory. The fact that fiction makes people cry, or 
grow angry and agitated, is supported by more than introspective evidence. 
How is this intensity to be explained? A promising beginning is to observe 
that what is close, personal and immediate (like sense experience) has a much 
more profound and lasting effect on our emotional and affective systems than 
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what is distant, impersonal and abstract (like generalized propositional > 
knowledge). 

Third, it is possıble to become so involved with a work that one can, while 
reading, find the fictional world to be as concrete, real and visual as the actual 
world; indeed, sometimes this experience is so intense that the two can almost 
be confused.’ (Contra Hulme, this experience seems more frequent with novels 
than with poetry.) While it seems smpossible to confuse the word ‘sea’, or 
the abstract concept that the word expresses, with the sea itself, there are good 
experimental reasons for supposing that even faint, voluntarily induced images 
can be confused with actuality.” 

The fourth reason, however, is the most important. For reasons to be 
explained below, the Verstehen view of literature requires the reader to form 
umages of what he reads about, and it is also immensely attractive for at least 
the following reasons. Firstly, it explains how literature and the humanities 
in general can be centrally concerned with truth and knowledge and yet be 
complementary to, rather than in conflict with, science. Secondly, it explains 
why aesthetic knowledge is personal, non-transferable and incapable of being 
summed up in propositional form. Thirdly, it explains why the link between 
pleasure and literary knowledge is much more intimate than that between 
pleasure and scientific knowledge. Fourthly, it shows why literature is not 
simply a specialist pursuit nor a relaxation for the tired administrator, but 
provides a form of knowledge which is essential to us as human beings, 
irrespective of the kind of life we have chosen for ourselves. 

Baldly, the Verstehen idea runs as follows. Science attempts to show how 
the world is in itself and not as it appears to any observer. Thus, its explana- 
tions do not mention secondary qualities, values or any other properties which 
might reasonably be thought to depend on the observer’s constitution. Litera- 
ture, however, is concerned not with inanimate objects (or objects treated as 
if they were inanimate) but with the experiences of conscious creatures who 
have a point of view on the world. The Verstehen technique requires that we 
construct a person’s experience within our own minds in order to appreciate 
how the world seems from his point of view, and consequently to understand 
why he behaves as he does. This ability is strengthened and extended by 
exposure to great literature, because the writer’s skill allows us to live—in 
imagination—through a variety of situations which we could not have ima- 
gined unaided. The knowledge that we derive from literature 1s not proposi- 
tional information but knowledge of what some experience is like, and it is 
internally related to pleasure because the writer can only prompt us to have an 
experience, the experience itself must be the spontaneous product of our own 
imaginations. Because of these facts, literary knowledge cannot be summar- 
ized and passed on to another (he has to read the work himself), and it has a 
profound and lasting effect on our attitudes and emotions. 
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If we accept that literature gives knowledge by Verstehen then we can see 
that in reading a poem we need to reconstruct what the narrator perceived. 
To imagine seeing what someone or something looks like— your mother, for 
instance —is to have a visual image of that person or object.'! The same applies 
to other sense modalities: to imagine what something sounds like is to have 
an auditory image, to imagine what something feels like is to have a tactile 
image, and so on. To put ourselves in someone’s position, therefore, will 
require the formation of images. The idea of Verstehen thus provides some 
justification for the aesthetic theory, of mental imagery although in an even 
weaker form than that hitherto considered. It makes it reasonable to expect 
poetry to evoke imagery when the things that it describes are of a kind which 
can be perceived or felt. 

However, people do not just perceive and feel, they also think, and this 
may affect them just as profoundly, may induce emotional reactions which 
are just as deep-seated or violent, as anything seen or felt. Thus, to enter into 
somebody's experience (either an author’s or one of his character’s) we need 
to reconstruct not only what they perceived but also what it was like to think 
what they thought.'* Imagery and abstract thought do not, therefore, stand in 
opposition to one another: if we stand back and consider the central theoretical 
rationale for the image theory we see that it also legitimizes the place of 
abstract thought in poetry. 

Frege’s “The Thought’ provides some clues as to the role and nature of 
abstract thought in poetry. This is not because of anything he says in his 
discussion of poetry in the opening pages—his reflections on the tone of ‘steed’ 
differing from that of ‘horse’ is a direct forbear of the unhelpful distinction 
between referential and emotive language—but because he draws a sharp 
demarcation between a thought and the psychological process of thinking. He 
drew this distinction for two reasons. Firstly, he wanted to avoid any sugges- 
tion that the laws of logic—if A then A, either A or not A, etc. — were depend- 
ent on the contingent facts of human psychology; and secondly, because he 
wanted to emphasize that thoughts, unlike images, are essentially public and 
sharable. For Frege, a thought ıs something immaterial, atemporal and 
abstract, and cannot therefore be any kind of object for the senses; but thinking 
is something which does take place over time and frequently has a very rich 
phenomenology. This distinction highlights an ambiguity in our ordinary use 
of ‘thought’: sometimes we use it to refer to a private process, as in ‘he was 
lost in thought’, and sometimes we use it to refer to the public, sharable 
product of the process, as in “The Thought of Max Weber’. Philosophy and 
science I take to be primarily interested in thought in the second sense, whereas 
literature, because it is concerned with the entire subjective Lebenswelt, is 
primarily interested in reconstructing the whole psychology of the thinking 
process, approaching it from the point of view of narrative and the part it 
plays in the individual’s biography. Not that this precludes either logic or the 
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abstract thought itself. Logic, of course, enters into the psychological process, 
and articulating a Fregean thought will be the natural product of that process. 

I now want to test and clarify this idea against some concrete examples. | 
shall begin by quoting one of Philip Larkin’s major poems in full, because it 
seems a superb example of how the experience of thought can be integrated 
into experience generally. I shall then isolate several features which explain, 
at least in part, its emotional impact. Around this paradigm I shall place four 
passages from other poets which successively lose one or more of these fea- 
tures. I do not aim to produce a set of necessary and sufficient conditions for 
the correct use of thought in poetry; rather, my concern is to understand why 
a certain kind of thought, and a certain manner of treating it, feels natural, 
and fitting and appropriate. There are greater poems than this one of Larkin’s, 
but few I think which so effectively use all the resources of particularity and 
abstraction which are available to the poet. 


Dockery and Son" 


‘Dockery was jumor to ‘you, 

Wasn’t he?’ said the Dean. ‘His son’s here now.’ 
Death~suited, visitant, I nod ‘And do 

You keep in touch with —’ Or remember how 
Black-gowned, unbreakfasted, and still halftight 
We used to stand before that desk, to give 

‘Our version’ of ‘these incidents last night’? 

I try the door of where I used to live: 


Locked. The lawn spreads dazzlmgly wide. 

A known bell chimes. I catch my train, ignored. 
Canal and clouds and colleges subside 

Slowly from view But Dockery, good Lord, 
Anyone up today must have been born 

In “43, when I was twenty-one. 

If he was younger, did he get this son 

At nineteen, twenty? Was he that withdrawn 


High-collared public-schoolboy, sharing rooms 
With Cartwright who was killed? Well, it just shows 
How much.. How litle... Yawning, I suppose 
I fell asleep, waking at the fumes 

And furnace-glares of Sheffield, where I changed, 
And ate an awful pie, and walked along 

The platform to its end to see the ranged 


Joinmg and parting lines reflect a strong 


Unhindered moon. To have no son, no wife, 
No house or land still seemed quite natural. 
Only a numbness registered the shock 

Of finding out how much had gone of life, 
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How widely from the others. Dockery, now: 
Only nineteen, he must have taken stock 

Of what he wanted, and been capable 

Of. . . No, that’s not the difference: rather, how 


Convinced he was he should be added to! 

Why did he think adding meant increase? 

To me ıt was dilution. Where do these 

Innate assumptions come from? Not from what 

We think truest, or most want to do: 

Those warp tight-shut, like doors. They’re more a style 
Our lives bring with them: habit for a while, 

Suddenly they harden into all we’ve got 


And how we got it; looked back on, they rear 
Like sand-clouds thick and close, embodying 

For Dockery a son, for me nothing, 

Nothing with all a son’s harsh patronage. 

Life is first boredom, then fear. 

Whether or not we use it, it goes, 

And leaves what something hidden from us chose, 
And age, and then the only end of age 


Here we need to note five factors that typify the successful handling of 
thought in poetry. First, the poem presents us with a perfectly familiar and 
evocatively described series of events that everybody can imagine undergoing. 
It is 2 poem firmly rooted in concrete human experience, and when we 
respond to its force and sincerity, it is with a sense of recognition—‘Yes, that’s 
exactly how it would be’—rather than with a feeling of being informed. 

Second, the central thought of the poem is about the particular experience 
we have lived through with the poet. The abstract idea stated in the last four 
lines of the poem is, to a certain extent, supported by the episode in the poet’s 
life described in the earlier stanzas. 

Third, and most importantly, the thought develops. The case of Dockery, 
introduced by the Dean in line one, is immediately submerged by further 
memories, conversations, the business of leaving Oxford; and only re> 
emerges again in the middle of stanza two. The exclamation (‘good Lord’) 
and the two unanswered questions suggest that it is only now that the Dean’s 
words have begun to sink in, and their importance to be realized. But this 
line of thought, although initially animated, fails to develop, and gutters out 
into something vague and indefinite (“How much. . . How little. . .”). When 
the narrator wakes, however, his thoughts about Dockery have asala = 
and assert themselves in notably unhesitant syntax: 


... To have no son, no wife, 
No house or jand still seemed quite natural 
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Only a numbness registered the shock 
Of finding out how much had gone of hfe, 
How widely from the others .. 


The thought 1s still centred on himself, and it is only when we reach the 
final lines that Larkin risks the universal: l 


Life is first boredom, then fear 

Whether or not we use it, 1t goes, 

And leaves what something hidden from us chose, 
And age, and then the only end of age. 


This thought has gradually emerged—at first haltingly but then with greater 
readiness and vigour—from a vague sense of dissatisfaction and the contem- 
plation of his immediate surroundings. As Larkin becomes progressively more 
absorbed in his rapidly clarifying thought, so the final stanzas grow more 
abstract and less concerned with the external world; but even here it is the 
empirical_psychological processes rather than the normative—logical ones 
which predominate, and we follow him up at least one wrong turning, “No, 
that’s not the difference. . .”. In the main body of the poem, however, it is 
things seen, heard, experienced, which prompt his thoughts and mould their 
form and direction; and this mixture of perception and reflection would seem 
to be an accurate reflection of our inner life’s content. But the same combina- 
tion is not to be found in his later “This Be The Verse’, which also deals 
with the problem of inherited characteristics: 


They fuck you up your mum and dad. 
They may not mean to but they do. 
And fill you with the faults they had 
And add some extra just for you. 


To compare this with ‘Dockery and Son’ is to become conscious of the fact 
that whereas ‘Dockery’ allows us to live through something, “This Be The 
Verse’ merely fells us something. The dour twelve-line squib is a concluded 
thought versified, while the infinitely richer ‘Dockery and Son’ not only 
allows us to see and hear and feel, but charts the psychological process of 
thinking. It finally ends, as is natural, with the product of the process. 

Fourth, the context in which he thinks not only prompts his thoughts but 
also symbolizes them: there is a sense in which the perceived events are just 
as much about his thoughts as his thoughts are about the events. To return to 
Oxford is to revisit a scene of his youth, and to revive within himself a sense 
of youthful freedom and possibility (“The lawn spreads dazzlingly wide’) to 
which he cannot return (‘I try the door of where I used to live: / Locked.’). 
Oxford is familiar, but he no longer belongs (“A known bell chimes. I catch 
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my train, ignored’) and he repeats the journey north, the direction his life 
took on leaving the university. Compared to the earlier ‘Canal and clouds and 
colleges’ the reality he wakes to is harsh and unforgiving: ‘. . . the fumes / 
And furnace glares of Sheffield’, the pie he eats is ‘awful’. He pauses to reflect 
on his journey while he walks to the end of the platform, just as the poem 
itself is a moment of reflection on his life, and notices how the rails—those 
emblems of determinism, and in marked contrast to the dazzlingly wide lawn 
of stanza two—join and part, mirroring lives which have intersected briefly 
only to be pulled apart again. As if to throw the determining forces and 
constraints on human life into dramatic relief, the moon is ‘unhindered’. 

This is not the place for a full-dress analysis of symbolism, but it is worth 
noting that no object has intrinsic symbolic value: it only means something 
to somebody. Sometimes the symbolic power of an object or set of events can 
be recognized by virtually anyone in any context; Freud’s observation that 
‘Birth is symbolized by water. . . for dying we have setting out on a journey 
or travelling by train . . .”'? applies just as much to Larkin’s poem as it does to 
the dreams of Freud’s Viennese patients. More frequently, however, everyday 
objects such as pies, rails, lawns, only have a symbolic value to a particular 
person in a particular state of mind, as is the case with Larkin’s narrator. In 
some cases, it is, of course, possible for a poet to convey his preoccupations 
to his readers by this method alone, and without explicitly stating his thoughts 
at all. 

Fifth, the last four lines draw us into their mood of moving resignation. 
To a large extent, this is due to their position in the poem: had it begun with 
‘Life is first boredom then fear. . .’ and carried on in a similar vein, then our 
perceptual imagination would be a blank and we would experience, as 
opposed to merely comprehend, nothing. However, the rhythm and diction 
of the verse also plays a significant role: the movement is halting and con- 
strained, and lengthy pauses are demanded at the punctuation marks. It is a 
truism of practical criticism that the language of a poem should enact its sense, 
and that a good reading of even the most abstract poetic thought requires that 
the reader project himself into 1ts mood and atmosphere, but I hope the wider 
theoretical context sketched above provides a perspicuous rationale for these 
claims. 

The importance of linguistic texture can be demonstrated more clearly by 
looking at two passages from Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abbey’. Having 
described the scene, and given thanks for the morally beneficent influence 
recollection has had on bım, he continues: 


. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have ered another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime: that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
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Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened... . 


In this extract, unlike in Larkin’s poem, we are shown nothing of the nar- 
rator’s circumstances and physical environment, and yet we are still able to 
share in the mood in which the thought was conceived, so it has an effect on 
our emotions as well as our intellect. This success can only be due to the 
way the linguistic structure parallels the feelings expressed. The cumbersome 
repetitions (‘In which.../ In which...’, ‘... the heavy and the weary 
weight”) clog the movement of the verse, and added emphasis is achieved 
by the alliteration of “weary weight’. The metre requires us to grant ‘unintelli- 
gible’ its full six syllables in a line where all the other words have only one, and 
consequently we have the sense of prolonging the word, dragging ourselves 
through its apparently endless length. By contrast, the light feminine ending 
of ‘Is lightened’ echoes our feeling of ease and felicity, and life’s burdens, 
which have taken twenty deliberately clumsy words to describe, evaporate in 
two. In a later passage, too, the sound and structure of the language acts as a 
physical analogue to its meaning: 


... And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy- 
Of elevated thoughts, 2 sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And the mountains... 


Rhythm plays an important part in the overall effect here. While it 1s quite 
possible, if slightly insensitive, to read the opening lines of the extract as a 
strict pentameter, the exercise becomes absurd as soon as we reach ‘And the 
round ocean ...’. At this point the rhythm takes on a bounding, exultant 
quality, so that a heavy emphasis comes on ‘round’, ‘living’, ‘blue’, ‘mind’, 
‘man’, etc., and then falls with really extraordinary weight on ‘rolls’—the 
rhetorical climax to which the whole sentence has been leading. 

Some of the sweep of this passage is also to be explained by the repetition 
of ‘and’: ‘And the round ocean, and the living air / And the blue sky, and in 
the mind of man’. In conventional prose ‘and’ would normally signal the end 
of a list, but here, no sooner has Wordsworth thought to end it than some 
other facet of nature’s multitudinousness occurs to him. The list is apparently 
endless, and Wordsworth’s profligate way with connectives all adds to the 
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sense of amplitude and prodigality. This impression is strengthened by a sim- 
ilarly extravagant use of ‘all’: ‘All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts / 
And rolls through all things.” The omnipresence of the ‘a’-sound is also worth 
noting: seven consecutive lines in this section begin with it, and all the singu- 
lar, elemental words— ‘man’, ‘and’, ‘am’, ‘all’, ‘a’—contain it. When this ubi- 
quitous sound is coupled with the way every aspect of the universe is merged 
together with connectives and embraced by repeated ‘all’s, we have the 
impression that man, language and the universe are merging together in a 
paean of ecstatic oneness. 

Thought is less effectively handled in this passage from Pope’s An Essay on 
Man: 


Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 

And these be happy called, unhappy those; 

But Heav’n just balance equal will appear, 

While those are plac’d in Hope, and these in Pear: 
Not present good or ill, the joy or curse 

But future views of better, or of worse.” 


There seem to be two things wrong with this. Firstly, the abstract thoughts 
of Wordsworth and Larkin grew out of lived, immediate experience. This 
means that the reader both experienced the context in which the thought 
arose, and also saw it tested against, and supported by, the concrete. This 
passage, on the other hand, comes from a poem which consists of nothing 
but generalized, atemporal statement. However, this cannot be its sole fault 
since both the passages from Wordsworth (and also many other longer 
abstract passages in his writings, such as the ‘spots of time’ section in Book 


XI of The Prelude) can make their impact, even when read in isolation. The 


real problem is that ın reading this passage we gain no sense at all of what it 
was like to think these thoughts. 

The extracts from “Tintern Abbey’, because of the sensuousness of their 
language, succeeded in being living and personal as well as cogent, whereas 
the passage from Pope is bereft of emotional charge and impact. Pope tells us 
things and our task is exhausted when we comprehend; we are never invited 
inside the narrator’s consciousness or given material to act as a cue to our 
own reconstruction of experience. The versification is neat, tepid and a little 
heartless — quite unsuitable, one would have thought, for a subject as traumatic 
as human fortune—and the language does not work with the sense to engage 
our emotions. The form of the poem does not grow out of the subject matter 
but is a piece of alien elegance imposed from the outside, so that (to employ 
a handy turn of phrase from Cavell) one has the impression that the passage 
is not so much written as written up*!—as 1f Pope first allowed his thoughts to 
reach completion and then put them into metrical form. Pope has placed a 
Fregean thought before us—eminently public, sharable, debatable— but shorn 
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of the subjectivity which conceived it. The alchemy by which we are drawn 
into the thinking process of another is not achieved; nor is it attempted. 

My final example is drawn from Sir Richard Blackmore’s Creation, one of 
a vast mass of eaghteenth-century verse—now largely unread—which cele- 
brates all aspects of human expertise and knowledge. At this point, Blackmore 
is discussing the digestive system: 


Nature has various tender muscles placed, 

By which the artful gullet 1s embraced; 

Some the long funnel’s curious mouth extend, 
Through which ingested meats with case descend; 
Other confederate pairs for nature’s use 

Contract the fibres, and the twitch produce, 
Which gently pushes on the grateful food 

To the wise stomach, by its hollow road. 


The process is followed through for another forty lines until we reach: 


Th’intestine spiral fibres these protrude, 
And from the winding tubes at length exclude.” 


This, like Diaper on fish, Thompson and Dyer on agriculture, Philips on 
glass-blowing, Garth on medicine, Yalden on coal-mining and Moore on fen 
drainage, strikes us as ridiculous. Why? Well, like the extract from Pope, 
neither the context (which 1s very much the same kind of thing) nor the 
movement and diction of the verse gives any indication of mood or feeling. 
Above all, however, it is the grotesque incongruity between the elegant poetic 
surface and Blackmore’s chosen subject matter that make this ‘poem’ risible. 
Although Pope gives us no concrete particulars, his generalities are at least 
based on what Wordsworth called ‘the discipline of our daily life ... the 
knowledge that all men carry about with them’,® and to discover the cor- 
rectness of what Pope says requires us only to reflect on possible or actual 
instances of lived experience. Had Pope set his lines amidst such dramatized 
instances of life, his lines’ effectiveness would have been greatly enhanced. 
The oddity of Blackmore’s poem can be ascribed to the fact that it has no 
connection whatsoever with Verstehen: it does not—in Leavis’ words—invite 
us to ‘feel into and become’,* but only to assent, without a change of perspect- 
ive. Accordingly, it displays three of the characteristics associated with pro- 
positional as opposed to experiential knowledge. 

First, if you already know about the digestive system then it would be very 
hard to understand why you should wish to read the poem. If you did want 
to learn about the digestive system, and therefore read the poem and assimil- 
ated all it had to tell you, it would be equally difficult to motivate a second 
and third reading. On the other hand, even if you know the Lake District 
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thoroughly, you would still have every reason for reading Wordsworth, and 
having read some of his work once, to read ıt again. We do not read his poetry 
to discover geographical facts, but to share his experience of that landscape. 
Propositional knowledge is an all-or-nothing affair. You either know that the 
stomach digests food or you do not, whereas our experiential memories of 
sharing Wordsworth’s experiences can be more or less intense, more or less 
vivid or faded, and a desire to relive them is readily comprehensible. 

Second, and closely connected with the foregoing, if Wordsworth has dis- 
covered a pattern in experience which we have hitherto overlooked, then it 
will strike us with the force of recognition (‘almost a remembrance,’ said 
Keats”) because all the materials for intellectual advance are already to hand. 
But the technical hints and information contained in Blackmore, Yalden, 
Diaper et al. go beyond our normal knowledge of life and do not strike us in 
this way. They do not re-order or point-up what we already know, but tell 
us something we did not know at all. At best we are informed, and if-we are 
already in possession of this information then there is no point in reading 
them. 

Third, experiential knowledge is always from a point of view. When we 
look at a picture, we stand in the same relation to pictured space as we imagine 
the artist stood to actual space.* In a novel we are told, ‘She appeared at the 
window’, implying that the narrative point of view was outside the building 
rather than in the room with her, or that ‘When the others left, he remained 
at the table playing with the bread-crumbs on the cloth’, implying that the 
point of view has stayed in the room rather than following the others out into 
the street. In such a context, we will assume that even long passages of abstract 
thought are from the narrator’s viewpoint; the surrounding concrete expen- 
ence having identified the locus of consciousness where the thinking takes 
place. This is not the case in contexts where only general proportional know- 
ledge is presented. ‘Water flows down hill’, ‘M. W. R. is less than six feet 
tall’, ‘food is digested in the stomach’, are not simply reports of how things 
look or seem from the right-hand side of the room or for me, they are true 
for anybody anywhere. 

Although Blackmore speaks of ‘the gullet’, he is not talking about some 
particular gullet which he sees ın front of him, but of the normal functioning 
of all human gullets, hence the sense of abstraction we get from his poem, 
even though it appears to be about a perfectly specific and concrete process. 
This is what we would expect in a scientific work, since science attempts to 
transcend the individual viewpoint by couching its explanations in terms of 
primary qualities (size, shape, speed, etc.) that do not depend on the observer's 
psychology. It attempts to show not how things seem to someone's ‘senses 
and passions’,” but how they objectively are. One cannot have an image from 
everywhere or from nowhere, and consequently knowledge of this degree of 
generality has to be propositional in form. Although poetry 1s written in 
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propositions it does not use its propositions in the normal way, but to prompt 
and guide our own reconstructions of experience. As Wittgenstein says: “Do 
not forget that 2a poem, even though it is composed in the language of informa- 
tion, is not used in the language-game of giving information.™ Propositions 
as general as Blackmore’s cannot be realized into experiences, and therefore, 
even though they are in metrical form, they cannot function in the properly 
poetic manner. His work remains at the level of competent verse, ingenious 
but frigid and inert. As with medieval animal trials, we struggle to understand 
the motivation for writing these vast scientific poems, and the language-game 
for which they were intended remains obscure to us. 

It is possible to imagine a good poem on a scientific or even mathematical 
topic but it would not approach its subject matter in Blackmore’s manner. A 
genuinely moving poem on fen drainage would have to be about how it 
affected the lives of those who knew or lived on the fen: the sense of bewil- 
dering change, the different appearance of the countryside, the loss of wild- 
life—in other words, the impact such an event would have on the subjective 
Lebenswelt. Similarly, a good poem about glass-blowing could not just be a 
versified compendium of glass-blowing techniques. It could, however, find 
larger significancies in the glitter and pellucid fragility of the material, or the 
chiaroscuro of the apparently miraculous processes by which glass is brought 
into being and fashioned. In fact, Jacobean plays, particularly those of John 
Webster, are full of striking images drawn from glass and glass-blowing.” 

In analysing the Larkin poem, I isolated five features which I took to be 
virtues in its poetic treatment of an abstract thought. These were (i) the 
thought grew out of a particular experiential context; (ii) to a large extent the 
thought was about that context, which also supported the general statement 
made at the end of the poem; (ili) the thought developed; (iv) the context 
symbolized the thought; (v) the language in which the final thought (and 
indeed the whole poem) was expressed enacted its sense. All of these features 
highlight the experiential nature of the thinking process which, for a logician 
like Frege, is simply an irrelevance when it is not being a positive nuisance. 
But a poet is not primarily concerned with proving something true or false, his 
aim is to allow us to know what some experience —including the experience of 
thinking—is like, and in this, Larkin seems to have been entirely successful. 
When we read his poem, because of its organic wholeness, we feel we have 
lived in imagination through an experience whose emotional impact is far 
greater than either a bare description of his journey or a Fregean presentation 
of his general conclusion could possibly be. 

The experience our mind reconstructs when we read through the poem 1s, 
of course, an idealization. The poem is not a direct transcript of what passed 
through Larkin’s head, but is a supremely artful construct that is designed to 
give that impression. This impression, however, is something that we want 
to avoid in scientific and philosophical writing. In a philosophical paper the 
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content is too propositional and abstract to establish an experiential point of 
view, and while it certainly has a writer, it does not have a narrator. Because 
of this, the subject matter need not be restricted to ‘the discipline of our daily 
life’, or record a number of connected events in temporal sequence—there 1s 
no sense in which the end of a philosophical paper is about something either 
later or earlier than the beginning. The lack of experiential content rules out 
symbolism, and if we have the impression that the ideas clarified and 
developed for the writer as he approached his conclusion, then that is a sign 
that he should have gone back and rewritten the whole paper. Lastly, and 
obviously, the quality of a philosophical essay depends on the quality of the 
thoughts it contains, and these can be assessed from an accurate paraphrase. 
But the quality of a poem is not solely dependent on the quality of its thought, 
if only because its language is one of the most vital cues the reader has in 
reconstructing the emotion in which the thought is embedded. Someone who 
has only read an accurate paraphrase of “Tintern Abbey’ is not in a position 
to evaluate the poem. In literature, of course, the language as well as the 
thought it expresses, is part of the work to be assessed. 

From this examination I conclude that abstract thought is a legitimate topic 
for poetry, but the whole manner of approach must be utterly different from 
that of the philosopher or logician. 


M. W. Rowe, Department of Philosophy, University of York, York YOr 4DD, UK. 
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CONDUCTING AND MUSICAL 


INTERPRETATION 
Stephanie A. Ross and Jennifer Judkins 


‘The Los Angeles Philharmonic, a symphonic ensemble usually able to follow 
anyone through anything, on this occasion produced alternating moments of clan- 
fied and virtuosic music making and just plain instrumental slovenliness. Those 
familar with the orchestra would have to credit the podium guest for both kinds 
of moments.’ Daniel Cariaga, reviewing Yuri Temurkanov conducting at the 
Hollywood Bowl (Los Angeles Times, 24 July 1993). 


I INTRODUCTION 


WH ARE accustomed to thinking that conductors ‘lead’ musicians and ‘produce’ 
interpretations. Most music critics hold conductors responsible for interpreta- 
tion and assess their skills on this basis. Certainly, conductors determine the 
tempos and the dynamics of musical works; their gestures also mark the 
beginnings and ends of those works and movements. Conductors’ control 
over other aspects of interpretation is less clear. Are balance, style, and charac- 
ter imposed on the ensemble by the conductor? If so, how, and to what 
degree? Are there aspects of interpretation communicated exclusively in 
rehearsal; i.e. which cannot be embodied in the physical motions of con- 
ducting? Interestingly, most small ensembles (string quartets, madrigal 
groups) are able to perform without a conductor; in fact, a conductorless 
status is highly valued by an ensemble. Many musicians will argue that when- 
ever possible 2 group should not be conducted. Why not? 

Two difficulties quickly emerge. First, conductors cannot, no matter what 
their stature, concertize on their own. Therefore, any discussion of what they 
do must necessarily delve into the ‘closed’ world of performing musicians. 
Second, once on stage, gesture and facial expression become the conductor’s 
sole means of communication with the ensemble. However, the importance of 
gesture in live performance remains largely unremarked in musical aesthetics. 

In this paper, we will examine what conductors contribute to musical life; 
i.e. “what exactly do conductors dor’ and ‘does it need doing?’ In particular, 
we will consider whether interpretations are the kinds of things that con- 
ductors can impose. We will note some of the factors commonly cited when 
interpretations are individuated and assessed and ask how many of these lie 
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within a conductor’s control in rehearsal and performance. In addition to 
asking what aspects of interpretation the musicians themselves contribute, we 
will briefly explore some new territory: the physicality of musical performance 
and its cohesiveness with the gestures of conducting. To sharpen our discus- 
sion, we will borrow Jerrold Levinson’s distinction between critical and per- 
formative interpretations, yet speculate that a less rigid separation between 
these two may be more reflective of musical practice, especially for a con- 
ducted ensemble. Overall, we will conclude that the notion of musical inter- 
pretation is not univocal. Interpretation in musical performance is achieved 
quite differently by a single musician, by a conductorless ensemble, and by a 
traditionally led symphony orchestra. 


I QUALIFICATIONS 


We have placed some limitations on this endeavour. We will only address 
modern conducting practice; we will not engage in debates about historically 
authentic performance practice. Yet any discussion of musical interpretation 
presumes some notion of the identity of the musical work in question. It 
seems a definitional truth that no acceptable interpretation can alter a piece so 
substantially that it is no longer the same work. For instance, radically chan- 
ging the instrumentaton of a given piece might result ın a transcription rather 
than a new interpretation; consider Stravinsky’s ‘Rite of Spring’ performed 
by an accordion band. We intend our discussion of interpretation to remain 
neutral among competing theories of work identity. Claims we make about 
interpretation apply to particular musical works however they are identified 
and individuated. Finally, we do not believe that interpretation is the sort of 
thing such that for each musical work there exists one ideal interpretation — 
complete, correct, and convincing. Michael Krausz defends a multiplist view 
of musical interpretation in his article ‘Rightness and Reasons in Musical Inter- 
pretation’, arguing that interpretations are underdetermined by scores and 
that the extra-score considerations required for adequate interpretation are 
themselves historically and socially conditioned and therefore multiple.’ In 
what follows, when we speak of interpretations of musical works, we are 
referring to the set of plausible interpretations.? And for most works, this set 
will contain more than one member. 


M INTENTION AND INTERPRETATION 


“The mere mention of the word “intention” in regard to any art-critical or art- 
theoretical question 1s hable to elicit, these days, the most violent reaction, as if 
one had just dropped a snake in a crowded room.’ Peter Kivy, The Fine Art of 
Repetition (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), p. 121 


Intentions are indeed comfortable old clothes for musicians and conductors. 
In fact, the urge to honour composers’ intentions is so strong that musicians 
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(and conductors) will often honour them over almost all considerations of 
musical aesthetics, unless the musical price is too high.’ In the contemporary 
musical world, most musicians and conductors have had many opportunities 
to work closely with composers in rehearsal. The composer’s wishes as 
notated or verbally expressed are law. As Robert Martin has claimed, the 
score is at the heart of the performer’s (and conductor’s) practice.* No matter 
what the musicians may think of the composer’s skill, all attempts will be 
made to realize the work as notated, with two possible exceptions: if it is 
‘unplayable’ (note how that verdict has changed over the course of music’s 
history), or if performing it would damage the instrument (not as uncommon 
as might be thought). The philosophical arguments regarding any fallacies of 
intention are quite surprising to practising musicians. 

The Intentional Fallacy as formulated by Wimsatt and Beardsley is no longer 
in philosophical fashion. We now think that information of the sort these two 
writers labelled ‘external’—information about artists and their lives, works 
and their production—can often be relevant to the interpretation of art. But 
one remnant of Wimsatt and Beardsley’s view lingers on. While we admit 
that artists’ beliefs and intentions are relevant to the interpretation of their 
works, we do not privilege those intentions. That is, we do not claim that the 
meaning of a given work 1s whatever its artist intended in creating it. Such 
an approach would be too limiting, since the artist may have failed to achieve 
her intentions, or may have unknowingly created a work with a certain signi- 
ficance. Also, works of art are re-interpreted by succeeding generations. The 
stated intentions of an artist from an earlier period may no longer gibe with 
what audiences today find in the work. Note that this approach is consonant 
with the multiphst point of view defended in section I. If one did privilege 
composers’ intentions, then there would be one ideal interpretation of each 
work, namely whichever interpretation best reconstructed and realized those 
intentions. Instead, we accept Krausz’s claim that for each work there will 
almost always be alternative interpretations underdetermined by the score. 

While musical interpretation is not to be arrived at by simply reconstructing 
the composers’ intentions, there remains one crucial connection between inter- 
pretation and intention. That is, that interpretation itself is what philosophers 
call an ‘intentional’ concept. In music, mterpretation involves some under- 
standing or construal of a piece, a claim about its structure and significance and 
about how it should be played. Factors commonly cited include the following: 
tempos, dynamics, balance, instrumentation, articulation of phrases and 
motifs, ornamentation, the ‘salience’ (backgrounding and foregrounding) and 
the interrelation of musical lines, feelings and emotions expressed, and aes- 
thetic and representational qualities conveyed. Musical interpretations are the 
sorts of things that are disputed and defended, and this requires that they be 
consciously held. One adopts them knowingly and defends them with 
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reasons. One cannot unknowingly arrive at an interpretation (although one 
can unknowingly arrive at—i.e. deliver—a performance).° 


IV WHAT MAKES UP AN INTERPRETATION? 


“The breathtaking performance of Brahms’s Second at the end of Thursday night’s 

_ concert taught listeners, if anything, that bnilliant sonority and thrilling urgency 
are only part of music's expressive repertory, and not necessarily the most import- 
ant ones. Indeed, the true luxury of this playing had not to do with sound, but 
with time. Mr Sawallisch creates leisure without languor, a reflective calm that 
nevertheless quivers with energy.’ Bernard Holland reviewing a performance by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Wolfgang Sawallisch at Carnegie Hall 
(New York Times, 25 September 1993). 


Jerrold Levinson’s recent work on musical interpretation offers a useful tax- 
onomy. In the article ‘Performative vs. Critical Interpretation in Music’, Lev- 
inson distinguishes two sorts of interpretation, critical interpretation (CJ) and 
performative interpretation (PI). These differ in kind. The first is a theory 
about a piece of music, an account of the work’s structure, qualities, and 
meaning. The second is, literally, a maximally specific sound sequence, the 
actual set of sounds generated in a considered performance of the piece. As 
Levinson notes, ‘.. . a CI is an interrelated set of remarks, a PI is a type of 
performance.” 

Levinson’s crucial claim about Cls and Pls is that the relation between them 
is not one-to-one. “There is generally a range of CIs compatible with a given 
PI. . . [From a listener’s perspective there can be no principled way to choose 
among them, no way of assigning to a PI a definite correlative CP (p. 44). 
Thus, the relation between CIs and PIs can be many-to-one; quite different 
CIs (theories about the work) can yield the same PI (set of sounds). It follows 
that we are never warranted, when we hear a performance, in inferring that 
the artist(s) or conductor holds a particular conception of the piece (CI). What 
about the opposite situation? Can a single CI generate different PIs? It is 
tempting to argue against this possibility by claiming that (1) any given CI 
fixes those musical choices not fully specified by the score, and so (a) together 
the CI and the score determine a single PI. (This, of course, assumes that the 
performances are reasonably accurate.) Levinson does not, however, endorse 
this line of argument. He says that when different artists hold the same CI, 
they can nevertheless produce different PIs. (Much turns here on how we 
identify and individuate CIs and on when two people are said to have the 
same CI’ 

There are two more refinements to Levinson’s view. First, he notes that a 
PI 1s not always associated with some CI or other; there can be cases where 
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there is no underlying CI there to express (p. 41). And second, in parallel 
fashion, Levinson allows that there can be cases where a performance does 
not ‘contain’ or convey a PI at all. The three examples he cites for this type 
of case are (i) performing by rote, (ii) performing an unfamiliar piece in a 
crunch, and (iii) performing by slavish or unreflective imitation (p. 47). Over- 
all, then, Levinson endorses a ‘hierarchy’ of intentionality. He takes even 
performance to be an intentional notion, saying ıt must have been produced as 
an attempt to instantiate the sound structure of a work (p. 46); a PI involves 
a higher order of thought, since for Levinson it ‘must at least represent a set 
of choices to play a certain way with some awareness of . . . the alternatives 
available’ (p. 46); and, finally, a CI is a full-blown conception of a work.’ 

Where does a conductor fit in Levinson’s scheme? Compare three musical 
situations: a pianist preparing a solo piece for recital; a string quartet rehearsing 
a major work in their repertoire; an orchestra beginning a series of rehearsals 
with a guest conductor. Presumably, in each case the musicians attempt to 
arrive at an understanding of the piece they are about to play. This understand- 
ing will guide their choices regarding the musical values listed above—tempos, 
dynamics, balance, articulation, and so on—most of which are not fully speci- 
fied by the score. It is tempting to assume that the procedure is similar in 
each case, except that the decision is unilateral in case one, collective in case 
two (though not necessarily democratic), and both unilateral and autocratically 
imposed in case three. The assumption in this last case is that each player 
brings to rehearsal an individual PI; the conductor brings a well-considered 
CI and elicits a collective PI based upon it, by articulating corrections in 
rehearsal and by physical embodiment in performance; the skirmish usually 
ends in compromise. Let’s see if this supposition 1s borne out. 


V WHAT DO CONDUCTORS DO? 


‘“I feel hke I’m driving a Rolls-Royce,” he said “I just push the pedal and 
steer.” ’ Boston Symphony Orchestra conductor Seiji Ozawa quoted in a 
10 October 1993 New York Times article by Anthony Tommasini assessing 
Ozawa's twenty years with the orchestra. 


The same article which quoted Ozawa’s comparison between conducting and 
driving diagnosed that conductor’s failings as follows: ‘When an Ozawa per- 
formance ıs unsuccessful, and many are, it is usually not that the playing is 
poor, and certainly not that it is too dangerous. To the contrary, it is hkely 
to be accomplished but perfunctory, played as if out of obligation; be the 
work a Beethoven symphony or a Boston premiére. The suspicion that the 
chemistry between Mr Ozawa and his players is sometimes off is fueled by 
the notable success of certain guest conductors in recent seasons.’ Let us jump 
back to actual musical practice to better understand this ‘chemistry’, the volat- 
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ile intersection of autocratic versus collective, explicit versus tacit, musical 
interpretation. Then we will return to CIs and PIs and attempt to flex Levin- 
son's categories to accommodate some problems presented by conducted 
ensembles. 

Before the nineteenth century, most conductors were simply Kappelmeis- 
ters using non-standardized batons or just rolls of paper to beat time and 
signal entrances, little more. Today, the conductor’s status is rarefied, with 
salaries in excess of any individual musician on stage (with the exception of 
some guest artists). A practice that began as mere time-beating had, by the 
nineteenth century, evolved to the point where ‘Every beat, it was decreed, 
must also be an aesthetically significant gesture.” Some conductors are known 
for insightful illuminating interpretations (Carlo Maria Giulini); others for 
eccentric, even wrong-headed readings (Leopold Stokowski). The modem 
conductor has also attracted criticism. These larger-than-life figures, some- 
times flamboyant (Leonard Bernstein), sometimes dictatorial (George Szell), 
are dismissed by Stravinsky as ‘contiguous to music without always being of 
it’. Stravinsky also commented that a pandering public accords the conductor 
‘a position out of all proportion to his real value in the music, as distinguished 
from the music-business, community’. (And it was also Stravinsky who 
wrote in his book Themes and Conclusions that “Conductors are still the lap- 
dogs of musical life. . .”.) 

Conducting is one of our few outward expressions of musical literacy, 
which is usually tacit, non-discursive, and not necessarily exhibitable. In per- 
formance, interpretation is communicated to the musicians solely through 
the conductor’s physical gesture. Philosophers have difficulty in dealing with 
gesture as it is enacted on stage, especially within a musical performance. 
Action theorists can identify a vast array of ‘basic’ actions, but this does little 
to illuminate how conductors use these gestures to elicit particular sounds 
from an orchestra. Compounding the problem is the well-known reticence 
on the part of musicians to talk about music: ‘Don’t say it, play it.’ 

Conductors present a visual pace and a characterization to the musicians, 
who are themselves using physical gesture to produce and characterize tones. 
Levinson has pointed out that rhythmic figures particularly derive expression 
from association with human movement, and emotions can be embodied in 
gesture and stance."! Loud frenetic playing requires large abrupt motions, and 
soft, languid playing requires small smooth motions. Yet these gestures are 
peculiarly evidenced to the live audience, viewing from behind the conductor. 
While the smallest indications may be invisible, all larger cues are telegraphed 
and the interpretation 13 often foreshadowed to the concert-goer. 

Conducting as physical gesture is particularly coherent with what musicians 
are attempting with their instruments or voices. The physicality of musical 
performance is often slighted, but for the musician it is bound inextricably 
with making music.“ Thus, downbeats are down because there is a cohes- 
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iveness among exhaling, bowing strings, striking surfaces, and the con- 
ductor’s downward hand motions. All involve the expenditure of energy. 
Similarly with upbeats:.there is a cohesiveness amongst preparation and ar- 
ticipation, inhaled breath, raised bows and mallets, and the conductor’s rising 
hands. All build tension, in anticipation of its release. 

Of course, during rehearsal words can supplement gestures. Conductors can 
explicitly request the nuances and effects they want the musicians to produce; 
further, they can motivate these requests by explaining why they believe the 
piece demands this treatment—explicating their CI. Suppose, to take a specific 
example, that a conductor rehearsing Shostakovich’s Tenth Symphony 
claimed that certain passages played by the horns and strings in the third 
movement represent a dialogue between two musical personae (one gloomy 
and depressed, the other naively cheerful), that the melody first introduced 
by the horns is resolute and visionary, and that the harmonic changes wrung 
on these lines amounts to an expression of hope.” While conductors rarely 
offer highly theoretical musicological disquisitions—‘Note that in your part 
the German sixth chord resolves to the V on the third eighth note. . .’—they 
often characterize musical lines and exchanges in terms of pictures, emotions, 
and personifications. Yet such accounts do not seem the best way to elicit a 
desired set of sounds—a PIl—from a group of musicians. And this is because 
musicians already come to rehearsal with a considerable understanding of the 
works at hand. 


VI WHAT DO MUSICIANS CONTRIBUTE? 


‘Kahane led most of his Baroque program from the keyboard, honoring his col- 
leagues by offering minimal coaxing to do what they accomplish surpassingly 
well without a conductor.’ Herbert Glass reviewing a concert by the Los Angeles 
Chamber Orchestra gonguna by Jeffrey Kahane (Los Angeles Times, 13 Nov- 
ember 1993). 


Obviously, musicians provide the most basic element of any performance— 
the musical sound. That is, their ability to play their instruments allows them 
to provide the tones, timbres, and techniques mandated by the score. But this 
is to say only that the musicians provide the raw material for the performance 
of a musical work. Do they also make distinctive interpretive contributions? 
At what level? —only in the smallest ornaments (the ‘granular’ level, or only 
in the largest sense of, say, overall tone quality and intonation? One answer 
to what they might provide lies in the notion of ensemble. 

Ensemble playing is a goal of professional musicians. Few skills are as highly 
valued as being a good ensemble player, which carries two implications: (i) 
the player can blend and balance with fellow musicians without comment, 
and at the same time (ii) the player 1s responsive to the conductor’s interpretat- 
ive wishes conveyed through language and gesture. Good ensemble playing 
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provides the finesse in any group, whether or not it is conducted. Yet some 
of the filigree achieved in interpretation by a small, conductorless ensemble 
is not possible in a large symphony orchestra. In an unconducted group, 
every musician acts as an interpreter, an interactive participant heightening 
and sustaining musical materials, rather than acting as condut for a (gestured) 
interpretation silently sent forth from the podium. This is why conductorless 
ensembles are more valued by musicians. 

Many musicians would claim that the score as performed by an ensemble 
is not a tabula rasa onto which the conductor applies her interpretation. 
Although the conductor is allowed and encouraged to make the kind of open 
decisions demanded by the score, an interpretation is already in place. On this 
view, musicians do not play their parts note by note yet somehow happen to 
reflect the larger harmonic and musical structure. Instead, they are aware of 
characteristic features of each musical work—the predictability of phrasing, 
texture, and form. The philosopher Robert Nozick offered a definition of 
meaningful work in his book Anarchy, State, and Utopia. The definition 
demanded that workers understand the place of their own activity in a larger 
goal-orientated scheme. Interestingly, Nozick used the example of a sym- 
phony orchestra to show that hierarchical organization is not, in and of itself, 
an unpediment to meaningful work. The integrative, overarching understand- 
ing of one’s actions that Nozick describes—an understanding that situates 
those actions in a larger context—is an essential ingredient in ensemble play- 
ing. The conductor must sometimes bring it about that her own ideas displace 
what the musicians are already doing. This is often a source of friction, each 
side believing its own interpretation more true to the work. 

Since the nature of interpretation is precisely what is at issue here, we are 
not yet in any position to resolve this debate. That is, we are not yet prepared 
to declare that ensemble playing of the sort just described ‘contains’ or conveys 
interpretation. We will, however, propose one alternative account of the 
nature of ensemble. It may well be that instrumental ensemble does not consti- 
tute a competing, or even a preliminary, interpretation which the conductor 
must overcome, but rather that ensemble is simply responsive to particular 
musical styles. On this view, good ensemble playing captures differences in 
what Richard Wollheim calls general and individual style. Accomplished 
musicians know how to play their parts in works by composers as varied as 
Haydn and Brahms, Poulenc and Mahler. This means not only playing the 
correct notes at the proper times, but playing them with the proper 
inflections—knowing how and when to employ different tunings, different 
equipment (mutes, mallets, bows, and the like), different ornaments and 
articulations, different ranges of volume, and different degrees of strictness of 
tempo. 

If this proposal is correct, nothing follows about interpretation and 
ensemble because alternative interpretations of a piece remain possible within 
a given stylistic framework. Of course, if an ensemble rehearses on its own 
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before the conductor comes in to prepare for a performance, it might be that 
an interpretation is already in place. But this case would then fall within the 
category of interpretations arrived at collectively by conductorless ensembles. 
When a conductor comes in for a first rehearsal and the musicians have not 
worked on the piece collectively beforehand, the players’ basic level of musi- 
cianship may well guarantee that many musical decisions and choices are made 
automatically and appropmiately. But this 1s not to say that the piece is thereby 
interpreted. (Recall our claim above about the intentionality of interpretation.) 
In fact, the conductor may be able to choose from among competing interpreta- 
tions, none of which alters or displaces what the musicians are already doing. 


VI PIs AND Cis 


So when does interpretation enter in? To sharpen our discussion, let us return 
to Levinson’s distinctions. Using the language of CI and PI, we can restate 
some of our claims about ensembles and conducted works. The unreflective 
view about the power of conductors seems to be this: conductors have a CI 
of any musical work they conduct, and good conductors generate perform- 
ances in which the musicians they lead come to share that CI and to produce 
a performance that accords with it. This unreflective view has a flip side; it 
not only flatters conductors but it maligns musicians, assuming that that they 
bring to their playing neither a CI nor a PI. Unconducted ensembles, it is 
assumed, produce performances, and they might, with sufficient discussion, 
produce performances which embody a PI, but it is highly unlikely that they 
create their music by first collectively arriving at a shared CI and then playing 
in such a way as to implement that conception. 

What we have already said about conducting and about ensemble calls into 
question both sides of this unreflective view. Suppose we specified more care- 
fully conditions for the individuation and attribution of CIs. For example, we 
could stipulate that CIs should close every musical decision left open by the 
score, and that every difference in such decisions should make for a different 
CI. Certainly there is no reason to think that a conductor’s gestures during a 
live performance convey a CI of this sort to each and every one of the musi- 
cians she leads. Nor is there much more reason to think that a conductor’s 
gestures and remarks during rehearsal could accomplish this end. So even grant- 
ing that we know that it is for the conductor to have a CI of the work, 
questions remain concerning its transmission to the musicians she conducts. 

Turn now to the players in a conducted ensemble. If we reject the claim 
that they are typically engaged in realizing a shared CI, there remains the 
possibility that a similar conclusion holds one level down in Levinson’s inten- 
tional hierarchy. That is, the musicians through their performance generate a 
shared PI. Yet what might such a claim actually mean? While we have granted 
that a PI is an intentional notion—it is 2 conception of how a piece ought to 
be played, evinced through the playing —do the musicians, while playing their 
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individual parts, have a PI of the whole? Since a PI is, for Levinson, a variety 
of considered performance, it is not clear that the PI for the horn and string 
players in the Shostakovich symphony discussed above concerns anything 
other than their own parts. They do not, after all, play the flute or timpani 
parts; do they, none the less, have a sense of how those parts should be played? 
And if they do indeed have views about the importance, articulation, emotive 
content, etc., of those parts, should this not be part of their CI, their theoret- 
ical take on the piece as a whole? And, finally, if a PI is, ultimately, a particular 
specific sound-sequence type, in what sense can the players or their conductor 
be said to possess that PI in advance of producing it? 

Note that this line of argument calls into question the stark segregation 
between PI and CI. Granted, these varieties of interpretation are different in 
kind, but both are subject to discussion, contestation, and defence. Levinson 
did, after all, define a PI as a considered way of playing.’® Any PI that merits 
attention can be supported and sustained by appeal to claims that would form 
part of a CI for that same work. Moreover, the notion that Cls and Pls are 
themselves subject to discussion and debate suggests that here, too, we find 
further hierarchy. Some CIs are better than others—they more adequately 
explain the features of the work—and so are some PIs. And while PIs them- 
selves are not the sorts of things that contain reasons, they can be defended 
by reasons, and presumably the better defences will be those that appeal to 
the better Cls. So the mstrumentalists awaiting the conductor for a first 
rehearsal might well hold a view of their particular parts and of the work as 
a whole that will generate a specific PI. When might this be the case—and 
under what circumstances would the PI be attributable to the entire group? 


VI PUZZLE CASES 


In the previous section, we first formulated and then attacked a ‘received view’ 
about conducting and interpretation. A number of puzzle cases that arise from 
that discussion will help us sort our claims about musical interpretation. They 
concern partial interpretation, changing interpretation, and unintended 
interpretation. 


PUZZLE I 


Must an interpretation be of an entire musical work, or can there be partial 
interpretation? If the latter, where might the divisions lie? Consider the sort 
of PI that might be possessed by a symphonic player. Surely she would have 
a view about how her own part should go, but she might also, as the frame 
or context for this understanding, have a view about how other parts should 
go as well—those that accompany or underlie hers, those that serve as counter- 
point, those that repeat or develop or prepare for the melodic or harmonic 
material her part introduces, those that establish the tonal, harmonic, or emo- 
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tional frame, and so on. We can see here that a PI, when thought through 
and justified, begins to require a sustaining CI. 

It seems less likely that a conductor would have a partial PI of 2 work. 
After all, what would make sense here? ‘I’ve figured out the first theme, but 
not the development section.’ ‘I understand the piece melodically, but its 
harmonic structure evades me.’ ‘I see the formal relations in the work, but 
not its emotional content.’ Such confessions would simply indicate an under- 
prepared, or incompetent, musician. For conductors, the interesting questions 
instead concern changing interpretations. 


PUZZLE 2 


If a conductor leads three successive performances of a piece—Frday and 
Saturday evenings and a Sunday matinée—or performs a work during one 
engagement and then conducts the same piece with a different orchestra sev- 
eral months later—how much would have to change before we acknowledged 
a different PI? Certainly, the second case could involve halls with noticeably 
different acoustics and musicians with noticeably different levels of talent. 
And common sense tells us that even in the first case, the judgement ‘same 
PY’ cannot require anything so strict as ‘same set of sounds’. After all, musi- 
cians can have bad nights—miss entrances, fracture high notes, blur 
rhythms—and so a conductor can fail to elicit the set of sounds (PI) she seeks 
even when the musicians understand her goals and are trying to comply.” 
Thus, our difficulties in identifying a conductor’s PI in advance of a perform- 
ance are multiplied after multiple performances. 


PUZZLE 3 


How are we to judge performances that do not conform to conductors’ inten- 
tions and expectations? Can conductors generate unintended interpretations? 
Given all that we have said about the physicality of conducting, it seems that 
conductors could easily elicit undesired musical responses through incomplete, 
absent, or micro-managed gestures (overconducting). One of the most likely 
effects here could be an unintended change in the overall emotional tone of a 
piece. Emotions are, after all, expressed in behaviour. A conductor who had 
just quarrelled with a loved one might well conduct with more tense, anxious 
gestures than usual; a depressed conductor might conduct with small and 
enervated gestures. Either situation could yield a performance with a notice- 
ably different emotional cast. Would we recognize, then, a new but uninten- 
ded PI? Or should this turn on whether or not the conductor repudiated the 
performance after the fact? 

We believe these puzzle cases illuminate a crucial difference in the way that 
PIs and Cls apply to performers (musicians), on the one hand, and to the 
conductors purportedly leading them, on the other. For musicians, Levinson’s 
disjuncts stay disparate. CIs are theoretical accounts of musical works; PIs are 
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sound structures produced by playing. But we have argued that musicians 
would usually be able to defend their PIs by appeal to a theoretical understand- 
ing not only of their own parts but of the work as a whole. For conductors, 
CIs are belefs about how a piece should sound; PIs are sound structures 
produced by conducting. The point is, for neither type of interpretation do 
conductors play instruments. They make music at one remove—by gesturing 
at musicians who then produce sounds by playing. The musicians’ skills and 
choices are never entirely negated: Yet we hold only the leaders of conducted 
ensembles responsible for interpretations. 


XI CONCLUSION 


We conclude that the concept of interpretation is not univocal. It applies 
differently to musicians playing solo works, musicians playing in unconducted 
ensembles, and musicians led by a conductor. The disanalogies among these 
cases emerge when we think about the physicality of playing an instrument, 
on the one hand, and the intentionality of understanding musıc, on the other. 
Musicians play instruments, and they do so using therr bodies —their motions, 
weight, and breath. A learned instrumental technique mediates between their 
gestures and the sounds they produce. But we must not forget the possible 
resistance and recalcitrance their instruments present. A musician might have 
a CI yet be unable to realize it due to a failure of technique or a defective 
instrument. 

Conductors conducting musicians are not eliciting music from a ‘human’ 
or ‘collective’ instrument in anything like a similar fashion. That is, the recal- 
Citrance presented by physical instruments and the demands of technique is 
quite different from the recalcitrance of musicians who cannot, or will not, 
produce the collective sounds the conductor seeks. A musician possessed of a 
CI and trying to realize it through playing succeeds if his technique subdues 
his instrument. For conductors, there is a wider gap between knowing and 
doing, between theoretical knowledge of a piece (CI) and the performance 
that results (PI). A conductor possessed of a CI and trying to realize it through 
conducting succeeds if her words and gestures elicit the desired sounds from 
the musicians playing their instruments or singing. This does not require that 
the musicians come to share that CI; it does not even require that they endorse 
the PI ın its intentional guise (i.e. that they were attempting to make just 
those musical choices that the conductor sought to bring about). The resultant 
PI (the interpretation we hear) is an amalgam—the conductor’s overarching 
critical interpretation winnowed through professional musicians. 

In sum, with unconducted ensembles, no one individual stands as the ‘locus’ 
of interpretation. A shared PI emerges only if each individual’s musical choices 
are knowingly made against the context of a larger musical view. With con- 
ducted ensembles, the group can create a performance that accords with the 
conductor’s CI, but a variety of factors can bring it about that the conductor’s 
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intentions are not fully communicated in rehearsal or performance, or not 
fully realized by the musicians. This need not indicate a failed performance; 
it could simply be one’in which the musicians find inspiration elsewhere, 
perhaps even from one another. In such cases, we should question the received 
view according to which the conductor imposes an interpretation on the 
ensemble. The ‘ideal PI’ is a fluid concept, altered sometimes through the 
explicit revision of a CI, but more often regenerated through the insights, 
serendipities, and contingencies of performance. 
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TRANSPARENCY AND THE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE 
Jonathan Friday 


I 


KENDALL WALTON has made a startling claim about the photographic medium! 
that, if correct, has important consequences for the aesthetic significance of 
photography. This claim, which I will call ‘Walton’s transparency thesis’, is 
that the invention of the camera not only gives us 2 new way of making 
pictures and a new kind of picture, it also gives us a new means of seeing 
objects. For Walton, when we look at a photograph we quite literally see 
the objects it depicts: ‘Photographs are transparent. We see the world through 
them.” 

Photographic transparency claims of this sort have a long tradition, rooted 
perhaps in the kind of uncanny experience one can have when looking at a 
photograph, as described by, for example, Roland Barthes: 


One day quite some time ago, I happened on a photograph of Napoleon’s young- 
est brother, Jerome, taken in 1852. And I realized then, with an amazement I have 
not been able to lessen since. ‘I am looking at eyes that looked at the emperor’.? 


Taken as anything more than a fanciful metaphor, the claim that we can see 
through photographs may appear at first sight to be so highly counter- 
intuitive as not to merit serious attention. Nevertheless, I will argue that 
Walton’s thesis does have a certain plausibility and that in order to arrive at a 
substantial reason for rejecting it, we will need to take sides on a contentious 
issue in the philosophy of perception. Therefore, in what follows I will sketch 
Walton’s argument for transparency, defend him from a characteristic line of 
attack and provide a reason for resisting it by locating its theoretical underpin- 
nings in the philosophy of perception. Finally, I will offer what I believe to 
be a better account of intuitions such as the one behind Barthes’ amazement. 

Before beginning, however, it is worth briefly noting what is aesthetically 
at stake if Walton’s thesis is accepted. One of the most central tenets of modern 
aesthetic theory is the idea that a spectator’s interest m an object as a work of 
art is an interest in the object for its own sake and not as a means to anything 
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independent of the object of attention. Among other things, this means that 
an aesthetic interest in a picture— whether it be a painting or a photograph— 
ig not directed beyond the picture itself to, for example, what the picture is 
of. If photographs are transparent in the sense that we can see objects through 
them, then we cannot describe an aesthetic interest in their representational 
properties since those properties are merely 2 means to perceptual contact 
with the object depicted. It has been forefully argued as a result of considera- 
tions such as these that photographic transparency of this sort implies that 
photography is not a representational art.‘ 

It is not aesthetic considerations of this sort, however, that prompt transpar- 
ency theorists like Walton and Barthes; rather, it 1s the type of causal connec- 
tion that exists between a photograph and what it depicts. A photograph is 
not just a picture of an‘object, it is also in some sense a causal manifestation 
of it. Walton characterizes this connection between a photograph and the 
scene ıt depicts as ‘natural counter-factual dependence’: if the scene had been 
different, the photograph of it would have been different. By contrast, the 
connection between a painting and the objects it depicts is always intentional 
since what a painting depicts 1s by definition mediated by the thoughts of the 
painter. 

Walton uses two philosophical science fiction stories to illustrate the way 
in which a photograph’s causal relation to its subject implies his transparency 
thesis. In the first he asks us to imagine that an evil scientist disconnects the 
eyes from the optic nerves of a patient and connects those nerves to a device, 
the use of which enables him to give the patient whatever visual experiences 
he wishes. Even if we assume the scientist only feeds the patient information 
corresponding to his own visual experiences, such a patient only seems to see 
because her visual experiences are the result of the scientist seeing for her— 
they are visual experiences mediated by the scientist’s beliefs about what is 
there to be seen. To see an object requires a certain kind of causal contact 
with it that is broken if the visual experiences of the object are mediated by 
the beliefs of another person. It 1s for this reason we do not see the objects 
depicted in a painting: they come to us mediated by the beliefs of the painter. 

Walton’s second story asks us to suppose that a patient undergoes a double 
eye transplant or is fitted with prosthetic eyes. Such a patient would be said 
to see normally because she is not dependent upon the beliefs of anyone else 
for the content of her visual experiences. On the basis of these two stories, 
Walton concludes that photographs are like prosthetic eyes: we can see 
through them because what we see has a natural counter-factual dependence 
upon the world, and therefore puts us in the right kind of unmediated per- 
ceptual contact with the objects of sight. 

There is an air of sleight-of-hand about this conclusion that is heightened 
further by Walton’s use of a slippery-slope argument to support it. That is, 
one of Walton’s central arguments for his transparency thesis is of the sort 
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that moves from uncontroversial instances of seeing the world through certain 
instruments, down the slippery slope through slightly more controversial 
cases, to the example of the photograph. Walton writes: 


No one will deny that we see through eyeglasses, mirrors and telescopes. How, 
then, would one justify denying that a security guard sees through a closed-circuit 
television monitor... or that fans watch athletic events when they watch live 
broadcasts of them? And after going this far, why not speak of watching events 
via delayed broadcasts . . .? [This last example introduces] a new element: they 
have us seeing past events. But its importance isn’t obvious. We also find ourselves 
speaking of observing through a telescope the explosion of a star which occurred 
milhons of years ago. We encounter various other differences also . . . as we slide 
down the slope. The question is whether any of them is significant enough to 
justify digging in our heels and ee a basic theoretical distinction between 


‘secing’. . things and not doing so.* 


Ignoring for the moment the question of whether this argument gives any 
plausibility to Walton’s claims about photography, we should note that slip- 
pery-slope arguments are notoriously unreliable. They often work by errone- 
ously assuming that a group of things that have certain simularities deserve 
the same name, and by stressing these similarities, obscure fundamental differ- 
ences. Not all slippery-slope arguments are invalid, however, and it would 
be wrong to dismiss Walton’s out of hand.° 

One of Walton’s critics, however, takes up the challenge to find a basic 
theoretical distinction between ordinary seeing and secing objects through 
photographs. Through a detailed discussion of differences that arise as we 
take various steps down the slippery slope, Nigel Warburton claims to have 
identified a ‘cluster of features’ central to the concept of seeing, each of which 
purportedly provides a theoretical difference sufficient to halt the slide to 
photographic transparency.’ In particular, he considers four features of ordin- 
ary seeing that he claims are central to the concept, which he calls (i) ‘virtual 
simultaneity’, (ii) ‘temporal congruity’, (1i) ‘sensitivity to change’ and (iv) 
‘knowledge of the causal chain’. I will briefly examine Warburton’s account 
of these features to see if they tell against Walton’s thesis. 

First, consider virtual simultaneity. In almost all cases: 


What is seen is virtually simultaneous with what is actually happening, any differ- 
ences being a factor of the speed at which light travels. Even when viewing 
extremely distant objects such as stars there are no arbitrary hold ups in the path 
of the light travelling from object to eye. Still photographs always involve delay, 
and this delay is not a constant one.* 


This claim about ordinary seeing is unassailably true, and yet it may not be 
quite as central to the concept of ordinary seeing as Warburton suggests. 
Suppose, for example, we had a set of prosthetic eyes that gave the user the 
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same visual experiences with the same degree of virtual simultaneity as norm- 
ally functioning eyes. It is uncontroversial to claim that such prosthetic eyes 
would give their user ordinary visual experiences. Suppose, however, that 
these prosthetic eyes are very sophisticated and can be made, if the user so 
wishes, to delay the transmission of the focused image to the brain’s photore- 
ceptors. As such, when using these prosthetic eyes one could decide to amuse 
oneself by setting the delay function at, for example, one second. This would 
have the effect, at first, of causing an immediate one second visual blackout 
followed by a visual experience of the events that occurred one second before. 

Would this be seeing? If we were inclined to think that a user of the pros- 
thetic eyes who does not engage the delay function was seeing, what about 
the user of the prosthetic eyes who sets the delay factor at a tiny fraction of 
a second? Intuitions on this matter will no doubt vary, but if we are inclined 
to deny that it is seeing, a reason must be provided that is more than just a 
dogmatic denial that we cannot see past events. If our inclination is to say 
that it is a case of seeing, then Warburton’s notion of virtual simultaneity is 
not the kind of theoretical break necessary to arrest the slide down the slippery 
slope. 

Consider next what Warburton calls ‘temporal congruity’. He writes: 


If [a sprinter] takes 9.9 seconds to run 100 metres, it takes 9.9 seconds to see him 
do it. The time it takes to see a photograph, however, has nothing to do with 
the length of time represented in that image.’ 


Photographs are clearly not something that we can use to see temporally 
extended events. The force of this point is undermined, however, by noting 
that cinema is the kind of photographic medium that can represent such 
events—a point that Walton’s argument depends upon. Even if there were no 
such medium of motion pictures, however, Walton’s thesis would be undam- 
aged by Warburton’s point. For perceptual experience is of both events and 
objects; and, therefore, the fact that we cannot see events through photographs 
has no bearing on our ability to see objects in that way. 
Consider next what Warburton calls ‘sensitivity to change’. He writes: 


Potentially visible changes in the object are matched by changes m what is seen. 
Sull photographs do not match changes ın the objects, except in as much as if the 
object had been different, then the photograph would have been different.”° 


As with the previous point about our mabuility to see events through still 
photographs, the present point about sensitivity to change will only tell 
against photographic transparency if events (rather than objects) have ontolo- 
gical priority as the subjects of perceptual experience. Moreover, visible 
changes in an object’s appearance can be matched by an appropriate photo- 
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graphic medium such as motion pictures. If you want to see an event through 
a photographic image, such as an object changing, you need to attend to the 
kind of photographic image that can reflect events. 

Finally, consider what Warburton calls ‘knowledge of causal chains’. He 


writes: 


In order to see something we need to have a basic knowledge of how our percep- 
tions are linked to the object that caused them, which features of our perceptions 
are to be discarded as arising from deviant causal chains and so on. . . With most 
uses of photography we have very little knowledge of the causal chain set up 
from image to object . . . When someone points to a kingfisher and says ‘Look’, 
I will almost certainly be ın a position to draw immediate inferences about my 
position relative to the bird . . If however someone else 1s pointing my camera 
obscura at the kingfisher and I have no way of discovering anything about the 
causal Imk between the bird and the image, what sort of lens ıs being used, 
whether mirrors are involved, and so on, whether the bird is really in front of 
me or to my left, there comes a point when we might be reluctant to say that I 


see the langfisher."! 


That is, photographs and camera obscura images show us objects, but in 
looking at these images we do not see the objects because we lack sufficient 
knowledge of the causal chains giving us the image to know where these 
objects are in relation to us. His example, however, of seeing (or failing to 
really see) the kingfisher through the camera obscura is telling. The patterns 
of light reflecting off the actual kingfisher are the very same patterns of light 
focused into an image on a viewer’s retinas. As such, the kingfisher causes 
the viewer to have the visual experience he does, even if the viewer does not 
know precisely how those patterns of reflected light got to his eyes or where 
they came from. Consequently, why should there be any problem with saying 
that one sees the bird through the camera obscura mmage—regardless of how 
ignorant one is of the causal link between bird and image—provided one is 
at least certain that there is a causal link of the appropriate kind? 
Warburton’s intuition that knowledge of the causal chain is central to some- 
thing being a case of seeing is supported by his assertion that the capacity for 
sight ‘stems from the evolutionary function of sight as an aid to finding our 
way around our immediate environment’. But from the fact that our ability 
to see evolved for this reason it does not follow that we only see when we have 
the kind of knowledge of causal chains that Warburton gives such theoretical 
significance to. For on such reasoning it would also follow from the fact that 
we evolved the capacity for spoken language in order to communicate with 
our fellow beings, that we only speak when we are communicating with our 
fellow beings. Consequently, a photograph’s failure to provide information 
about the causal chains will not provide the necessary theoretical distinction. 
Walton’s slippery slope is, therefore, a good deal more slippery than War- 
burton recognizes. Rather than considering attempts by other critics to pro- 
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vide a theoretical difference of the sort that would halt the slide—each of 
which can, I believe, be answered reasonably adequately —I would instead like 
to consider what it 1s that makes the slope slippery. Identifing the lubricant 
will provide us with a more satisfying means of resisting Walton’s thesis. 


H 


The slippery slope is made slippery by an innocent looking premise of the 
argument that arises in passing when Walton notes that his argument requires 
an account of what seeing is. He then writes: 


I would subscribe to some variety of causal theory: to see something is to have 
visual experiences that are caused, in a certain manner, by what ıs seen.” 


An innocent enough looking premise, but as Walton recognizes, there are 
different varieties of causal theory. In particular, we might distinguish 
between causal theories of a direct realist and a representationalist variety. 
Whether Walton is assuming a direct or a representationalist causal theory can 
be shown to make all the difference to the acceptability of his transparency 
thesis. 

The basic distinction between these two types of causal theory is familiar 
enough: for the representationalist, ordinary perception is mediated by some 
mental object such that we see objects in virtue of our perception of the mental 
object. The direct realist’s position is largely defined against this: perception 
is direct and unmediated by any mental object. It is representationalism, how- 
ever, that concerns us here. By briefly sketching a representationalist version 
of the causal theory, and by drawing the connections with Walton’s transpar- 
ency thesis, we can see how that thesis acquires whatever plausibility it has 
from representationalism. 

Like every other form of causal theory, representationalism begins with 
some basic scientific facts about perception. Light reflects off objects and 
travels to the eye causing an image to be formed on the retina which in tum 
causes a reaction in the optic nerve and so on, the last event in this causally 
related sequence being a visual experience of the object. Walton’s thesis 
depends on a similar story: light reflected off an object enters a causally related 
sequence that ends in the encoding of these patterns of reflected light in a 
picture that will then reflect those same patterns of light. When we look at a 
photograph the light reflected off it travels to the eye entering into the causally 
related sequence sketched above. 

Clearly, the scientific account I have given cannot be all there is to the 
causal theory since rather than telling us what seeing is, it only tells us that 
what we see is caused in the appropriate way. What is lacking might be called 
the mental story, and the starting point for this part of the causal theory is 
the fact that together, the eye, the optic nerve and the brain condition the 
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information derived from the object of sight, and in doing so provide part of 
the content of the visual experience—e.g. colour. Add to this the famous 
arguments from introspection and illusion and the account of seeing that 
emerges involves an experience of a mental object—classically thought of as 
a mental picture—that functions as an intermediary between the observer and 
the physical world. With the postulation of such a mental object we arrive at 
representationalism. 

For the representationalist to distinguish between seeing and hallucination, 
he must argue that a certain relation exists between the mental representations 
we purportedly see through and the objects we see. And the relation he is 
likely to postulate will be very much like the natural counter-factual depend- 
ence that Walton notes is the defining feature of photographs. That is, for the 
representationalist, the guarantee that we are seeing is that differences in the 
scene before us make for differences in our mental picture of the scene and, 
therefore, for differences in our visual experience. It is this property of mental 
pictures that licenses the claim that they are being seen through to the objects 
in the world. Likewise, for Walton, it is this property of a photograph that 
licenses the claim that we can see through photographs. 

Representationalism has every appearance, therefore, of being the lubrica- 
tion that makes Walton’s slippery slope slippery. Por if there is no objection 
to saying that we see through mental pictures that meet certain conditions, 
why should we object to the claim that we can see through physical intermedi- 
aries that meet the same conditions? Indeed, not only does Walton’s thesis gain 
plausibility from representationalism, representationalist theorists frequently 
resort to the possibility of seeing by means of physical intermediaries in order 
to lend plausibility to the claim that perception is mentally mediated. For 
example, ın an argument against direct realist perceptual theories, one modern 
representationalist, John Mackie, has written: 


Ordinary language calls perception direct if it is of objects we touch with our 
hands, see by means of rays of light that come to our eyes, and so on, but indirect 
if the rays of light are reflected from a murror or if a television camera and screen 
are inserted into the visual path, and so on. But what 1s so important about hands 
and eyes, as opposed to all the other actual or possible stages in the process? Why 
should directness thus construed matter? 


Similar appeals to examples of mediated perception are made by other modern 
representationalists like Ayer” and O’Shaughnessy,’° and also by classical rep- 
resentationalists such as Arnauld.” Of course, representationalism does not 
logically imply Walton’s thesis, but as we have seen, it will prove very difficult 
for a representationalist to provide a substantial enough theoretical difference 
between ordinary secing and seeing through photographs to avoid Walton’s 
conclusion. 


~) 
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I will not consider the viability of representationalist theories; however, as 
Jonathan Dancy’s recent survey of the issue illustrates, representationalist the- 
ories fare poorly compared with those of the direct realist.'® Consequently, if 
we find the slide down Walton’s slippery slope an unattractive prospect, we 
would do well to turn to direct realism to provide a reason for resisting his 
transparency thesis. For the direct realist argues that seeing in virtue of any 
mediators, whether they be mental or physical, does not provide a coherent 
account of perception and that perception must be understood to be direct 
unmediated visual contact with the object of perception. The direct realist 
does not slide down the slippery slope, but then he never makes the mistake 
of taking that first slippery step down.” 


M 


The direct realist must pay a price for his hesitancy to step onto the slippery 
slope. He must be able to provide an account of our experience of mirror 
images and photographs which explains why we speak of them as if we do 
see objects through, or by means of, such images. The direct realist must be 
able to provide a meaningful explanation of Barthes’ and Walton’s pre- 
theoretical sense that they can see long-dead ancestors and the siblings of 
emperors through photographs. We might, therefore, describe what the direct 
realist has to provide as an ‘error-theory’.” 

It becomes more obvious that an error-theory is required to explain our 
belief that we really see objects reflected in 2 mirror if we consider Gombrich’s 
discussion of this phenomenon: 


It is a fascinating exercise in illusionist representation to trace one’s own head on 
the surface of [a steamy] murror and to clear the area enclosed by the outline. For 
only when we have actually done this do we realize how small the image is which 
gives us the illusion of seeing ourselves ‘face-to-face’. To be exact, it must be 
precisely half the size of our head ... But however cogently this fact can be 
demonstrated with the help of similar triangles, the assertion 1s usually met with 
frank incredulity. And despite all the geometry, I, too, would stubbornly contend 
that I really see my head (natural size) when I shave and that the size on the mirror 
surface is a phantom.” 


Gombrich is right: geometrical proofs notwithstanding, we do normally treat 
a mirror image as if it were putting us into direct perceptual contact with the 
objects we see reflected. If we do not really or literally see these objects, what 
explanation can be given of this persistent error in thinking we do? 
Gombrich suggests an answer to this question with his reference to our 
experience of a mirror image being one of an illusion that we are literally 
secing what is reflected (or represented) by the mirror image. Applied to our 
experience of mirror images, this account has a certain plausibility. Moreover, 
since the same notion serves as the basis of Gombrich’s account of the nature of 
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pictonal representation, it would have an obvious application to photographic 
images. That is, just as we see the mirror image as what it reflects—such that 
we do not see what is reflected, but see the reflection (in the manner of an 
illusion) as what is reflected—so too do we have the illusion of seeing objects 
through photographs when we see those photographs as what they depict. 

The concept of ‘secing-as’ together with the characterization of the experi- 
ence in terms of illusion may provide an attractive error-theory for a direct 
realist trying to account for our sense that we do literally see objects by means 
of mirror images, but the extension of this line of thought to photographic 
images is less convincing.” This is because our experience of seeing photo- 
graphic images as what they depict does not appear to be an illusion at all. 
When Barthes had the uncanny experience of seeing Jerome through a photo- 
graph, he was not mistaking the photograph for Jerome—all the while dis- 
counting arguments to the effect that the photograph is not really Jerome. 
Indeed, Gombrich’s characterization of the experience of pictorial representa- 
tion as a visual illusion of what is depicted has been widely criticized.* 
Although we may be under an illusion that when looking at a mirror umage 
we, literally, are seeing the objects reflected, making illusion the central con- 
cept in a characterization of the experience of pictorial (including 
photographic) representation seems misplaced. 

Notice, however, that what is in doubt is whether illusion is the nght 
characterization of our experience of pictorial representation, and not the 
direct realist claim that 2 photograph (or a mirror image) is seen as what it 
depicts or reflects. As such, the direct realist can provide an explanation of 
the intuition that photographs are transparent in terms of the claim that we 
see the photographic image as if it were the object depicted—where this 
experience is given some characterization other than Gombrich’s notion of 
illusion. I will suggest how this might be done by briefly considering seeing-as 
and other related visual concepts. 

Gombrich borrowed the notion of seeing-as from Wittgenstein, whose dis- 
cussion of aspect-seeing is one of the most familiar features of Part II of the 
Philosophical Investigations. An often overlooked feature of that discussion is 
the contrast Wittgenstein explictly draws between aspect-dawning experi- 
ences (like, for example, seeing the duck-—rabbit picture first as a duck, then 
as a rabbit) and the continuous seeing of an aspect: 


I must distinguish between ‘continuous seeing’ of an aspect and the ‘dawning’ of 
an aspect. The [duck—rabbit] picture might have been shown to me, and I never 
have seen anything but a rabbit in it. Here it is useful to introduce the idea of a 
picture object. For instance . . . a ‘picture-face’. In some respects I stand towards 
it as I do toward a human face. I can study its expression, can react to it as the 
expression of a human face . . . I may, then, have seen the duck—rabbit simply as 
a picture rabbit from the first. That is to say, if asked. . . “What do you see here?’ 
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I should have replied ‘A picture-rabbit’ . . . I should not have answered . . . by 
saying ‘Now I am seeing it as a picture rabbit’. 


Aspect-dawning experiences, one criterion of which is temporally formulated 
reports of what is seen, are clearly not relevant for an understanding of photo- 
graphic imagery. We continuously see photographs as what they depict. 
Indeed, it can be argued that 2 primary error made by those who have 
employed seeing-as to explain the visual experience of representation is their 
failure to grasp Wittgenstein’s point that continuous seeing is the appropriate 
perceptual concept for the analysis of our experience of unambiguous pictures. 
A point made abundantly clear in the following remark: 


Perhaps the following expression would have been better: we regard the photo- 
graph, the picture on our wall, as the object itself (the man, landscape, and so on) 
depicted there.* 


Although seeing-as and regarding-as are distinctively different visual experi- 
ences, one thread that links them is the attitude one has to what is being seen. 
Whether I am flip-flopping my attention from duck to rabbit or continuously 
regarding a picture as a rabbit, I have an attitude towards picture and photo- 
graph which determines my experience of what is depicted. It is by attending 
to this attitudinal feature of the regarding-as experience that we will find an 
explanation for the claim that photographs are transparent. 

When we regard a picture as what it depicts we have an attitude towards it 
in which in some respects we treat it as if it were the object depicted. But in 
what respects? The most important of them is the spontaneous and unhesitat- 
ing way in which we describe the picture in a manner conforming to the 
descriptions that we give of the real objects depicted. There is more to the 
attitude than bringing the picture under a concept, however, since, for 
example, if I love the person depicted in the photograph, it is with the same 
love that I will regard them when looking at the picture. All of the ways in 
which I react to the picture, including my descriptions of it, determine my 
attitude towards it. 

The direct realist can adapt Wittgenstein’s discussion of regarding-as to 
explain any intuitions that we might have that we can quite literally see 
through photographs by reference to a particular kind of attitude towards a 
photograph in which it is, in some respects, treated as if it puts us in direct 
perceptual contact with the objects it depicts. Such an attitude is revealed by, 
for example, our treatment of photographs as evidence and as a window on 
past events and states of affairs. On some occsions, however, this attitude can 
be so heightened that we are struck with amazement of the sort that Barthes 
reports. Wittgenstein suggests that we think of such experiences as akin to an 
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aspect-dawning even while we are regarding the picture as what it depicts.™ 
I will not consider whether this suggestion is helpful since the more primary 
point is already made—the intuition that we can quite literally see through 
photographs is the result of confusing an attitude towards what is seen with 
2 ‘new way of seeing’. To say that a photograph is transparent is to character- 
ize the attitude we have to the causally produced picture we see. 

Another way of characterizing photographic transparency without a com- 
mitment to literally seeing through the photographic image does not depend 
upon any recognition of vivid visual experiences of the sort Barthes describes. 
Rather, this sense of transparency is discovered through reflection upon a 
different feature of the attitude we can have to photographs. When we regard 
a photograph as what it depicts, the attitude to the photograph may often be 
one in which we treat it as evidence of what is depicted on the basis of our 
pre-theoretical grasp of photography’s causal relation to its subject. ] am using 
the term ‘evidence’ here to characterize not only the way in which a photo- 
graph may be accepted in a courtroom, but also the ways in which photo- 
graphs can document, can remind and inform us of the appearances of objects, 
events and states of affairs. In this sense of transparency, we see through 
photographs in virtue of an attutude towards them in which they are regarded 
as providing, or as being a means to, reliable information about the world.” 
Such an attitude indicates that one’s interest is not in the photograph itself, 
but in what it is a causal manifestation of. A practical attitude such as this is 
far removed from an aesthetic attitude to the photographic image in which 
the spectator’s attention is directed solely to the image itself while being indif- 
ferent to the real existence of what is depicted. 


IV 


Claims such as these—that our attitude to photography is a practical one— 
are often greeted with hostility by those who value photography as an art on 
the grounds that photography is being misrepresented and/or diminished as a 
medium of aesthetic value. The idea that photographic transparency somehow 
misrepresents the photographic medium often comes down to a resistance to 
the characterization of the medium as primarily causal. These arguments do 
point out much that is crucial for coming to an understanding of where the 
aesthetic significance of the photographic medium lays. Nevertheless, with 
regard to any transparency thesis, these arguments run aground upon the 
inescapable fact that having a primarily causal relation with its subject matter 
is one of the criteria by which we judge that something is a photograph. If 
too much intentional control is exerted by the photographer over his image, 
we will no longer be willing to call the resulting image a photograph. 

The other problem with the arguments of those sceptical of transparency 
is that they conflate two distinctly different points which are at stake. Cer- 
tainly, there is the claim that transparency implies that we cannot describe an 
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aesthetic interest in photographic representation because our attitude to the 
photograph is one which treats the photograph as a means to what it depicts. 
It does not follow from this, however, that photography is not a means of 
representing the world that can have aesthetic significance—rather, it follows 
only that we cannot describe an aesthetic interest in what is represented. The 
queerness of the photographic medium is also the source of its wonder: here 
is a medium of aesthetic value that, while being representational, is not signi- 
ficant for that quality. And here we need to remember that aesthetic repres- 
entation is not the only, or even the most important, source of aesthetic value. 


Jonathan Friday, Philosophy Department, Aberdeen University, Old Aberdeen 
ABg 2UB, UK. 
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FICTIONAL TRUTH AND FICTIONAL 
AUTHORS 


David Davies 


Fiction . . . is the product of a communicative act; an act that shares with other 
communicative acts like asserting or requesting a Gricean intentional structure. In 
performing such a communicative act the author attempts to elicit a certain 
response from his audience; the desired response 1s that the audience make believe 
the story told by the author. The reader of fiction is mvited by the author to 
engage in a game of make-believe, the structure of the game being in part dictated 
by the text of the author's work What is said in the text, together with certain 
background assumptions, generates a set of fictional truths: those things that are 
true in the fiction. Anything that is true in the fichon is available for the reader 
to make believe. A large part of playing a game of fictional make-believe is to 
work out what 1s true in the fiction, and hence what it is appropriate to make 
believe. ' 


I 


PHILOSOPHERS WHO claim to be working on the problem of ‘fictional truth’ 
may have one of two things in mind. On the one hand, there is the problem, 
canvassed by Gregory Currie in the above passage, of specifying the condi- 
tions under which something is ‘true in a fiction’. On the other hand, there 
is the task of explaining ‘fictional truth’ in the sense more obviously relevant 
to the cognitive claims of literature. Such claims to what we might label ‘truth 
through fiction’ rest upon the assumption that what is fictional can, none the 
less, represent to readers significant features of the actual world. Truth in 
fiction, on the other hand, is simply truth in a story, being true of a ‘fictional 
world’, and this, we might think, is a matter whose elucidation will occasion 
no great endeavour. Yet, as the literature demonstrates, giving an adequate 
account of truth in fiction turns out to be much trickier than one might 
imagine. 

My initial focus in this paper is Currie’s attempt to explicate ‘truth in fiction’ 
in terms of the beliefs of a ‘fictional author’. I begin by sketching the problems 
which Currie’s account is supposed to solve. After outlining his proposed 
solution, I present some examples that bring out a serious lacuna in his 
account. Finally, I argue against a plausible emendation of Currie’s account, 
based on a recent proposal by Alex Byme, and offer reasons to think that the 
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problem of truth in fiction may be less tractable than writers like Currie have 
assumed. 


I 

Following Currie (p. 57), I shall employ the operator F, meaning ‘it is fictional 
that’, or ‘it is true in the story that’, and abbreviate the claim that, for a given 
proposition P and a given story S, it is fictional in S that P, as: P,(P). The 
simplest account of truth in fiction would be the following: ‘Fs(P)’ is true iff 
(if and only if) it is explicitly stated in the text of S that P,? where it is 
‘explicitly stated’ in a text that P just in case the text contains, as a proper 
part,’ an expression that, if asserted, would have as its assertoric content that 
P. (Note that this characterization of what is ‘explicitly stated’ in a text is 
neutral as to whether utterers of fictional texts themselves assert the sentences 
comprising those texts.) Being explicitly stated in the text of S is neither 
necessary nor sufficient for being true in S, however. It is not necessary because 
we must allow for at least some things to be true in the story though neither 
explicitly stated nor immediately derivable from what is expliatly stated.‘ It 
is not sufficient, on the other hand, because we want to allow for deceptive or 
deceived narrators, or for narrators who consistently understate, exaggerate, 
` or employ irony. 

It would seem, in fact, that an adequate solution to the problem of truth in 
fiction must provide answers to at least the following questions: (1) How is it 
determined what is explicitly stated in a text T in which a story S is narrated? 
(ii) Given what is explicitly stated in T, how is it determined what is true in 
S simply in virtue of being so explicitly stated—what is, as we might say, 
‘explicitly true in S’? (ii) How is it determined, given what is explicitly stated 
in S, what is implicated to be true in S in virtue of what is so stated (where 
what is explicitly stated in T need not itself be explicitly true in S—consider, 
for example, ironic uses of language)? Such truths, generated by Gricean con- 
versational implicatures and tropical uses of language, may be said to be non- 
explicitly true in S by direct implication. Finally, (iv) how is it determined 
what is non-explicitly true in S either as unstated background or as a con- 
sequence of unstated background and those things that are either explicitly 
true in S or non-explicitly true by direct implication” We would expect at 
least partial answers to the first three questions to be derivable from more 
general principles taken to be determinative of the content of linguistic utter- 
ances, verbal and written, in both fictional and non-fictional contexts. The 
distinctive problem for 2 theory of fictional truth, then, is (iv). Answering 
(iv) seems to require that we specify a set of principles governing legitimate 
inferences from what is explicitly true in a story, or non-explicitly true by 
direct implication, to certain non-explicit truths, where such principles serve 
to identify a set of background conditions which are themselves non-explicitly 
true in S. 
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Talk of ‘determining’ what is true, admits, of course, of both epistemolo- 
gical and metaphysical readings. But even the most incorrigible realist tends 
to see the two readings as closely linked when what is at issue is truth in a 
story. This feature of truth in fiction expresses itself as a further constraint on 
an account of fictional truth, reflecting our reasons for seeking such an account. 
As the quotation at the beginning of this paper suggests, the issue cannot be 
viewed as merely metaphysical: our interests in such matters dictate that a 
satisfactory account of what it is for something to be true in fiction furnish 
us with a way of proceeding in our attempts to determine, for particular 
fictional works, what is true in them. It would be of no interest, for example, 
to identify fictional truth with what is true in the ‘fictional world’ of a story 
if the only way of delimiting this fictional world is via prior decisions con- 
cerning what is true in the story.°® 

Currie examines Lewis’ suggestion that fictional truth is to be explicated in 
terms of a counter-factual situation in which the text of a story S is uttered 
as known fact—we may term such a situation an ‘S-world’, for the fictional 
story S. The many S-worlds for any given story will differ dramatically in 
respect of matters not explicitly characterized in the text. Obviously, we 
cannot require, for ‘F;(P)’ to be true, that P be true in every S-world, since 
this is equivalent to the discredited suggestion that truth in a story is co- 
extensive with what is explicitly stated in the text of that story.” We must 
therefore restrict in some way the class of S-worlds by reference to which 
truth in S is to be determined. The following possibilities merit consideration: 
‘F,(P)’ is true (if and?) only if P is true in the class of S-worlds in which (given 
appropriate’ modifications to accommodate what is explicitly true in S):* 


(Fr) those things are true that are true in the actual world; 

(F2) those things are true that we, as readers, believe to be true in the actual 
world; 

(F3) those things are true that the real author believes to be true in the actual 
world; 

(F4) those things are true that members of the intended audience believe to be 
true in the actual world. 


Fr and F2 are clearly unsatisfactory. First, each radically divorces fictional 
truth from the contexts in which works are generated in sometimes strongly 
counter-intuitive ways.’ Additionally, if Fr and Fa are read as biconditionals, 
Fi entails that all sorts of trivial and less trivial facts about the actual world 
(including ones that we may never know) are true in every story from which 
they are not excluded by what is explicitly true in that story, while Fa entails 
that what is true in a story changes as our beliefs change. The obvious strategy 
is to delimit the relevant class of S-worlds by reference to what is or was 
believed in the context in which the work was generated. F3 and F4 represent 
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possible analyses. F3, however, provides neither 2 necessary nor a sufficient 
condition for being true in a story. It is not sufficient because an author may 
have strange and idiosyncratic beliefs that are completely orthogonal to what 
is explicitly true in the story. And it is not necessary because we want to allow 
for non-explicit truths ın a story that contradict the author’s actual beliefs— 
for example, as Lewis suggests, non-explicit truths about the fire-breathing 
capacities of dragons in a fairy story. Currie argues (pp. 68-70) that Lewis’ 
own suggestion, a variant on F4, is unable to deal with stories in which 
inconsistent truths obtain, for example, certain sorts of ‘time-travel’ stories: the 
problem is that the ‘worlds’ to which we appeal in our counter-factual analysis 
of fictional truth must themselves be consistent; there are no models for incon- 
sistent sets of propositions. 


Ii 


To resolve this problem, Currie proposes an analysis of truth in a story nof 
in terms of possible worlds in which a given belief-set is true, but, rather, in 
terms of the belief-sets themselves. More specifically, he identifies what is 
true in the story with the set of beliefs reasonably imputed to what he terms 
the ‘fictional author’: 


‘F,(P)’ is true iff it is reasonable for the informed reader to infer that the fictional 
author of S believes that P. (p. 80) 


The ‘fictional author’, an essential element in the games of make-believe gen- 
erated by fictional works on Currie’s general theory of fiction, is the ‘reliable 
source’ from whom the reader learns about the events narrated in the story: 
“The fictional author (as I shall call him) is that fictional character constructed 
within our make-believe whom we take to be telling us the story as known 
fact. Our reading is thus an exploration of the fictional author’s belief struc- 
ture’ (p. 76). It is claimed that this account overcomes residual difficulties 
facing Lewis’ variant on F4, because belief-sets have just the properties we 
want fictional truth to have—they are ‘negation incomplete’, not closed under 
deduction, and may be inconsistent taken as a whole (p. 74). 

Currie insists that the fictional author (the f.a.) is distinct from both the real 
author and the explicit narrator(s), if any, in the story—as must indeed be the 
case if Currie’s proposal is to evade already rehearsed objections to alternative 
accounts. What, then, is the status of the f.a., and how are her beliefs, and 
thus the set of P for which ‘Fs(P)’ is true, to be determined? Currie suggests 
that, in our attempts to determine the belief structure of the f.a., we are guided 
by two sorts of considerations: (i) the text itself, which provides our only 
direct evidence as to the f.a.’s character and mental idiosyncracies; and (ii) 
background assumptions concerning the ‘historical situatedness’ of the f.a. 
Our principal guide in establishing the latter is the historical situation of the 
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real author, for ‘it is quite likely that the kind of person the fictional author 
is will depend in some way or other on the kind of person the real author is 
... When we read a work from a certain period and place, we usually assume 
we are dealing with a fictional author of that period and place’ (p. 78). But, 
as Currie immediately notes, this is not always the case: 


A moder author who writes a novel set ın the Middle Ages may succeed in 
placing within the novel a fictional author who has the beliefs that medieval people 
tended to have. In that case, what will be true in the novel will reflect medieval 
belief. More likely, his fictional author will display beliefs and attitudes that are 
distinctly modern. In that case, what ıs true in the novel will have little to do 
with the overt beliefs of medieval times. (Ibid.) 


But how are we, as readers, to distinguish these two types of cases? Faced with a 
novel whose temporal or cultural setting differs from that of the author, how 
are we to ‘situate’ the f.a. historically or culturally? More specifically, how 
does the f.a. ‘display beliefs and attitudes’ of a particular kind? In response to 
all such questions, Currie appeals to the first kind of evidence cited above: it 
is properties of the text that enable us to situate the f.a. It is our reading of 
the text that enables us to locate the f.a. within a given community, and 
identify any beliefs idiosyncratic ın the context of that community (pp. 79- 
80). It is the ‘overall impression’ of the work that guides our judgements as 
to what is explicitly true in a story, given what is explicitly stated (pp. 99- 
100). The style of a story is the means whereby the personality of the fictional 
author ıs displayed (p. 122). And, finally, it 1s evidence internal to the text 
that enables us to determine when the f.a.’s beliefs part company with the 
expressed beliefs of an explicit narrator (p. 124). 


IV 


Currie’s proposal, then, is that, qua ‘informed readers’, we determine what is 
true in a story by determining the belief structure of the f.a., and we historic- 
ally situate and individuate the f.a. on the basis of our knowledge of the 
story’s provenance (the identity and historical situation of the real author) and 
our reading of the text. Clearly, this is what Currie has to say, if his proposal 
is to evade his own objection against accounts of fictional truth that presup- 
pose prior judgements of the sort the theory is supposed to elucidate. Proven- 
ance is relevant because we are viewing the reading of fictional texts as an 
engagement in games of make-believe generated by particular conversational 
acts of fiction-making. But, given our knowledge of provenance, identifica- 
tion of the f.a. cannot proceed on the basis of any prior judgements as to 
what is true in the story that do not themselves issue from our engagement 
in the game of make-believe generated by the text. 

To see what is wrong with Currie’s account, consider, as exemplifying a 
more general difficulty, Russell Hoban’s novel, Riddley Walker.'° This novel, 
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set in a post-nuclear British culture whose inhabitants have ‘mistakenly’ reas- 
sembled various recognizable fragments of our culture, has a first-person nar- 
rator who shares his culture’s beliefs about the historical relationships between 
these fragments. Nothing in the text undercuts the credibility of the narrator, 
or ‘displays beliefs and attitudes that are distinctly modern’. Suppose we ask: 
Is it true ın the story that the narrator and his culture misunderstand the 
significance of the cultural fragments in question? If, as I think we must, we 
answer this question affirmatively, then, if Currie’s account is to accommod- 
ate such an example, we must situate the ‘fictional author’ not in the narrator’s 
culture but in that of the real author (our own). But how is the decision so to 
situate the f.a. to be made in terms of the resources available within Currie’s 
framework? For, clearly, Currie wants to allow, quite properly, that there 
can be non-explicit truths in fiction that contradict what either we or the real 
author believe. 

It is helpful, here, to compare Riddley Walker with a novel like One Hundred 
Years of Solitude." In spite of our belief, and (let us assume) Marquez’s belief, 
that natural events proceed according to natural laws, we presumably do not 
want to say that the various ‘supernatural’ events narrated in the story have 
natural explanations in the story. In this case, if Currie’s account is to comply 
with our critical judgements, we must locate the f.a. within the culture of the 
narrator, not within the culture of the real author. But, I would suggest, the 
different decisions concerning the historico-cultural situation of the f.a. in the 
two cases cannot be justified by reference to different properties of the two 
texts, nor by reference to general background information concerning the 
historico—cultural situation of the real author. Rather, it 1s because we decide 
that the deceived state of the narrator’s culture in Riddley Walker 1s true in the 
story, whereas we make no such decision in the case of One Hundred Years of 
Solitude, that we situate the f.a. as we do. Such decisions on our part are 
grounded in judgements concerning the point of the act of fiction-making 
generative of the texts in question, a matter I discuss in more detail below. 
But this requires that at least some decisions concerning what is ‘true in the 
fiction’, and thus what we are invited to make believe, logically precede judge- 
ments concerning the beliefs of the fictional author.” So, if there is a place 
for talk of the ‘fictional author’ in a theory of fiction, it cannot be the role 
allotted to this device by Currie. 


V 


There are, I beleve, two lessons to be drawn from this discussion, the second 
of which is less obvious but more important for a theory of fiction. The first, 
more obvious, lesson is that we need to reconsider how to analyse the notion 
of ‘truth in fiction’. If we preserve Currie’s thesis that fictional truth is a 
matter of what the reader is invited to make believe, we might be tempted 
by an analysis that incorporates the real author, not in respect of her general 
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beliefs about the world, but, rather, in respect of how she intends her story to 
be received. The most obvious candidate, 


‘F,(P)’ is true just in case the real author of S intends the reader to make 
believe that P, 


is clearly inadequate, since it does not allow for the failure of the real author 
to produce a work in which her intention is realized. As with Currie’s own 
proposal, it seems we must take into account the reasonable inferences that 
would be made by a suitably informed receiver of the author’s text. Adapting 
a recent suggestion along such lines by Alex Byrne,” the following proposal 
recommends itself: 


‘Fs(P)’ 1s true just ın case a suitably informed reader would infer that the 
real author of S invites the reader of S to make believe that P. 


Following Byme, I shall refer to the ‘suitably informed reader’ of a story S 
as ‘the Reader’ of S. The proposal fails to specify, in general terms, the kinds 
of circumstances under which an individual would qualify as a ‘suitably 
informed’ reader of a given story S, and its plausibility will clearly vary 
according to how this lacuna is filled." 

All plausible attempts to render the proposal more precise seem open, how- 
ever, to the objection that we can envision situations in which the Reader 
would (i) infer that the author intends her to make believe that P, yet also (ii) 
hold that the text uttered by the author is insufficient to realize this intention. 
In such cases, a proposition P may satisfy the proposed analysis, offered as a 
sufficient condition for being true in a fiction, yet not be true in the fiction 
in question. Let me sketch an example.” First, suppose that the Reader of a 
story S would reasonably infer that the author of S invites her to make believe 
the following: [HM] Much human misfortune befalls the sufferer because of 
a surfeit of pride. What inferences the Reader would reasonably make depends 
on the sorts of cognitive resources available to her, which, in turn, reflects a 
view as to when a reader is ‘suitably informed’. One some accounts, the 
Reader might draw upon her acquaintance with other works by the author in 
which it is explicitly or non-explicitly true that the downfall of the central 
character stems from his or her pride. Such resources might be ascribed to the 
Reader on the grounds that acquaintance with other works is always relevant to 
a proper understanding of the story, or, alternatively, on the grounds that it is 
clear from the text of S that such an acquaintance features among the cognitive 
resources that would most obviously enable the Reader to make sense of that 
text.!6 On the other hand, the basis for the Reader’s inferences might be more 
limited —for example, explicit assertions by the narrator of S, or an epigraph 
to the story selected by the real author. 
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The Reader, reading the text T, in which S 1s narrated, in the light of this 
inference concerning the author’s intentions, would infer that the author is 
inviting her to make believe that the painful events that befall the central 
character C in the story S arise because of C’s prideful nature. But, given 
what she infers herself to be invited to make believe in virtue of other things 
explicitly stated in T, the Reader takes such an explanation of C’s conduct 
to be psychologically implausible. The Reader cannot make sense of what 
(explicitly) happens in the story in terms of the sorts of psychological mechan- 
isms posited in [HM] unless the Reader also infers, simply on the basis of this 
difficulty, that the author is further inviting her to make believe that the world 
of the story is one in which standard assumptions about human psychology 
fail to apply. (Note that, ex hypothesi, the Reader’s difficulty stems not from 
the generalization [HM] per se, but from its supposed applicability to the 
events that befall C.) The most reasonable inference for the Reader to make 
is that: (i) the author is inviting her to make believe that, the normal assump- 
tions about human psychology applying, C’s fateful actions were motivated 
by pride, but that (i) the text constructed by the author—the manner in which 
this invitation is extended — prevents the Reader from accepting the invitation. 
In such circumstances, it seems clear, we should not say that it is true in the 
story that C’s fateful actions were motivated in the way that the author invites 
us to make believe. 

I maintain, therefore, that the Reader’s recognition that the author is invit- 
ing her to make believe that P is not sufficient to make it true in the fiction 
that P: the Reader’s recognition has to be produced ‘in the right way’ by the 
reading of the text, it would appear. Can we then say what counts as ‘the 
right way’ here? We might say that the Reader’s recognition is produced in 
the right way just in case the Reader would be willing to make believe that 
P as a result of her inferring, through her reading of the text, that the author 
is inviting the reader to engage in such make-believe. This is unhelpful, how- 
ever, because it fails to enlighten us as to the sorts of circumstances under 
which the Reader would be so willing. 

I have no easy solution to offer to this problem. But it is far from clear that 
we should be looking for the sort of answer that writers like Currie and Byrne 
assume is possible. This brings me to the second lesson to be drawn from my 
argument against Currie, a lesson sharpened by the foregoing reflections upon 
the variant of Byrne’s proposal. It is fundamental to the sort of approach 
Curne favours to the issue of truth in fiction that an account of truth in a 
story, an account of what he terms ‘story meaning’, is basic to an account of 
fiction in the sense that it is presupposed by any attempt to understand the 
‘meaning’ of a fictional work in any deeper sense. Thus, he distances his own 
project from critical concerns with ‘the work’s genre, its symbolic elements, 
its underlying moral and aesthetic vision’: 
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What I have said about the notion of fictional truth allows no ready generalization 
to cover these other aspects. I have concentrated on story meaning here partly 
because it is the most tractable element in all that can be called .. . the meaning 
of a fictional work; it seems to be that aspect most likely to yield to an analysis 
of some precision. Another reason is that the story meaning is basic in our under- 
standing of these other, perhaps more glamorous, kinds of meaning. If we have 
no firm gnp on the story the work has to tell—if we are confused about what is 
true in the story—we are likely to go wrong in our probing of its symbolic or 
metaphysical content. (pp. 117-118) 


In the case of Riddley Walker, I would suggest, it is precisely because we see 
the deceived status of the narrator’s culture as crucial to the point of the novel— 
because we recognize, perhaps, in the situation of the narrator’s culture, an 
analogue of our own relationship to our cultural predecessors—that we take 
the deception to be true in the story. In such a case, the inverse of the scenario 
bruited by Currie obtains: one who misses the ‘symbolic or metaphysical 
content’ of the work is likely to go wrong in arnving at an understanding of 
what is true in the story.” 

Let me expand a little on these claims, and relate them to another central 
feature of Currie’s analysis of fiction. As we have seen, Currie holds that the 
fictional status of a text stems from its provenance, as the product of an 
ulocutionary act of ‘fiction-making’. He claims, however, that such an analysis 
fails to provide a sufficient condition for the fictionality of a text: it is also 
necessary, he maintains, that, if the narrated events are in fact true, they 
are at most ‘accidentally true’, where this is a matter of their not displaying 
“counter-factual dependence’ on the actual events to which they correspond. 
This seems to rule out (and Currie’s discussion suggests that it is meant to rule 
out) as ‘fictional’ a text whose utterer A truly believes that the narrated events 
fully correspond to an actual sequence of events. 

I think, however, that such a text could be legitimately classified as fiction. 
For the intuition underlying Currie’s further necessary condition of fic- 
tionhood is best accommodated by a fuller specification of the constraints 
under which narrative construction takes place in genuine illocutionary acts 
of fiction~-making. We can approach such a fuller specification by asking what 
is involved in reading a text as fiction. Suppose a text T narrates a particular 
sequence of events. As a reader I may ask, ‘why those events in that order?’ In 
asking that question, I posit a choice, whose product is the sequence of events 
narrated in the text, where this choice 1s presumably governed by certain 
constraints. To treat the text as non-fiction is, at least in part, to take certain 
facts, or presumed facts, about how events transpired independently of the 
generation of T as constraining possible selections and orderings of all the 
events narrated in T. If, on the other hand, I treat the text as fiction, I assume 
that no such constraint governed the choices made in generating the text. 
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Suppose we conjoin this idea— that fiction-making involves narrative choices 
made under certain kinds of constraints —with Currie’s idea that something 
is a work of fiction in so far as it is the product of an act of fiction-making. 
On the resulting view, the fictionality of a text generated with the intention 
that receivers ‘make believe’ the narrated events depends neither on (i) whether 
the narrated events correspond to some actual sequence of events, nor on (i) 
whether the utterer of the text knows of, or is unconsciously guided by, the 
actual sequence of events in question; it depends, rather, on (iii) whether 
correspondence with the manner in which events actually transpired was 
taken, by the utterer, to be a constraint that the ordering of events in T must 
satisfy. This allows an utterer to select, as the narrative content of her story, 
a sequence of events she knows or believes to have actually occurred, as long 
as it is the satisfaction of some other constraint—term this C-1—by this 
sequence of events that governs her choice. Currie’s ‘counter-factual depend- 
ence’ principle 1s upheld, for if actual events had transpired differently, then 
the narrative would have been correspondingly different only if that sequence 
of events also satisfied C-1. 

How does this bear on the issue of truth in a story? In the first place, the 
constraints that operate in the narrative choices made by the utterer of a 
fictional text are a function of the utterer’s purpose(s) in engaging ın a given 
act of fiction-making. In the case of much ‘non-serious’ fiction, the purpose(s) 
may be simply to entertain, or to tell ‘a good yarn’, or perhaps to realize some 
moral, political, or rhetorical end—bringing about catharsis, raising political 
consciousness, or placating a tired child at bedtime. In most such cases, fully 
appreciating the story does not require that one grasps the utterer’s purposes. 
It may, however, be a necessary condition for a literary text to count as 
‘serious fiction’ that a reader who has not enquired as to the point of this story 
being told in this way can be held to have failed to exercise a properly respons- 
ible attitude towards the work instantiated in the text. Here, as the examples 
offered in section IV above show, grasping the point of the story may have 
a crucial bearing on one’s correctly determining what is true in the story. 
However, as the hypothetical example sketched in section V suggests, an 
author’s purposes do not by themselves determine what is true in her story. 
The author can indeed invite the reader to make believe that P, but the reader, 
while recognizing the invitation and being generally willing to engage in a 
game of make-believe with the author’s text, can decline this invitation. Here, 
as elsewhere, it takes two to tango. 

The inferences of the informed reader engaged in a game of make-believe 
with a particular text address what are taken to be the fruits of an intentional 
act of fiction-making on the part of the person who uttered the text. The 
reader posits certain constraints govering the narrative choices made by the 
utterer, and, to the extent that she treats the text as ‘serious fiction’, she posits 
these constraints by reference to a purpose ascribed to the author in telling 
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this story in this way., As a result, determining what the fictional author 
believes, or what the real author invites us to make-believe, may require a 
prior determination as to what the real author wants us to believe. If, as I have 
suggested, this is the case for much ‘serious’ fiction, then the appropriate 
conclusion to draw is that, contrary to the observations with which I opened 
this paper, the issues of ‘truth in fiction’ and ‘truth through fiction’ are not as 


distinct as some would have us believe. 


David Davies, Department of Philosophy, McGill University, 855 Sherbrooke Street 


West, Montreal, Quebec, Canada H3A 2T7. 
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KANT’S ASSESSMENT OF MUSIC IN 
THE CRITIQUE OF JUDGMENT 


Martin Weatherston 


IN ms Critique of Judgment, Kant assesses the various arts as to their worth. In 
this ranking of the arts, music gets a very low rating, apparently below even 
the telling of jokes. This essay will attempt to show the steps by which Kant 
arrives at his low estimation of music. 

The most crucial distinction to be made in assessing the arts is that between 
the agreeable and the beautiful. We can judge an object as regards the pleasure 
it gives us on two grounds. On the one hand, we can merely respond to the 
effect of the sensation occasioned by the object. A judgement directly upon 
sense assesses the object as to its agreeableness, and the pleasure it gives is called 
enjoyment [§3 (205)].' However, the pleasure derived from agreeable sensation 
is entirely contingent upon one’s personal inclinations. It can by no means be 
attributed with any necessity to others [§7 (212)]. On the other hand, we can 
abstract from the matter of sensation, and attend merely to the form it presents 
to our understanding. If we thus put aside all the charms of the matter of 
sensation, and reflect on the form alone, we are taking pleasure in beauty. 
The pleasure taken in beauty is thus dependent not on mere sense, but on the 
conditions for cognition. 

Now that the distinction between what is agreeable or charming and what 
is beautiful has been clarified, we are in a position to ask whether music can 
be a beautiful art. This question raises many difficulties. Although Kant does 
allow for beauty in music, we shall see that music has a very uncertain hold 
on its place as a beautiful art. This distinctive place of music in Kant’s philo- 
sophy has been noted by Arden Reed: 


Music is in some way undecidable, situated in the gap between the beautiful and 
the agreeable, and confounding the distinction between form and content.? 


Reed is right to point out that the position of music in Kant’s philosophy is 
complex, although in calling music’s place ‘undecidable’ he 13 being too scep- 
tical. Although Kant is far from clear on music’s position among the arts, his 
views can be determined. 
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The question of beauty in music, and similarly in the art of colour, is much 
more difficult to determine than with the other arts. The formative arts pro- 
vide a clearly defined figure, which obviously is apprehended as a form. 
Poetry calls attention to the interrelationships of its linguistic components, 
and thus directs attention away from the mere sensuousness of speech. Music 
and colour are not so clearly formal. Neither present the kind of form familiar 
to us from cognition, so the question must be asked: Do they present a form 
at all? Do they not rather invite us to revel in sensation? 

Although colours and tones can always appeal through their sensuousness, 
Kant held that there is an element in both colour and tone which can be 
called beautiful, namely their purity [§14 (224)].° Thus, colours and tones in 
themselves can be beautiful in so far as they are pure. For Kant, a pure colour 
or tone 1s one that can be apprehended uniformly [§14 (224)]. Thus, the beauty 
of a colour or tone hes in the formal quality of its apprehension, and this 
apprehension should not be disturbed by sensuous elements which would 
disturb it. 

However beautiful tones or colours may be in themselves, they are not to 
be considered as an addition to the beautiful object that they serve to enhance. 
This would be to treat them as agreeable additions to beauty, which is clearly 
Ulegitimate. In the play of tones, it is not the beauty of the individual pure 
tones that matters, but rather their composition. The beauty of tones must be 
decided separately from the beauty of the composition that employs them 
[§14 (225-6)]. Thus, when judging a composition, the beauty of tone must 
be set aside, just as if it were a charm, so that the judgement upon the form 
of the composition may be pure. The advantage of beauty over charm lies in 
that beautiful tones, as pure tones, make for greater clarity in the composition. 

In order to further our examination of music, the distinction between free 
and adherent beauty should be made clear. A free judgement of taste is what 
we have considered so far: the object is considered apart from its charms, and 
the judgement is not dependent upon any concept of what the thing is to be. 
A judgement on adherent beauty is likewise free from the merely agreeable, 
but it presupposes a concept of the purpose of the object, and the perfection of 
the object according to that purpose [§16 (229)]. This concept of perfection is 
itself complex, in that it expresses a relation between the cognition of the art 
work as an object and its purpose [§48 (311)]. The concept of perfection 
expresses a relation between the way we cognize the object (and the con- 
sequent harmony of our faculties) and the purpose of the art object.‘ 

In describing the judgements that we make upon art objects, Kant develops 
the notion of an aesthetic idea. An aesthetic idea is a representation which 
enlivens thought through its rich associations [449 (314)]. It is this aesthetic 
idea which allows the art work to express moral ideas. The rich associations 
of an aesthetic idea make it seem as if it is reaching beyond experience, just 
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as rational ideas do. If we connect an aesthetic idea to a rational idea, the 
unboundedness of the aesthetic idea acts as a symbol for the unboundedness 
of the rational idea, and thus our rational capacity is enlivened by this seeming 
appearance of the rational in sense experience [§49 (314-15)]. 

This is the full significance of Kant’s discussion of the ‘purpose’ of an art 
work: both the moral concept which the work expresses and the concept by 
which the object is cognized come into our judgement. Through this connec- 
tion of an aesthetic idea to a rational idea, imagination and reason are seen in 
harmony, and the whole of our mental powers is improved thereby. There- 
fore, while a pure and free judgement of taste merely assesses the harmony 
of the imagination and the understanding, judgement upon adherent beauty 
furthers the culture of the mental powers [§44 (306)]. Therefore, we are not to 
consider adherent beauty as being in any way inferior to free beauty. Indeed, 
the advantage of adherent beauty lies in having been fixed through a concept 
of purpose. By bringing a concept of reason into harmony with taste, our 
faculty of the representative power gains [§17 (233)]. 

The connection of a rational idea with an aesthetic idea is of the utmost 
importance in assessing the value of an art form. The true worth of the aes- 
thetic experience is the aid it gives to morality [§60 (356)]. Taste 1s thus at its 
best when it clearly expresses moral ideas. Without 2 connection to morality, 
art will tend to be appreciated as a mere enjoyment. Through being fixed to 
a moral concept, aesthetic appreciation 1s harmonized with reason, so that all 
our faculties gain [§52 (326)]. Por Kant, taste enters its true vocation when it 
is fixed by a moral concept. 

From this we can see that free beauty ıs ultrmately of lower value than 
adherent beauty, since it is connected to no concept. In this aspect music is 
similar to parrots, sea-shells and wallpaper, all of which are free beauties [§16 
(229)]. We can now see the full import of Kant’s classification of music as a 
free beauty. Even though pure tones are beautiful, because their beauty is free 
and fixed to no moral idea, the appreciation of the beauty of music can lapse 
into mere enjoyment of its charms. 

Kant attempts to justify this classification of music as a free beauty through 
examining music in relation to the other arts. As a preliminary to his evalu- 
ation of the arts, Kant attempts a classification of them on the analogy of 
speech. He reminds us initially that while beauty in general is the expression 
of aesthetic ideas, in beautiful art this idea must be occasioned by the concept 
of the object [§51r (320)]. l 

Kant offers his classıfication of the arts as a merely tentative scheme. We 
will see that although this classification will bolster Kant’s low opinion of 
music, it is the analysis of how music is cognized that is the fundamental 
ground for this opinion. Kant divides the arts into three categories which are 
based on the way in which men express themselves through speech. Firstly, 
there is word, which expresses thought. The arts of speech are poetry and 
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rhetoric. Secondly, there is deportnent, or gesticulation, which expresses intu- 
ition. These are the formative arts, such as painting, sculpture, architecture 
and landscape gardening. Thirdly, there are the arts of tone, or modulation, 
which express sensation. These arts include music and coloration [§51 (320- 
5)]. 

Kant’s discussion of music in this section has some peculiarities which are 
initially puzzling. Once again he raises the issue of whether music is a beautiful 
art, but does so without reference to his earlier distinction between pure and 
impure tones. Some of the oddness of this omission may be dispelled if we 
remember that this section is concerned with the arts as expressing aesthetic 
ideas through the concept of the object. Pure tones, which in themselves 
would be free beauties, and thus lacking concepts, would not strictly come 
into the discussion. 

Kant says that the arts of tone are concerned with the differing degrees of 
the tension of the sense to which the sensation belongs [§51 (324)]. The curious 
thing about the arts of tone is that they depend upon a sensibility which seems 
to be unnecessary for cognition. Thus, a man can be colour-blind or tone-deaf, 
and still see as sharply or hear as distinctly as one who is not lacking these 
susceptibilities. Kant holds that sensitivity to colour or to tone is useful only 
for aesthetic appreciation and not useful for the cognition of the objects of 
nature in any other aspect (although we could certainly quibble here in the 
case of colour at least). The fact that these susceptibilities are not cognitive 
makes it an open question about whether they can be formal. We know that 
ordinary sensation, which is not itself formal, can be apprehended in a concept 
of the object, and thus formally, but what about non-cognitive sensations? 

Kant is not here disputing that there is a formal element in the apprehension 
of individual tones, but is rather discussing the possibility of apprehending 
form in a composition. This may be seen in the sentences which conclude the 
section: 


.. we would declare music either .. . to be the beautiful [schön] play of sensa- 
tions (of hearing), or [to be the play] of agreeable sensanons. Only under the first 
kind of explication will music be presented wholly as fine [schön] art, while under 
the second it would be presented (at least in part) as an agreeable art. [§51 (325)] 


This quotation is indeed ambiguous in that Kant contrasts the explanation of 
music as a beautiful play of sensations with music as a play of agreeable sensa- 
tions, and not, as might be expected, as an agreeable play of (beautiful) sensa- 
tions. However, given that Kant has allowed that pure tones can be beautiful 
in themselves, we can conclude that the issue is not sumply whether music is 
beautiful or agreeable, but whether it is wholly beautiful or partly agreeable. 

The issue discussed in this section is thus whether or not the form of a 
musical composition is what is appreciated in music, or in other words, 
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whether we appreciate music as a beautiful formal structure. This may seem 
odd, given that Kant has already declared that the beauty of music must he 
in its composition [§14 (225-5)], and would thus seem to have implied that 
the apprehension of this form is possible. Since Kant does go on to deny that 
music is a beautiful art, it would seem that he is thereby disputing our ability 
to appreciate the form of a musical composition. 

In order to solve the question of whether music is a beautiful art, Kant 
presents a physiological discussion of the possibility of apprehending form in 
music. On the one hand, since we cannot perceive the time interval between 
the vibrations which make up tones, these must be perceived merely as an 
effect, which would provide no structural foundation for composition. On 
the other hand, those who are not tone-deaf can perceive a definite quality in 
tones that is fixed by intelligible differences. These intelligible differences 
could be the means by which musical form could be created and apprehended 
[Ss (325)]. 

Kant leaves this dilemma open, but as we shall see, he goes on to treat 
music as a largely agreeable art, and indeed seems to accept the first alternative 
that tones are appreciated as a mere effect. Though this failure to announce 
his preference is rather lax of Kant, I think we can see a possible reason why 
his decision seemed inevitable to him. For Kant, intelligible differences in 
tones would have to be based on a perceived quality which was not merely 
of the degree of sensation [§51 (325)]. In the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant 
shows that with the categories of quality we apprehend by means of intensive 
magnitude, that is, degree.” If these intelligible differences in tones and colours 
are not perceived through the degree of sensation, nor as a series of distinct 
vibrations (thus employing the categories of quantity), then the differences in 
tones are not perceived as being directly based upon the formal relations of 
the universal conditions of human experience, that is, the categories, such as 
they are required for the cognition of an object by any man. The differences 
in tones would presumably be apprehended by a much more complex and 
derivative synthesis. Since Kant has claimed that the arts of tone ‘are concerned 
with nothing else than the proportion of the different degrees of the disposi- 
tion (tension) of the sense to which the sensation belongs’ [§51 (324)], these 
intelligible differences must then be bound up with the specific characteristics 
of the ear, which can, of course, differ widely between individuals. These 
‘intelligible differences’ would thus reduce to a mere effect, which cannot 
serve as the basis for composition. 

If Kant reasoned in this way, he must have been sceptical about the possibil- 
ity of the perception of form through non-cognitive sensations such as colour 
and pitch because such a form would not have been universally communic- 
able. If some people are indeed tone-deaf, it may be the case that many other 
people are tone-deaf to varying degrees. Since these sensations are not essential 
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for the cognition of objects (according to Kant), there would be no reason 
why there, should be an essential similarity in the way people hear tones, in 
contrast to the way people hear words or natural sounds. If tones are appre- 
hensible in varying degrees and in differing ways, then universal communica- 
tion cannot be based on them. The relations among tones might be heard as 
subjectively as the connections some people claim to perceive between colours 
and key signatures. This consideration would seem to show that musical 
composition is not apprehended formally. 

Finally, and perhaps most tellingly, if tone and colour really are incidental 
to cognition, neither would be adequate as a basis for a concept of an object 
without the aid of other elements of cognition. If this is the case, then music 
can never supply a concept of what the object ought to be, and thus of the 
perfection of the object. Music cannot become an adherent beauty, and thus 
is in danger of sinking into a mere enjoyment. 

The supposition that colour and tone are inessential for cognition provides 
us with many possible grounds for doubting the possibility of perceiving form 
in a musical composition. Whatever the opinion Kant may actually have held 
as to the reason for this, he does seem to think that the difference between 
tones is apprehended as a mere effect. These effects must necessarily be inad~ 
equate for providing a perceptible form, and thus musical composition fails 
to provide a cognitive concept. We can see in addition that he thought that 
music also fails to provide any moral concepts. 

This failure is expounded in Kant’s evaluation of the arts. Poetry is rated 
the highest of all the arts. It has the advantage of uniting explicit concepts of 
objects to explicit moral concepts, thus bringing all our faculties into harmony 
and enlivened activity [$53 (326)]. Poetry, since it tries to see nature in terms 
of moral ideas and makes this aim quite explicit, clearly leads the way in the 
cultivation of the mental powers. 

The formative arts, and among them painting in particular, follow upon 
poetry in the cultivation of the faculties. The formative arts promote the 
harmony of our faculties by moving from concepts to sensation [§53, (330)] 
so that we may, for example, have a painting expressing heroism. 

In the judgement of reason, music is far below these two. It is not initially 
clear, however, why painting can express moral ideas while music cannot. 
One reason for this may possibly be found in the way that beauty is a symbol 
for morality. Taste provides a symbol for morality in that it is free from mere 
sensibility and thus universal. If indeed, as Kant would seem to hold, music 
is not apprehended formally in its composition, but just in the purity of its tones, 
the freedom of the faculties is thus limited. Music would thus be inadequate to 
serve as a symbol for the unboundedness and the freedom from sensation of 
moral ideas. In other words, Kant seems to be holding that we must have 
apprehension of the large-scale form of an art work, as well as the small-scale 
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form of its components, if we are to see moral ideas in art. In contrast to 
music, the formative arts very obviously present large-scale forms, since we 
can see the whole complex image at once. 

A further explanation might be found in Kant’s classification of the arts on 
the analogy of speech. Although we can express our moral nature in words 
or action (deportment), in contrast sensation cannot express anything moral. 
Thus, poetry and the formative arts have a clear analogy to morality, while 
music does not. Indeed Kant does explain music as presenting a.language of 
the affects (affections) [§53 (328)]. The affects have a very low moral worth 
[§29 (272)]. The affects expressed by music are, of course, not definite 
thoughts, and thus the combinations of tones, rather than expressing some- 
thing rationally comprehensible, suggest merely an unspeakable wealth of 
thought without, however, anything being thought [§54 (329)]. 

In order to make this last claim as to the meaninglessness of music, Kant 
has to reject the possibility that one derives pleasure from the composition of 
music, that is, its formal structure. Music must be viewed as a series of pleasing 
tones. Kant does not deny that formal relations are an integral part of music 
[$53 (329)]. However, Kant intends to establish that while the effect of music 
is dependent upon the mathematical relationships of the tones, the appeal 
of music lies in the meaningless succession of intense and varied aesthetic 
ideas: 


But mathematics certainly does not play the slightest part in the charm and mental 
agitation that music produces. Rather, it is only the indispensable condition 
(conditio sine qua non) of that ratio of the ımpressions, in their combmation as well 
as change, which enables us to comprehend them . . [§53 (329)] 


Mathematics, indeed, acts as the indispensable condition of music, in that it 
prescribes certain rules for the combinations of tones that prevent displeasing 
results. Mathematical relations govern how tones may be combined in har- 
monies, and how they may succeed one another in melodies without causing 
displeasure. (Oddly, Kant does not seem to believe that the mathematical 
relations in melody could extend beyond the juxtaposition of any two notes.) 

Music is in the peculiar position of depending upon formal considerations 
for its possibility as an art, while this form 1s not apprehended as such. Math- 
ematics seems merely to be the mechanism for producing music, perhaps like 
proper grammar in poetry, or correct canvas-stretching and colour-mixing in 
painting. This mathematical form thus has no element of play about it, but is 
merely mechanical. Kant clearly believed that musicians intended only to pro- 
vide enjoyment, and that they regarded the formal rules of their craft as mere 
rules of prudence, which were not to be used creatively. 

Thus, although music moves the mind in a greater number of ways and 
more intensely than any other art, it has no connection to morality. It provides 
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enjoyment rather than cultivation, and so reason must ultimately be dissatis~ 
fied with it [§53 (328)]. Music is in the position of being a free beauty which, 
because it is not fixed to a concept, is appreciated as a mere enjoyment. 

Music, like wit, gives gratification merely through its changes. Indeed, 
Kant says that music provides a merely bodily pleasure. The sensation of 
music excites aesthetic ideas of the affections, which then affect the body with 
redoubled force [§54 (332)]. The beauties of music are only a ‘necessary 
vehicle’ for pleasing sensations, and thus, Kant claims, music should be called 
a merely agreeable art rather than a beautiful art [§54 (332)]. 

To sum up: we can see that Kant holds that although music has an element 
of beauty which makes it universally communicable, we do not appreciate 
music as a beautiful play of sensations, that is, we do not appreciate the 
mathematical form of the composition. We merely apprehend a highly stimu- 
lating flow of unrelated, or loosely related, aesthetic ideas. Thus, although 
music is based on the beauty of tones, ıt 1s appreciated as a mere enjoyment. 
Its aesthetic ideas are not linked to rational ideas, and so it does not further 
our mental faculties, but merely stumulates the body. 

Kant’s analysis of music is clearly inadequate. His analysis moves from the 
initial transcendental analysis towards a conception of music that is increas- 
ingly both personal and implausible. His rejection of form and moral expres- 
sion in music is unsatisfactory for the Baroque music of his youth, which 
showed a great interest in exploiting the formal aspect of music through 
polyphonic writing; for Classical music, which depends on the apprehension 
of long-term harmonic and thematic relationships; and for the Romantic music 
that was beginning at the time of the writing of the Critique of Judgment, since 
Romantic music explicitly attempted to express moral ideas through purely 
musical means. 

It is in the question of the apprehension of form in a musical composition 
where we can see the inadequacy of Kant’s position most glaringly. While 
Kant has tried to cast doubt on the possibility of apprehending form in a 
musical composition, nevertheless he has to admit that formal, mathematical 
relations are an integral part of music; yet he claims that these formal relations 
are not appreciated as such. Instead, pleasure in music comes from the succes- 
sion of affects that the harmony and melody produce. Even the admission of 
the effects of melody is damaging to Kant’s position. He seems to want to 
claim that in melody, mathematics governs only the change or transition of 
tones, so that displeasing juxtapositions may be avoided. If we can perceive 
formal relations over a stretch of time, as anyone who is not completely 
unmusical indeed can, we have a clear case for music being a beautiful art. 

The real culprit in Kant’s analysis of music is his inability to explain appre- 
hension of tones and the forms built upon them in a way that he did not find 
absurd. We can see, though, that this difficulty is occasioned by Kant’s rather 
crude understanding of the components of music. We find, for instance, that 
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Kant makes no mention of rhythm. Rhythm clearly presents a regular structure 
through which formal relations can be presented. 

Furthermore, Kant understands individual notes ın terms of the ambiguous 
term ‘tone’. If Kant had analysed tone into pitch and timbre, he would have 
found it much easier to see how musical forms are cognized, and he would 
not have been so ready to equate tones and colours. The pitch of any note in 
a musical composition 1s meaningful only in relation to the other notes of the 
composition. By the interrelation of pitches within a composition; a composer 
is able to create clear formal structures. The importance of this in composition 
can be seen in the fact that when the actual pitches of 2 composition are 
changed while leaving the relationships intact (transposition), we still have 
the same piece of music. Furthermore, the timbres of that composition can 
be changed by assigning the notes to different instruments, while still leaving 
substantially the same piece of music. These considerations thus indicate that 
it is not ‘tones’ but timbres (aptly called tone-colours) that are equivalent to 
colours in that they make the form more intuitable and in incidentally adding 
charms. 

But Kant saw no need for a more careful analysis. His own inability to 
appreciate form in music is shown by his revealing claim that it is usually 
impossible to remember music shortly after one has heard it. For Kant, 
musical impressions, rather than being capable of being retained to our lasting 
pleasure, ‘either are extinguished entirely or, if the imagination involuntarily 
repeats them, they are more likely to be irksome to us than agreeable’ [§53 
(330)]. Furthermore, music lacks urbanity, in that one may be disturbed by 
music made by other people.® Thus, it would seem that Kant allowed his lack 
of appreciation (and perhaps even dislike) of music to blind him to the need 
for more careful thinking. In short, Kant’s assessment of music is a blot on 
an otherwise profound analysis of aesthetic experience. 


Dr Martin Weatherston, Department of Philosophy, East Stroudsburg University, 
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THE STUPA IN INDIAN ART: 
SYMBOLS AND THE SYMBOLIC 


Jane Duran 


WEEN ONE thinks of the art of India, one frequently imagines the impressive 
Hindu temples, such as those at Khajuraho and Konarak, or perhaps the mini- 
atures of Mughal art. Yet there is a tradition in Indian art that predates either 
of these and is directly connected to—at the very least—elements of the larger 
Hindu tradition. That is the Buddhist enterprise of stupa or reliquary construc- 
tion, and the importance of the stupa in the history of the art of the Indian 
subcontinent cannot be overestimated. 

The stupa is of more than mere historical import, because the stupa itself 
embodies components susceptible to analysis along lines of great interest to 
analytic aesthetics. Contemporary analytic aesthetics has often tried to deal, 
and not always successfully, with questions involving symbols or symbolism. 
To what extent can a sign serve as a symbol of something if ıt is connected 
in the imagination with some other object or event? Is it possible for an entre 
work of art to serve as a symbol? Does the notion that something successfully 
serves as a symbol imply that it must have some conventional relation to that 
which it symbolizes? 

The Buddhist stupa is typically a large mound covering an interment of 
bones or other relics of a bodhisattva or Buddhist saint. Its ground-plan mir- 
rors the notion of the mandala, or symbol of the cosmos, and its apex 1s 
supposed to be constructed in accordance with some concept of the cosmic 
axis.* The stupa is itself symbol and symbolic, redolent of a Buddhist/Hindu 
worldview that may be difficult to articulate in Western terms. In this paper 
I will attempt to illuminate certain areas of contemporary theory with regard 
to the notion of the symbolic in terms of information provided to us by the 
construction of these Buddhist monuments. 


I 


The levels of symbolism inherent in the stupa, as standardly constructed, are 
complex and intricate. Rowland notes, of the stupas of the Sunga period (185- 
72 BC): 


[T]he architecture of the surrounding railing and the actual ntual of veneration 
may be traced to pre-Buddhist solar cults. The ground-plan of the railing, with 
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the gateways at the four points of the compass describing the revolving claws of 
2 swastika, is no accident, but a purposeful incorporation of one of the most 
ancient [cosmic] symbols .. The practical function of the railing or vedika was 
to separate the sacred precinct from the secular world.” 


Here the art historian is telling us that the very ground-plan of the stupa— 
let alone its other parts—is based on the symbolism of the cosmic structure. 
Rowland claims that the walk around the grounds mirrors the course of the 
sun in the heavens, and also the Buddha’s life; the guardrails symbolize the 
demarcation between the sacred and the profane. In short (and this 1s merely 
a portion of a lengthy description of stupa plans given by Rowland preparat- 
ory to an even more detailed description of the Bharhut stupa), virtually every 
aspect of the physical stupa, its plan and its geometrical precision has symbolic 
value. 

But what does it mean to make such an assertion? A great deal of the 
contemporary commentary on the notion of symbolism reminds us of the 
need for conventionality, some sort of understood relationship, between the 
symbol and the thing symbolized. As one contemporary analytic philosopher 
notes, ‘A symbol serves to transfer someone’s thought to something other 
than itself, and the transfer is not a random association.” Does it make sense 
to foster the claim that the ground-plan of the stupa is symbolic when such 
symbolism might very well have failed for a great majonty of those living at 
the time? We can hypothesize that literacy and acquaintance with the more 
ramified parts of the Buddhist tradition would have a great bearing on a 
supplicant’s ability to make the relevant associations, and there is no reason 
to believe that many would have been so able. 

Clearly, our notion of the symbolic is in need of elucidation. When the 
association is stretched to the point of vacuity, one 1s tempted to say that 
symbolism obviously fails, but a case like that of the Sunga stupa does not 
seem to fall neatly into such a category. Perhaps further contemporary work 
on the notion of the symbolic can be of help here. 


H 


Susanne Langer’s work on symbol has the importance that it does largely 
because of its thoroughness and detail. We can already sense that no simple- 
minded formulation of the notion symbol can possibly do the topic justice; 
fortunately, Langer eschews such simplification in her work and, in so doing, 
helps us with the use of the notion of symbol in other cultural contexts. She 
writes: 


Before a symbolic form 1s put to public religious use—before it serves the difficult 
art of presenting really profound ideas—it has probably had a long career in a 
much homelier capacity. Long before men perform rites which enact the phases 
of hfe, they have learned such acting ın play. And the play of children is very 
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instructive if we would observe the peculiarly intellectual (non-practical) nature 
of gesture.” 


Here Langer reminds us that the source of much of what is profound about 
rite is not only found in the chronology of the culture, but also in the chrono- 
logy of the individual. Mimicry and the notion of acting out are of crucial 
importance and may very well have a great deal to do with the rite that is 
eventually established. 

We can discern two levels of analysis, then, for the notion that the stupas 
themselves serve as symbols. A prosaic gloss on this notion—that the ground- 
plan itself has the structure of a mandala, or constitutes an ‘architectural 
yantra’, as some have said®°—represents only one level of categorization. Still 
another level has to do with the notion that circumambulation of the stupa is 
itself part of a rite, and that the rite in question is rooted in imitative play. 
Here we can see these two levels reinforce each other, as it were: some of the 
less overtly ritualistic aspects of the stupa may still be related to this notion 
of mimetic play, and some of the more blatantly ritualistic aspects of its 
construction must, perforce, be relevant to the notion of symbol in the sense 
of sign. Langer herself captures this part of the concept of the symbol when 
she writes that ‘instead of completing the natural history of a feeling, it [the 
symbol] denotes the feeling, and may merely bring it to mind.. .” 

A Langerian analysis is particularly instructive to us here because of the 
simultaneous breadth and depth that Langer brings to the topic. Nevertheless, 
other crucial sorts of questions about the role of symbol in a cultural artefact of 
such complexity as the stupa remain. There are still several urgent questions, 
articulated previously, about the role of the knower and the symbol and about 
the role of acquaintance-with-the-symbol. In order for there to be a coherent 
overarching concept of the symbolic, there must be some sense in which the 
statement that the cross is the symbol of Christianity is on a par with, or 
reminiscent of, our statement that the plan of the reliquary is 2 symbol of the 
cosmos in the Buddhist tradition. In the first instance, the symbol derives part 
of its potency, presumably, from constant use and association. These are 


aspects of the symbolic that must be investigated. 


M 


With regard to the notion of convention and the symbolic, Meeson has noted 
that: 


[A]s initial experience hardens through conventional usage into stylistic manner- 
ism where a familiar symbolic interpretation 1s both encouraged and anticipated, 
when meaning begins to take on a firmer semantc structure and when interpreta- 
tion against a known intention on the part of the artist takes over from response 
rooted in the immediacy of sensation itself... at this point those feelings of 
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wonder and delight which accompany the aesthetic tend to give way to.. 
familianty.° 


At first blush this problem would seem not to accrue to the sort of religious 
monument with which we are here concerned, since it seems to be an obvious 
delineation of the overt in the Western symbolic tradition. But the very fact 
that Meeson brings up this difficulty reminds us of an assertion that he seems 
to take for granted, and to which I alluded in the previous section: that the 
notion of the symbolic is closely related to the notion of the conventional. 
There is a certain sense in which it is oxymoronic to speak of non-conventional 
symbols, and to try to make out a case for, say, the ground-plan of a stupa, 
would seem to be to fall into this very trap. 

Now it is here that information on standard symbols within the Hindu 
and Buddhist tradition can be of the most help, because although we might 
hypothesize that the use of these symbols is somewhat less heavily convention- 
alized than the use of religious symbols in the West (for a variety of reasons) 
we would still expect to be able to give some account of the use of the symbols 
that helps flesh out our view of what it means to say that a stupa is symbolic. 

A number of commentators seem to be under the impression that the geo- 
metricity of the stupa plan is a sort of mandala, or a specialized sort of yantra. 
Within the Hindu tradition a yantra is the symbolic manifestation of the divine 
or cosmic, much as the mantra is its aural manifestation. The notion of a 
mandala is well-established within the Hindu/Buddist tradition, and carries 
over into other cultural manifestations of the tradition, such as Tibetan 
Buddhism. There is a high degree of conventionality to such works, and they 
are recognizable as geometric patterns on a ground sometimes embellished 
with the figures of minor deities.’ In fact, one commentator goes so far as to 
refer to the stupas as ‘stone mandalas’ or ‘architectural yantras’. As Khanna 
notes with regard to an Indonesian stupa, 


The Sri Yantra is essentially three-dimensional, like a terraced mountain, and 
both yantra and stupa represent the cosmological scheme of the mythical ‘world 
mountain’, Mount Meru. As [has been demonstrated in the study of Borobudur], 
the internal design of the temple can best be understood through the Sm Yantra.” 


Here the commentator makes a direct appeal to the notion of a holy yantra 
in order to try to make the format of a stupa more comprehensible to West- 
erners (interestingly enough, the text itself is on yantras). 

A strong argument can be made, then, that the stupa and its plan are sym- 
bolic on more than one level. The more flat-footed and somewhat less sophist- 
icated level is perhaps best thought of as akin to iconic symbolism. The other 
levels discussed in the previous section are clearly more evocative of the 
notions of nte and myth. That an icon can penetrate all of these levels is 
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intriguing, and the notion that conventionality might possess gradations is 
also one worthy of investigation. 


IV 


Our preliminary view of the symbolism of the stupa, then, is that it lacks the 
ngid conventionalty of many symbols that might commonly be employed 
in Western art, but that we can make sense of the notion that it is symbolic 
by usıng the rather free-flowing notion of a yantra, specifically that of a 
mandala, as the basis for our contention. European art or worship has no 
comparable category—in general, it seems fair to say that the iconicity of 
most symbols in Western art is more pronounced, and that the template-like 
notion of the yantra has no real Western counterpart (particularly in religious 
terms). 

At an earlier point in the paper I cited Dickie on symbolism; Dickie also 
notes that: 


In general, it takes both formal devices and a thing with appropmate characteristics 
to establish that thing or make it function as a symbol . . . Symbols are context 


dependent.” 


Although it might at first appear that this definition, too, renders the notion 
of the stupa as symbol somewhat problematic, the merging of our two major 
lines of analysis here—one drawn from the European aesthetic tradition and 
the other from the Hindu/Buddhist worship tradition—intersects rather 
nicely, I chum, with Dickie’s point. Although Dickie wrote this passage in 
the middle of a longer one containing a set of claims about iconicity, the 
relevant phrase is “context dependent’. The context here is, in fact, Buddhist 
worship. In the freer, less formalized structure of a set of conventions with 
no rigid hierarchy and a less stated line of authority, one might reasonably 
argue that 1f the relevant Buddhist laypersons are familiar with the conventions 
of the yantra or mandala and see the stupa as (in Khanna’s words) an ‘architec- 
tural mandala’, then the requisite linkage has been made. 

This rather limited approach serves to drive home the notion that a context 
may be narrowly defined for these purposes. In addition, we may suppose 
that even within a given circle of Buddhist acolytes, some would have been 
more familiar with the portions of this convention than others, so the context 
may be an extremely narrow one. But surely the size of the context does not, 
alone, reflect on the value of the symbol employed, or the extent to which 
that symbol may be seen as more or less successful. For many non-Western 
traditions, a host of associations come into play; these may be linked to nte 
or imitation, as Langer suggests, and they may be relatively undefined except 
for a few individuals. Part of the difficulty with the Western notion of sym- 
bolic conventionality is that we seem to be articulating it, consciously or 
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unconsciously, in terms of numbers. We think of Western religious symbols 
as symbolic because we assume that they will be understood by many or most 
adults functioning within the culture. But a more finely grained notion of the 
symbolic does not demand that sort of connection. 

In an extended analysis ın a chapter of Philosophy in a New Key entitled 
‘Life-Symbols: the Root of Myth’, Langer proposes a rather interesting switch 
on some notions of the symbolic and the mythical. Recounting a New Zealand 
Maori tale that uses the name ‘Hina’, meaning ‘moon’, for many of the female 
characters in the tale, Langer notes: 


The mystery lightens when we consider that Hina also means the moon. In the 
various Hinas of Polynesian myth we have just so many stages of ‘personification’ 
of the moon, from the luminous, hollow woman on the honzon at the end of the 
shining path, to the mother who spends her nights with the children but goes 
down to the earth by day... 

If the gods of mythology really arose by a process of ‘personification’, then 
Maw’s mother who threw him away and later re-adopted him must be regarded 
as the end-result of a process beginning with a near animistic conception of the 
moon. But m view of the fairytale character of all primitive story .. . I believe 
the process of development to be exactly the contrary: Hina is not a symbol of 
the moon, but the moon is a symbol of Hina, the woman.” 


Here Langer takes some time to make the valuable point that the symbolic 
stretches, as it were, in both directions. I believe that this point is applicable 
to many instances of symbolism, and it strikes me as being particularly apt 
for the case in point in this analysis. The looseness of the associations in the 
Indian tradition, and the regional variation in associations, virtually mandate 
that the linkage of the associations might move in both directions.” Thus, 
not only is the stupa, in its framework, symbolic of the cosmos, but concep- 
tualizations of the cosmos are symbolic of the stupa. The links here are made 
in either direction because the nature of the Buddha’s life and the beliefs 
formed about it do not lend themselves to a standard sign/signified analysis. 


V 


I have written of two standard problems for interpretation of the symbolic, 
and have conceptualized about both problematic areas from the standpoint of 
the differences within the Indian cultural tradition. Narrowness of context — 
and assumed familiarity with context on the part of those who might have 
daily acquaintance with it, such as Buddhist acolytes — goes some way towards 
alleviating our sense that the symbolic must somehow coincide with the con- 
ventional. Still another sort of problem of symbolism, the notion that the fit 
between symbol and thing signified should at least be somewhat iconic, is 
rectified partially by allusion to the Langerian concept of two-way movement 
between the symbol and that which it signifies. 
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The stupa is such an important part of the Buddhist worldview that virtually 
no commentary on the sculpture or architecture of countries in which Buddh- 
ism remains strong can avoid noticing its ubiquity. Thus, we find our overall 
analysis of the import of the symbolic quality of the stupa undergirded by, 
for example, commentary that accompanied the recent exhibition of Indone- 
sian art in Washington’s National Gallery.”* It is noteworthy that the author 
of this piece seems to take it for granted that much of the conventionality of 
the stupa, its reliefs and its structure, is so ingrained in the local tradition as 
to not require extensive explication. Here is the commentary of Soekmono 
on Borobudur: 


The most prominent structure dating from the reign of the Sailendra kings is 
Candi Borobudur. . . In terms of its shape and structure this sacred monument 
can hardly be called a candi, for it lacks its basic component, a cella to enshrine 
statuary. Borobudur has the shape of a stepped pyramid crowned by a stupa... 
The upper levels of Borobudur are quite different from other Candis because it 
has no roof. . . The element of decoration 1s provided by hollow stupas, arranged 
in circles of the three concentnic terraces .. . The lower level [of Candi Borobu- 
dur] represents the kamadhatu, the Sphere of Desire. . . Above it lies the napadhatu, 
the Sphere of Form...” 


We can see from Soekmono’s assessment of the Candi that major portions 
of what we have denoted as symbolic about the stupa have been taken for 
granted. This is particularly intriguing since part of the point of Soekmono’s 
writings is to focus on the extent to which Indonesian temple construction 
might be thought to be an indigenous form. All of this underscores, of course, 
the notion that, with a stated framework, the concept of the stupa as symbol 
is understood, easily articulated, and—to some extent —expected. 


VI 


In this paper I have asked some difficult questions with regard to works in 
the Asian tradition and the extent to which we can elucidate their symbolic 
status by adverting to Western notions of symbol. I first pointed out that the 
notion that a Buddhist reliquary might, in large scale, serve as a symbol was 
somewhat difficult to accept, since our contemporary commentary on the 
symbolic suggests that symbols are heavily conventional. Both the time period 
and the level of literacy would have prevented, I suggested, the conven- 
tionalization of portions of the stupa in the same way that conventionalization 
was achieved for Christian symbols at a later point. 

But I then alluded to other notions having to do with the symbolic that 
proved to be more fruitful. A Langerian analysis, in particular, I have argued, 
helps establish some conceptual framework within which to speculate about 
the importance of the stupa, seen as an Asian ‘work of art’ (and frequently so 
cited in the many texts on the art of India and Nepal). The notions of rite and 
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play, I claimed, are helpful, and at a later point I alluded to Langer’s analysis 
of a Maori myth to aid in establishing the innovative notion that, for some- 
thing as culturally laden as a reliquary, the notion of the symbolic works both 
ways. Perhaps more standardly, at least within the framework of the Hindu/ 
Buddhist tradition, Khanna and other commentators have noted that the stupa 
plan has long been seen as an architectural yantra. This helps establish, to 
some degree, related notions of context and conventionality—although, as I 
indicated, one might hypothesize a rather restricted framework for such a 
context. Finally, the views of Dickie and Meeson, although they may point 
us in a certain direction, are helpful, I claimed, more for letting us know what 
the stupa is not. It does not make sense to say that the stupa is symbolic in 
the flatter, more fully iconic sense in which we so often use the term for 
European symbols, because our knowledge of the culture indicates that the 
relationships are more fluid. 

To return to the quotation from Rowland with which I began the paper, 
Rowland had claimed with respect to the architectural structure of the stupa 
that “The practical function of the railing or vedika was to separate the sacred 
precinct from the secular world.’ Here, I think, we have hit upon the sort 
of construction to which Langer alludes, and which I have expanded upon at 
an earlier point. Structural plan and cosmic symbolism, sacred precinct and 
secular world—all of these concepts are interrelated and connected to each 
other historically in ways that would be difficult to articulate. It is part of the 
attraction of a site such as Bharhut, with its more standardly symbolic figures 
carved onto rails and niches, that it surprises and astonishes the Western obser- 
ver. Perhaps what can most accurately be said about it 1s that the depth of its 
symbolism forces us to construe our notions of symbol and the symbolic in 
new and fertile ways. 


Jane Duran, Department of Philosophy, University of California at Santa Barbara, 
Santa Barbara, CA 93106, USA. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Institutions of Art: Reconsiderations of George 
Dickte’s Philosophy Edited by ROBERT ] 
YANAL. Pennsylvania State U P 1992. pp. 
191. Paperbound, £14.95. Danto and His 
Critics. Edited by MARK ROLLINS. Blackwell. 
1993 pp. 223 Paperbound, £14.99. 

Eacn or these two volumes commemorates 

the work of a major contemporary aesthetician. 

both aesthencans have been associated (at least 
in someone's mind) with mstitutional theories/ 

accounts of art, and each volume contains 2 

bibliography of the works of its subject. Fur- 

ther, there are topics and presenters in common 
between these volumes (Dickie writes in the 
one for Dantol). But there semilannes end. For 
the Danto Festschrift ıs one of a series of parallel 
design and presentation, and mcludes replies by 

Danto. Also, although few of its eleven papers 

have nothing to say to the aesthenaan, withm 

them w included discussion of topics not of 
direct interest to readers of this journal, 
reflecung the variety of Danto’s œuvre 

(philosophies of mind, action and history, as 

well as philosophical method, occur here as 

well as mention of Danto's books on Nietasche 
and Sartre). By contrast, Dickie’s output (as 
represented by the bibhography) seems con- 
fined to aesthetics: certamly, the nine papers in 
the volume concentrate there From among the 
assembled mches, here I can only connder 
briefly some of the mteresting papers in each 
volume, focusing on similarities of theme. 
The Dicke volume is organized m three sec- 
mons, reconsideranons (respectively) of the 
institunonal theory, of the evaluation of art, 
and the history of aesthencs From this last sec- 
tion, I would especially single out Peter Kivy’s 

‘From hterature as mmagimation to literature as 

memory’, discussing (arguable) parallels 

between changes in the account offered for lit- 
erature The second secton is concemed with 
themes from Dicke’s Evaluating Art (Temple 
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University Press, 1988): ın particular, with his 
matnx or ‘grid’ method for ranking/evaluatng 
artworks. ‘Once it is decided which parnaular 
aesthetic or cognitive propernes [of the works 
of art] are to be assessed, Dickie proposes 
assigning numencal values to these properties 
m order to rank them’ (p 94). The results are 
then displayed m a grid. 

The adequacy of this method 1s challenged 
here in two ways first, Peggy Zeglin Brand 
(Evaluating art: a femmust case for Dicke’s 
mamx system’) displays—through detailed 
consideration of two pamtngs—difficulnes in 
taking seriously the outcomes of Dhickie’s 
methods if one is restricted to his categones If 
this really is a case for Dickie’s system, I should 
hate to read a case against ıt Then, Maraa 
Muelder Eaton (Evaluating more than art’) 
considers how the system might be applied to 
‘landscape values’ (p. iro) She concludes, 
charitably, ‘a great deal of work remains to be 
done before Dickie’s ranking method can get 
us to a public aesthenc policy’ (p. 123) 

Perhaps the most interesting paper in this 
volume is conmbuted by Noel Carroll 
(Identifying art’). Wntung ‘[a]s a student of 
George Diche’s’ (p. 3), and accepting Dickie’s 
points about ‘the importance of somal context 
for the prospect of identifying art’ (p. 4), Car- 
roll claims ‘art 1s not idennfied by definitions, 
institutional or otherwise, but by narratives’ 
(p. 4). The (psychological?) need for an identi- 
fication of what is and what is not art 1s mtro- 
duced Here Carroll attributes to Stanley 
Cavell the recognition of ‘the modern audi- 
ence’s fear that ıt might be the butt of a con- 
tinuously floating confidence game’ (p. 5). We 
should note, Carroll urges, that 


.. the question "What 1 art” serves as an 
umbrella under which a semes of questions might 
be advanced, mdudmg these Is there a reliable 
method for identfymg artworks? Docs art have 
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any essential or general features? and Can art be 
defined? (pp. 18-19) 


Carroll’s claim is that his ‘narratrve’ conception 
can provide an affirmative answer to the first 
of these questions and, rightly understood, the 
second. On the third, which so exercised 
Dickie, he remains ‘agnostic’ (p. 19) although 
here, as elsewhere, pracucal agnostiasm may 
be hard to distinguish from practical atheism 
A key thess is quoted from R A. Sharpe: ‘Art 
... is an affair of ancestors, descendants, and 
postulants’ (p. 19). Much of the rest of the 
paper is taken up with elucidation and defence 
of such a position. Some quotations will be 
illustrative. So that: 


If understanding 4 work of arc mvolves placing It 
wrtbin a tradirtien, then challengmg a particular 
clatrmant amounts to the charge that tt cannot be 
placed in an mrelligible way within the tradinon. 
Meetng that challenge, then, = a matter of placing 
the damant withm the tredition (p a1) 


But such a project will locate the artwork im 
the artistic problematic of the time. 


In order to show that the disputed work of an artist 
1s art, we must show m the course of our narrative 
that the artist’s asecamment of the mrtiuting sttrabon 
and the resolve she formulated m respomse to that 
assesernent were mtrlligible (p. 25) 


And often this can be done; and has profound 


Once rtt 1 established that tho artist’s resolve is 
intelhgible, we go on to ahow that the techumgquts, 
procedures, and strategies sho enlists are effective 
ones for her purposes, given the lay of the artwork. 
(p. 25) 


Here, first, there 1s a connection through to 
‘the artist's conception of the mtuanon in which 
she finds herself” (p. 24). Second: 


In notng the artest’s conception of the aitnation and 
her resolwe to change it we clnadate the mnpetus 
of ber essesement of the need or opportumty for 


change. (P 24) 


Such (proposed) changes might concern the 
‘point’ of art, or reception of art, but equally 
the artworld more generally. Such a position 
has obvious appeal to those, like myself, drawn 


to mstitutional accounts of art yet not embra- 
cing Dickie’s. (indeed, there is a similarity 
between Carroll's talk of ‘narratives’ here and 
discussions where—thinkng to translate Plato’s 
term logas—I spoke of the ‘story’ that one told.) 
But the importance of this view is that it begins 
to offer a worked-out alternative to Dickie’s 
institutionalism which 1s still true to Dicke’s 

An argument for those inmghts is, Jeffrey 
Wieand (Perceptually § imdistinguishable 
objects’) thinks: 


.. age of the comerstones of Dichie’s approach 


to the philosophy of art. . thought by hm to 
entul an mstitutional, or at least contextual, theory 
of art. (p. 39) 


The argument itself is perhaps clearest ın the 
openmg pages of Danto’s The Transfiguration 
of the Commonplace (Harvard University Press, 
1981)’ we are presented with a number of 
objects which are perceptually mdistinguish- 
able but (i) only some of them are artworks 
and (1) they are different artworks (when art 
at all). So if X can fail to be an artwork while 
being perceptually indistinguishable from art- 
work Y, its perceptual properties do not seem 
to be what makes Y art. And if A and B can be 
different artworks, although indistnguishable, 
again it seems that the perceptual properties 
cannot be crucial. 

Wieand points out that, at best, this argo- 
ment only tells us about some art, not (or not 
necessarily) all. He asks what counts as per- 
ceptwal examination for these purposes: the key 
idea of a perceptual property 1s not ‘clear as a 
bell’ (p. 41). As 2 result, the whole thought- 
experiment lacks the clarity often ascnbed to it. 

Wieand 1s concerned that resolution here 
should have a practical mmpact, so that if two 
artists (say, m the Dantoesque example) cannot 
tell ther works apart 


Who cares? If the artists cannot tell the difference, 
there  nothmg special aboot Artist Two's canvas 
for us to care about or study. (p. 45) 


The outcome is that we should thunk of the 
canvases as ‘generic objects which, once they 
are described, need not be perceived’ (p. 45). 
But, of course, there are many other ways of 
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developing these ideas. For we might well 
think (as, say, Wollheim does) that the history 
of production is relevant here—it 1s in terms of 
‘what she did’ that each arnst can claim any 
praise or blame for works. Then the artists may 
be able to tell us what the relevant difference 
is, without being able to tell us which of the 
canvases is actually the work of each of them. 
Purther, this seems a more relevant issue once 
the art-status of cach (or at least of one) is 
settled, but the argument promised to have 
‘bite’ on whether or not the work was art So 
It seems something is missing here. 

One piece of the puzzle 1s supplied when 
Wieand makes the following throw-away 
remark. 


I am aware of no logical reason why there cannot 
be, by a statrstical miracle, a pear tree which, apart 
from spatial locanon, no person could ever dustn- 
gush from the pear tree m my yard. I lesve ıt to 
the reader to deade whether this means that pear 
trees are not what they are by vrtec of propertes 


they possess which can be perceived. (p. 46) 


Notice, first, that what makes it a pear tree is 
probably not something we can perceive: it 18 
its genenc structure, or some such I know of 
no logical reason why there cannot be, by a 
statistical miracle, an apple tree which, apart 
from spatial location, no person could ever tell 
from Wieand’s pear tree. But that 1s a red her- 
nog. The crucaal pomt is that Wieand’s 
example 1s based on both being pear trees, 
while the Dantoesque argument presents 
objects which are and objects which are not art. 
Yet, what makes them art? If it were the 
‘perceptual properties’ (whatever they are) then 
two objects sharing perceptual properties 
should stand m the same position vis-d-ris art- 
status Smee, ex hypothesi, this ıs not what 
occurs, something 1s missing. One alternative 
Wheand canvasses is to deny this possibility: 


I do not think there are any arcumstances under 
winch something perceptually mdisnngurthable 
from Wright's Rohe Howse, Diaghilev's ongmal 
producoon of Stravimsky's Fireberd, or the ceiling 
of the Ssstine Chapel would not be a work of art 
( 47) 


One might have reservations about the argu- 
mentative strategy of denying premises ın this 


way, but surely the list given suggests more 
than one response. For Firebird (I assume 
Wieand means the ballet), the question would 
be whether or not the perceptual mdistm- 
guishability of two performances entailed that 
they were tokens of the same type if it did, of 
course, both would be artworks—indeed, they 
would be the same artwork! But one need not 
take that line. Sull, for the Sistine Chapel ceil- 
ing, surely the stronger version 1s required: not 
just mdistingushable, but also pamted by 
Michelangelo And, lacking that, we might 
well concude that this other work had no place 
in our narrative of art. 

Whieand notes that, even if Dicke’s argu- 
ments for bis conclusions about the non- 
perceptual character of art-stanus are not com- 
pelling, those conclusions may yet be true In 
explanation, he imports something like the line 
mentioned above, introducing reference to the 
artust’s intentions. Wieand urges ‘that works of 
art. . . are meant and, therefore, that they are 
what they are as a result of the people who 
make them’ (p. 49). As a result, ‘you cannot 
always tell something 1s a work of art by exam- 
ming it’ (p 49). 

Such a ‘deacnptive survey’ is less appropriate 
in the case of the Danto volume, both because 


‘ats introduction (by Mark Rollins) is much 


longer, and because Danto, too, offers a ‘read- 
ing’ of the whole text in his ‘Responses and 
Rephes’. This is, m fact, probably the most 
toteresting of all the papers, smece Danto seeks 
to respond both to the detail and to the direc- 
tion of his critics. For mstance, he clanfies a 
dispute between Noel Carroll and himself by 
recounting 2 tale an arnst had claimed that his 
work exemphfied to perfecuon Danto’s ideas 
(from Transfiguration ...). Danto responded 
that: 


Everythmg, xf art, has to exemplify the book to 
perfection, just because the book bemg philosophy 
canmot and should not discrimmate among art- 


works Philosophy’s task is to say sometiung ěž . 
essentially truc of artworks as a class, however styl- 
wticelly they may vary [His book] ental no 
styhstic agenda whatever. (p 206) 


He further clarifies matters by confronting 
agam Dickie’s mereasingly familiar claim, 
repeated here (‘A tale of two artworlds’), that 
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his original account of art was misunderstood; 
that his artworld was always meant to be ‘a 
structure of roles within winch artists create 
art’ (p. 75). As Danto notes, his own view saw 
‘various individuals’ parnapating ın ‘a discourse 
of reasons’ (p 204). Here there were objects and 
mdrviduals ‘seeng something as art, which 1s 
a far cry from something being art’ (p. 204). 20 
Danto’s account was not one describmg artists 
only, nor could it realisucally be ‘a theory of 
what makes art’ (p 204)— with the implicanon 
that Dickie’s may not fare so well here 
either. 

On these points, Danto’s remarks are well 
taken. So 1s bus admuranon for the contmbution 
of Noel Carroll (‘Essence, expression and his- 
tory’ Arthur Danto’s philosophy of art), 
which he regards as a ‘stunning reconstruction’ 
(p. 205) of his theory. At the centre of Carroll’s 
analysis us first the claim that Danto’s philo- 
sophy of art 1s essentialist, and ‘that the form 
the exsentialism takes 1s expressiomsm’ (p. 89); 
and, second, 2 locaton for Danto’s views on 
the art-histoncal Danto’s theory, Carroll 


urges. 


involves not only a philosophy of art proper— 
that is, an analysers of the essential narore of art—- 


but a phulosophy of art history as well a bold Heg- 
ehan conjecture that art history m over. (p 79) 


Indeed, Danto 1s often thought to have (at one 
ume) been nding two incompatble horses. 
“historicism is thought to preclude essentialism’ 
(p. 89) Many of the papers m this volume dis- 
pute this reading of Danto (especially David 
Carner’s "Danto as systemanc philosopher’), 
but Carroll’s strategy here 1s especially clear 
He first presents an account of Danto’s view of 
art’ that, as the editor summanrtres, artworks 
‘have a subject, express a point-of-view, and 
require interpretation that depends on art- 
histoncal context’ (p. 5) (Carroll’s fuller sum- 
mary is on p 80) Then he argues that this 
view is compatible with Danto’s lnstonasm 
and, finally, he subjects the account of art to a 
valuably detailed discussion (pp 99-104). 

In the first task, the argument about mdis- 
cernibility plays a crucial role, emphaszmg the 
transformative (or transfigurational) character 
of art-status. The artist who aims to display 


mere ‘real things’ is bound to be disappointed: 
‘his collechon does not comprise a collection 


of mere real things; for his collection is charged 
with meaning’ (pp. 82-3). But the meanmg- 
bearing objects are arrived at by (suitable) dis- 
play of (former) real objects, and therefore 
cannot be distmguished from those objects 
merely by (ocal) looking. But what does art- 
status import? For Danto, Carroll says. 


The most sabent differentia between art and non- 
art 1$ not mumply that art is about something and, 
therefore, mterpretable—for art shares these fes- 
tures with nom-artistic representations — but that art 


expresecs pomts-of-view about its subjects. More- 
over, these pomts-of-view are something that low 
from the very bemg of the arust (p 87) 


In this sense, Danto’s 1s an expression theory 
But it is essentialist, in that, through such char- 
actenstics, Danto ‘advances a real defininon of 
art in terms of necessary conditions that are 
jointly sufficient’ (p. 89) 

Is there a tension here with Danto’s view, as 
Carroll expresses it, ‘that mdrviduating art- 
works must take into account the place of the 
work in art history’ (p 88)? The feelmg of ten- 
sion comes about, Carroll thinks, because the 
future history of art might seem likely to throw 
up counter-cxamples to the definition. For 
Carroll, this danger centres on the modernist 
project, with ‘its project of self-defimtion’ (p. 
92): there is an essential openness about such a 
project. Here Danto mvokes the idea ‘chat art 
history is over’ (p 91). He argues that ‘f mod- 
erusm has run its course, then the internal 
development history of art 1s over, and an 
essentalst philosophy of art is possible’ (p. 
9a). In this way, “‘Danto’s philosophy of art 
lustory insulates [his philosophy of art] . . 
from “future overthrow” °’ (p. 91). And the 
basis for the dam that modernism has run its 
course is to be found im the mdiscemubility 
arguments. We see that the question “What 1s 
the nature of art*’, uf framed ın terms of objects 
(perceptually) indistunguable from real objects, 
cannot be answered by reference to such per- 
ceptual properties—hence, an answer cannot 
‘issue from the artworld’ (p 98). 

For Carroll, though not for Danto (see p 
207), the reference to modernism, and its pro- 
ject, must be ineliammable in any successful 
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argument along these lines. According to Car- 
roll, Danto’s failure to recognize this us a weak- 
ness: his reflections on art history cannot 
defend ns philosophy of art without importing 
2 stronger historicism (with a connection to a 
stylistic agenda?) than Danto wants. For Car- 
roll, Danto’s ime here u one manifestanon of 
a ‘narrow construal’ (p. 104) of the background 
appropriate to the identficanon of an artwork. 
To move ahead, following a review of Danto’s 
discussion of art, Carroll suggests we take a 
broader view of Danto’s justified emphasis on 
‘the dependence of the work of art on a histor- 
ical background’ (p. 104). (Here Carroll takes 
us on to his own position, referring [among 
others] to his paper in the volume for Dickie!) 

The argument from mdiscernibility recurs as 
the topic of Richard Wollheim’s paper 
(Danto’s gallery of mdiscernibles’). Like 
Wseand in the other volume, Wollhem takes 
issue with the form of Danto’s argument more 
than his conclusion. He asks. 


Am I daiming that Dento was not entitled to draw 
tins conclumon without paying rather more atten- 
tion than he does to the detail of the experiment 
that led him to do so? (p. 31) 


Wollheim answers that, yes, he is claiming 
that. He then draws distinctions within kinds 
of thought-experiments. Returning to Danto’s 
argument, Wollhem sketches two ‘assump~ 
tions for the apphcability of the concepts art 
and work of art’ (p. 33), namely: 


. » first, that it is generally the case that objects 
that heve been made with the broad intention of 
bemg works of art will, as a result, stand out from 
objects that have not been made with such an mter- 
pon, and, secondly, chat it s generally the case that 
works of art that have been made with specific 
mtentions will stand out from one another. (p. 33) 


But, even when further refmed, such assump- 
tions, Wollhemn insists, ‘are not exceptionless’ 
(p. 33). In Danto’s thought-experiments ‘we 
effectively have them transgressed’ (p. 33). 
And that ıs a part of the mterest of such 
thought-expernments. 

Like Wieand, Wollheim is concemed abour 
what preasely Danto means m speaking of 
these objects as ‘indiscernible’ (p. 34); and dis- 
tinguishes two versions, ‘as imtial mdis- 


cermbility or as ultrmate indiscernibility’ (p. 
35). Which of these does Danto require for his 
argument? As Wollhemm records, the answer 
‘s far from obvious’ (p. 35). But this recogni- 
tion puts preasure on the whole idea of what 
ws and what is not perceptual. Thus, the issue 
becomes the degree to which: 


growth of behef or mformanon m a subyect’s 
. . ead hm to see a difference between 


Or, to put that another way, on the cognitive 
stock appropriate for the requisite perception; 
for adults seemg animals in the trees m line- 
drawings are, m a clear sense, seeing the draw- 
ing differendy from children who do not see 
the animals. Is such a difference perceptual? 
Wollheiam seems inclined to answer ‘yes’; but 
to pomt out that such a conception of what is 
given in perception is not the one against which 
Danto’s examples are addressed. Danto, by 
contrast, employs ‘the un-argued conviction 
that interpretation... . 18 completely independ- 
ent of, and radically distinct from, perception’ 
(p. 36). As Wollheim notes [thmioing of Trans- 
figuration .. ., pp. 115-35], ‘Danto appears to 
recruit to his defence a very narrow notion of 
perception’ (p 36). The word ‘appears’ is 
important in two ways: for Danto might not 
do it, and he might not (as Wollheim thinks) 
need to. However this dispute is resolved, it 
Inghlights both a key issue for aesthetics (the 
account of the perceptual it needs) and a key 
argument where that argument 1s germane. 

In the fine tribute which he begins his paper, 
Wollheim remarks that: 


arall degree of mncllecroal iahon a giy wie 
vidual semee of tradrmon and of the weight of his- 
tory, equanmuty m the face of mnovation, and an 
irrepressible comic energy (p. 28) 


We find all of these characteristics discussed, 
and to some degree emulated, m the papers mn 
the volume: for instance, the sense of history 
suffuses Daniel Herwitz’s “The beginning of 
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the end: Danto on postmodernism’, while the 
comic drive 1s evanescent m Carlin Romano's 
‘Looking beyond the visible: the case of Arthur 
C. Dantwo’ (a fantasy romance of two 
Dantos). 

Pressure of space has required that some 
excellent pieces have gone unnamed, while 
others have only been mentioned. The editor 
makes plam huis hope that this book will pro- 
vide ‘a better understanding of the influence 
that Danto—both the work and the man—has 
had on several generations of philosophers’ (p. 
8). It deserves to have that impact. Indeed, both 
texts reviewed here are mteresting, containing 
ideas important for aesthetiaans Yet, forced 
to choose, I would take the Dicine volume: the 
lesser philosopher has led to the more widely 
valuable book Perhaps because of the mtrinsic 
power of Danto’s writings and the mterest of 
his discussions, the contributions to the Danto 
volume are more closely circumscribed by Als 
agenda—by what he takes to be key topics. As 
Fodor (Déjà vu all over agam: how Danto’s 
aesthetics recapitulates the philosophy of 
mind’) acknowledges, Danto has done so much! 
But, as a result, they do not go so far beyond 
him, and hence make less progress m 
aesthetics. 

GRAHAM MCĦEE 
The Chelsea School, University of Brighton 


Ethics, Theory and the Novel. By DAVID PARKER 
Cambndge: Cambridge U P. 1994. x + 2r8 
pp. £32.50. 

Davip paxa belongs to the rapidly 

expanding group of literary theorists who one 

may call the New Humanists. Though he 
argues that post-structuralst theory has pro- 
duced some genuine msights, he accuses the 
cotical theorists of this period of having sup- 
pressed the ethical nature of literature, of deny- 
mg ‘discursrve possibilities, which consnhtuted 
as we partly are by vanous rehgious and 
humanistic trachtons, we stand m abiding need 
of, and are poorer without’ (pp. 3—4). His book 
is an attempt to remstate these discursive pos- 
sibilines, but in 2 way that makes them com- 
patible with what Parker believes are the new 
won msights of modern critical theory. 
Parker adopts a view of ethics and of the 
relanonship between ethics and literature that 13 


close to that of Martha Nussbaum. He follows 
Nussbaum both in taking the basic question of 
ethics to be ‘How to live well’ and m ds- 
missing what she calls the Kantan’ perspect~ 
ive, that ethics 1s a matter of danfying certain 
general rules concermng how to behave 
towards others Parker calls the view of moral 
reasoning that he adopts non-foundatnonal and 
pragmatic. Moral choices are defended by 
showing their embeddedness m our cultural 
tradition, and moral reasoning involves an 
Imagmanve realization of context-embedded 
situations. Again, he takes Nussbaum as his 
model and calls this an ‘Anstotelian’ ethics. It 
is this conception of ethics, Parker argues, 
which has enabled 2 number of criucs to turn 
again to a concepnon of literature as essentially 
a form of moral reflecnon, since literary works 
present moral conflicts realized concretely and 
fully. 

One weakness of Parker's discussion is that 
he presents a substantive view of moral 
reasoning without arguing in its support He 
just assumes that the ‘non-foundanonal’, ‘prag- 
matic’ ethics that he presents 1s superior to 
other alternatives This 1s partly because he has 
too much respect for the ‘msights’ of post- 
modernist critijasm and does not realize how 
damagang are the epistemological flaws in the 
main lines of post-modernist thought. This in 
spite of the fact that he points out a number of 
these flaws himself He thus tends to assume 
that post-modernist criucism has established 
‘insights’ that make Kantian or Ululitarian 
ethics impossible or uninteresting. Nor is 
Parker sufficiently aware of the problems for 
any view of literature as a form of art ansing 
from Nussbaum’s reducnon of literature to 
moral philosophy, nor does he quesnon her 
interpretanon of Anstotle’s ethics. He also 
ignores the fact that there are theorists, lke 
Richard Eldndge, who have adopred 2 Kannan 
ethics as 2 bans for arguing the moral import- 
ance of literature. There are also some obvious 
omussions that make the ‘new tum towards the 
ethical’ seem much more of a novelty than it is; 
the long-running tradition in Wittgensteinian 
philosophy, represented by books like D Z 
Philips’ Through a Darkening Glass Philosophy, 
Literature and Cultural Change (Oxford, 1982), 
which has insisted on the power of literature 
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to open our eyes to moral conflicts, is not 
mentioned. 

Parker's view of moral argument leads him 
both to a view of the types of moral conflict 
that are important and a view of how the novel 
addresses this type of problem. Taking his cue 
from Charles Taylor’s Sources of the Self The 
Making of Modern Identity, he idennfies the 
major moral conflict in the ‘modem’ con- 
sciousness as the conflict between the Kantian 
ethical consciousness of the ‘one law’ and 
the Romantc-expressrvist selfresponnbilty 
which demands that we are true to ourselves 
and reahze our potential, In two chapters 
enutled “The Judgemental Unconscious’ and 
"The Labidinal Unconscious’, he presents these 
two types of ‘ethical consciousness’ both of 
which, as he sees it, involve ‘a constricted 
mode of beng alrve’ (pp. 63-4) It 1s the tension 
between these two modes of ethical con- 
sciousness, Parker maintams, that has been the 
great theme of the modern novel since the mne- 
teenth century. The novel is ethically rmport- 
ant because it presents the ‘dynamic interre- 
latedness’ of these two forms of consciousness. 

The second part of the book, ‘Social Beings 
and Innocents’, argues that the great novels of 
the past two centuries have realized imaginat- 
ively the conflict between these two forms of 
ethical consciousness as a confiict between 
what Lawrence called ‘social beings’ and ‘inno~ 
cents’, One major form of this confhct is that 
of the adulterous woman who 1s tom between 
her husband who represents convention and 
duty and a lover who represents for her the 
possibility of self-realration that a hfe of duty 
cannot offer. Parker pursues this theme 
through five novels for more than half the 
length of the book He analyses m separate 
chapters, Middlemarch, Anna Karenma, The 
White Peacock, Women in Love, and has a chapter 
where he compares The First Lady Chatterley 
with the final version. Much of the ment of 
Parker’s book lies m these analyses which are 
perceptive and contribute genmmely new 
insights mto the novels under discussion. Par- 
ticularly strkimng is the way m which he 
explains the much discussed weakness of the 
Dorothea Brook part of Middlemarch as a mani- 
festation of a too rigid ethical scheme that 
demands that Dorothea must show ‘compas- 


sion’ to Casaubon and deny her own need of 
self-expression and love. George Ekot, Parker 
argues, was too much of a Kantian fully to be 
able to balance sausfactonly the demands of 
socal morality and the demands of the self 
Eths, Theory and the Novel makes its own 
very distmctive contribution to the new 
humanism. Although it 1s sharply cntical of the 
absence of ethical concems m post-modernist 
critcism, it also argues for the integration into 
this new humanum of such inmghts as post- 
modemust criticism apparently offers. I have 
suggested here that I think Parker tends to be 
too liberal when he tries to draw a lme between 
what ıs and what is not tenable in post- 
modernist cnticism, as well as too ready to 
accept the view that literary works have a dis- 
tnctive contribumen to make to moral 
reasoning. However, there is plenty of good 
argument in Parker’s book throwing hght on 
these issues and the book has the great virtue 
that it shares with some of the best contribu- 
tions to the new humanism: that of offermg 
mtelligent, perceptive and mdepth discussions 
of literary works that not only illustrate the 
theses of the book, bur are substanual pieces of 
coticism in their own nght. 
STHIN HAUGOM OLSEN 


University of Oslo 


Picture Theory. By W jJ T. arroue. Unrver- 
sity of Chicago Press 1994. 79 illus. pp. 445. 
£27.95. 

In 1988, the National Endowment for the 

Humanities published a report, Hwmenines in 

America, winch was highly cnneal of scholars. 

It suggested that they had become too special 

ixed, too politicized and too remote. American 

scholarship, ıt clanmed, either ignored or mis- 
represented the fundamental values and texts 
of the Western tradition, while paymg far too 
much attention to questions to do with gender, 
race and class. The report concluded, as Pro- 
fessor Mitchell puts it, that ‘Western culture 
was in deep trouble, threatened by the very 
mstituuons of learnmg that are supposed to 

cultivate it’ (p 1). 

Picture Theory might be read as 2 mposte to 
that report, for Mitchell says ‘it is written in 
the conviction that the tensions between visual 
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and verbal representations are inseparable from 
struggles in cultural pohtics and polincal cul- 
ture’ (p. 3). What is needed, he adds, ‘1s a co 
tque of visual culture that 1s alert to the power 
of images for good and evil and that is capable 
of discnmunatmg the variety and historical spe- 
aficity of their uses’ (p 3) In saying this, Mit- 
chell merely reiterates what has become the 
stock position of those associated with cultural 
studies, the new art history and the like But 
he adds a new twist, by speculating that we 
are coming to the end of the era dubbed the 
‘linguisic turn’ by Rorty and entenng upon an 
era of the ‘mctonal turn’. ‘We may find that the 
problem of the twenty-first century’, Mitchell 
remarks, ‘is the problem of the mage’ (p. 2) 
This makes it all the more urgent m his view 
to subject visual culture to the most searching 
analysis. 

Although it ıs difficult to arrive at a final 
judgement conceming Mitchell's cdam about 
the ‘pictorial turn’, it is certamly a plausble 
one We have only to think of televimon, video 
and newer developments such as virtual reality 
technologies and mulo-media computers in 
order to appreciate the important role the visual 
plays m contemporary culture. Even that bas- 
tion of the pnnted word, the encyclopaedia, 
has, with few exceptions, been transformed by 
the graphic designer to such an extent that the 
visual 1s no longer identified with the merely 
illustranve; ıt has become an mtegral part of 
the text In a more extended sense, the image 
plays an important role in elecnoneermg and 
modern politics mcreasingly resembles public 
relations. There ıs a clear need, then, for a 
cntique of the kind Professor Mitchell calls 
for. 

Picture Theory i very much an exercise in 
applied iconology, being conceived and wnt- 
ten as a companion to an earlier work Icomology. 
As such, it does not pretend to offer a compre- 
henstve theory of pictures; indeed, one might 
treat the first work of the ntle as a verb rather 
than 2 noun The author remarks that he 
wished ‘to picture theory as a practical activity in 
the formation of representations’ (p. 6), and his 
coliecnon of wide-ranging essays 1s intended to 
serve as a ‘pedagogical pnmer’ To give some 
idea of this diversity, the essays range from 
ones on William Blake and vimble language 


through to metapictures (such as Velézquer’s 
Las Meninas), the photographic essay, and the 
violence of public art Moreover, the references 
and examples contained within each essay are 
equally diverse and wide-ranging. All of this 
might suggest that the essays are only very 
loosely related In fact, the essays are all con- 
cemed with one or more of the following basic 
questions about pictures. ‘What are they? What 
is their relation to language? Why are these 
questions of any importance?’ (p. 5) 

I would suggest it 1s the second of these ques- 
tions that lies at the heart of this collection of 
essays and gives it such coherence as it has 
Mitchell has extremely subtle things to say of 
the complicated and vaned ways in which 
image and text may be related. He makes the 
challenging claim that ‘all media are mixed 
media, and all representations are heterogen- 
cous’ (p 5) However, the relations between 
media ‘can be many other things besides sımıl- 
arity, resemblance, and analogy. Difference is 
just as important as similarity, antagonism as 
cruqial as collaboranon, dissonance and div} 
sion of labor as interesting as harmony and 
blending of funchon’ (pp. 89-90) Perhaps the 
most perfect example of such harmony and 
blending of function is the imagetext, as Mit- 
chell calls it This term designates ‘composite, 
synthetic works (or concepts) that combine 
mage and text’ (p 89n.). A politcal cartoon 
or typical adverusement would be a case in 
point At the other end of the scale, we have 
the most uncompromusing and austere of non- 
representational paintings; but even here the 
image cannot, Mitchell argues, cust entirely 
apart from the domain of the verbal. 

Many of these essays are witty, subtle and 
perceptve; without exception they are well 
written and extremely well informed. The 
book, then, would seem highly recommend- 
able, and yet I have reservations about 103 mten- 
ded role as ‘pedagogical primer’ and especially 
in the hght of the crtiasms voiced in Human- 
ities in America 

Mitchell ıs surely nght to insist that scholars 
should be free to ask awkward questions about 
the influence and significance of art and mages 
of all kinds in our culture, including questions 
that touch upon race, gender and class But the 
methods, assumptions and impact of cultural 
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studies also need to be thoroughly scrutinized 
and debated. It is 2 moot question whether 
those working withm cultural studies have 
paused to question the most basic assump- 
nons—the Weltanscheunng—of the French the- 
orists to whom they are so heavily mdebted. 
Perhaps they feel that these questions have 
somehow been settled. Mitchell remarks thar 
‘the concepts of the metapicture and the 
imagetext, for instance, are simply crystalhza- 
nons of what has become common sense m post- 
modern picture theory’ (my italics, p 366) 
The phrase ‘common sense’ 1s revealing, it sug~ 
gests that we may be witmessing the emergence 
of a new orthodoxy but one whose philosoph- 
ical foundations and rmphications have not been 
properly examimed. The choice of phrase us 
interesting m yet another way It descnbes a 
highly sophisticated way of thinking, which 18 
frequently at odds with common sense, as just 
another species of it 

The debate to which Professor Mitchell 
refers, then, is far from settled The new 
approach adopted by many scholars raises 
important questions, some of which have yet 
to be addressed. Until such time as they are, a 
pedagogical primer would seem a little 
premature. 


PAUL HUMBLE 
University of Central Lancashire 


Transformations in Personhood and Culture After 
Theory: The Languages of History, Aesthetics, 
and Ethics. Edited by CHRISTE McDONALD and 
GARY WIEL Pennsylvama State U P. 1993 
Pp. 190 £13.95. 

THIS COLLECTION of very diverse papers 1s 
provided with a gloss saying that the contn- 
butions ‘focus on the essentially moral demre 
within humanistic inquiry to seek 2 pomt 
of contact between personal expenence and 
intellectual reflecnon’, and that what emerges 
‘are personal, responsible, mtuated languages 
that engage intellectuals after the waves of 
abstract theory of the past twenty years’ This 
reviewer, however, is left wondering whether 
this Inghly abstract unity can motivate the 
bringing together of papers representing 
such a diversity of subject matter and 
approach 


The paper I found most interesmng was 
Charles Alnen’s ‘Intennonality Without Inter- 
ionty: Wittgenstein and the Dynamics of Sub- 
jective Agency’. The helpful note on the con- 
tributors tells us that this 1s a condensation 
of the main ideas of his forthcoming book 
on expressivist agency Aluen us disenchanted 
with a post-structuralism he sull finds trapped 
withm a system of binary oppomtions which 
t has inherited from the ontologies it tes 
to undermme, with the upshor that ‘our 
hopes for an inner sanctuary from the market- 
place in fact deepen our dependency on those 
ideological and personal relanonships promis- 
ing us images for an ego that ım fact is noth- 
mg but a lack tormenting us with its msub- 
stantiality’. Alten wants to offer an overall 
stance on questions of subjective agency, 
building its psychology on logical and gram- 
matical features of what seems basic to the 
very possitihty of attmbuting contents to 


first-person states. Not surpnsingly, Wittgen- 
stemn’s comments on intentonality is the mam 


inspiration behind this approach, locating 
subjective agency m relation to a more fluid 
and less metaphysical structure of differences 
than does, for mstance, Derrida. In particular, 
Alten makes pertment and highly interesting 
use of Wittgenstem’s comments on aspect 
blindness in relanon to the questions of sub- 
jective agency 

Judith Schlanger asks the question ‘How Old 
is Our Cultural Past?’, and gives us the answer, 
too: ‘one hundred years old’. This answer is 
similar to Horace’s nonon from the Epistles, 
that ‘if ıt has rounded up to one hundred years, 
a work is old and senous’. As might be 
expected, however, Schlanger’s reasoning dif- 
fers somewhat from Horace’s. By callmg a 
work ‘old and senous'’, we pomt to the fact 
that it is present m a way we want to empha 
we. One hundred years ıs not an arbitrary 
number, however, if we take one generation 
of cultural memory to be roughly thirty years, 
for then ‘to have been around for one hundred 
years’ means that it has been ‘received and 
received as already transmitted’. It is, m a 
manner of speaking, a third generation mmr 
grant. This means that the past of cultural 
memory need not be as remote as its historical 
contents. 
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It is by no means certam that 2 potential 
reader of this book who finds Altien’s or Judith 
Schlanger’s papers interesting, will find any- 
thing of interest in the other contnbutions. 
Take the paper by Nancy Austin. Her paper 1s 
a fairly standard art-histomcal piece, challen- 
ging the art-internalist view of the emergence 
of impresnonist paintng Austin shows the 
muportance of the developmg system of rail- 
ways m France m directing the attention of the 
enlightened middie-classes out to the French 
countryside, and convincingly argues that pop- 
ular illustrated magarmes were mstrumental in 
shaping a new sensitivity to the detail and char- 
acter of landscape. Austin may well be nght m 
contending that the ngh-art presuppositions of 
much work m this area have blinded many 
commentators to the importance of popular 
entertainment in the development of new art- 
istic movements, but one w left wonderng 
what this well-researched paper has to do with 
‘transformations in personhood and culture 
after theory’. 

Grven the ttle of the book, the relevance of 
the last three of this collection of eleven papers 
18 casier to argue. Rosi Braidotti’s “Theones of 
Gender’, Sara Westphal’s ‘Stones of Gender’ (a 
commentary on Braidotn) and Mary Bittner 
Wiseman's “Three Renaissance Madonnas. 
Freud and the Feminine’ are all, m different 
ways, femmust contributions. Bradotu pro- 
vides an interesting history of feminist theory 
from de Beauvoir up to the present, and distin- 
gushes different epochs withm this history. 
What does not work, however, u her flustra- 
tion of these epochs with references to the 
songs of several woman rock/pop musicians. 
Westphal remarks that Braidotn’s paper was 
first read at the end of a long day of papers at 
a conference m 1991, and that her playing of 
the relevant records worked wonders on a ured 
audience In this vermon of the paper, how- 
ever, the examples are just silly’ ‘as an example 
of the mtensity of this particular moment of 
fermimst theory, I refer to the deconstruction 
of feminine idenuty by women punk rockers 
of the early 19808 . = such as Nina Hagan 
(sicl)’ ‘This 1s the only use made of the refer- 
ences to popular music, there are no further 
explanations, and no lyncs The editors should 
have deleted such passages, provided the 


lyncs—or maybe included 2 CD with the 
music? That, at least, would have been a trans- 
formation in the culture of academic 


publishing! 
OLE MARTIN SKILLEAS 
University of Bergen 


Richard Serra Wnitings/interviews By RICHARD 
smra. Chago U P i994. 37 illus. 
Paperbound, £14.25 

TEE PHOTOGRAPH of Richard Serra on the dust- 

cover says ıt all. uncompromising, formidable, 

even a little truculent. As we read through the 
interviews and wntings, spanning two dec- 
ades, we begin to understand the vision of art 
that possesses Serra and gives him such moral 
conviction. It 1s 2 very pure vision, though ıt 
will stnke some as merely outmoded ‘ʻI have 
never felt and I don’t feel now’, he remarked in 

1985 against the backdrop of post-modernism, 

‘that art needs any justification outside of iwel f 

(p. 171). Accordingly, the sculpture he makes 

‘does not allow for expenence outmde the con- 

ventions of sculpture as sculpture’ (p. 117) If 

there are experiences which cannot fitnngly be 
broached ın this medium, then Serra will turn 
to ether drawing or film, for his talents and 
accomplishments embrace both. But it is for 
his sculpture and especially the site-specific 
work that he is best known Therefore, the 
review will concentrate upon the latter, even 

though the book has a much wider scope m 

keeping with Serra’s many interests 
Serra stresses how radical a notion site- 

specific sculpture ıs. It led to work that com- 
pletely destroyed the notion of the object’, he 
asserts, “by emphasizing the interrelatonahip 
with a given mte’. “When site and work become 
mseparable’, he adds, ‘it umphes that the per- 
ception of the work does not remove us from 
the real world but rather involves us in if (ny 
italics, p. 235) This last consideration is espe- 
cially important for Serra, mnce he believes that 
too much modern sculpture ıs mextncably 
bound up with the Artworld and dependent 
upon the museum For him as a sculptor, the 
site-specific work offers an opportunity to 
explore and make manifest the inherent qualit- 
tes of a particular landscape, urban location or 


musecum-setting In this way, Serra hopes that 
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his work, though wholly non-representational 
and unswervingly faithful to the medum, will 
mteract with the ‘real world’. The interest of 
Serra’s project, then, hes in how, while refus- 
mg to dilute his sculpture with non-sculptural 
elements, he intends that it should mvolve us 
more deeply in the world rather than confine 
us within the art museum In other words, 
Serra, who might otherwise seem the most 
uncompronmusng of modernists, seeks 2 way 
back mto the world through his site-specific 
sculpture. But how exactly ıs it supposed to 
interact with the world? 

One of the most rewarding features of this 
book is how clearly Serra explains the nature 
of the interrelanonsinp. He pomts out that a 
work may be related to its context m 2 number 
of ways, including sire, scale, placement and 
the site’s ‘signifiers’. But Serra is not merely 
trymg to produce somethmg that is m keeping 
with its surroundings, the sculptural object 
may provide, to use the artist’s favounte word, 
a critique of the place for winch ıt has been 
umquely designed He sees this as the arnst’s 
prerogative and contrasts the very different 
ways m which architect and sculptor design 
with context m mind The architect wishes to 
produce somethmg that will harmonize with 
what 1s already in place, whereas Serra believes 
that he has the mght to question and 1f necessary 
challenge the status quo. This can be seen most 
dramatically m the case of Tilted Arc, a work 
which was discussed ın these pages on an earlier 
occasion (Vol 33, No. 1), and which repudr 
ated the ideological assomanons of Federal 
Plaza’s architecture. Here, then, 1s an example 
of site-specific sculpture that did interact with 
the world but m ways that were deemed polit- 
ically unacceptable. (It was, of course, dis- 
mantled and effectrvely destroyed mn 1989, The 
present collection of writings contains Serra’s 
impassioned defence of the doomed work ) 

One of Serra’s most recent commissions 
provides us with another example of how mte- 
specific sculpture can change how we see the 
place for which it us has been designed, though 
in this case it is the art museum rather than the 
‘real world’ that provides the context. The Tate 
commissioned the sculptor to make a work for 
the new Duveen Galleries. Serra made clear in 
an interview with Nicholas Serota and David 


Sylvester that he found the mternal architecture 
unsympathetc, largely due to the fact that the 
Sackler Octagon dominated the north and 
south gallenes and dictated how the space was 
read. Serra’s sculptural solution was to make 
two massive forged blocks (Weight and Meas- 
wre, 1992) and place them in the north and 
south galleries on eather side of the dominant 
Octagon. The intention was to ‘set up a visual 
field where the entire space becomes 2 manr 
festation of sculpture’ (p. 272) In this sense we 
might think of the sculpture as a criuque of the 
architecture, an umplied cnticism of the over- 
bearing, ‘authoritarian’ nature of the Sackler 
Octagon But it 1s a congue ın a broader sense 
as well, for Serra 1s using sculptural means to 
articulate and make explt the mterior’s 
volume. He wishes to ‘make the volume of the 
space tangible, so that it is understood ummedi- 
ately, physically by your body’ (my italics, p 
273). Only 2 sculptor could thmk of making 
space tangible, palpable 

If site-specific sculpture is mtended to serve 
pnncipally as a critque of its context, then 
whatever decorative, illustrative or aesthetic 
values it may have would seem to be second- 
ary—a point Serra himself confirms in several 
interviews. Indeed, Serra frets that Weight and 
Measure might be interpreted ın a ‘metaphorical 
or umagisuc’ way, for he thinks that because 
we find non-representational art too unyield- 
ing, too uncomfortable, we are forever seeking 
ways of domesticating it ‘by making it need- 
lessly referential’ (p 277). In the end, Serra 
remains faithful to his punst vision of art, and 
though he may have found 2 way of taking his 
work out into the world, he has made few, if 
any, concessions in the process. 

PAUL HUMBLE 

University of Central Lancashire 


The Language of Displayed Art By MICHAEL 
O'TOOLE. Leicester U. P 1994. pp 295 50 
plates, mc. 4 colour. £40. 

WHAT CAN one say about a work of art? If we 

are short of ideas then Michael O’Toole’s The 

Language of Dispiayed Art has some to offer 

It 1s an orderly textbook, amed primanily at 

students wondering how to tackle the problem 


of discussing paintings and other objects of aes- 
thetic mterest. 
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O’Toole’s method is to take M A. K. Halle 
day’s ‘Systernic-Funcnonal Grammar’, and 
apply it to the languages of art, mcluding paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture (but not music 
and dance) Halkday himself has considered 
some literary aspects of his lmguistic theory, 
and a glance at the bibliography makes ıt clear 
that for O'Toole the conmderation of Halli- 
day's ideas was the centre of gravity of the 
book. He 1s reliant on a range of secondary 
sources for his information about indrvidual 
works, and this 1s not the book to consult in 
order to find out about particular paintings, 
sculptures or buildings Its purpose is to teach 
a method, the use of which will produce an 
illuminating descmption of the work, and he 
gives a range of examples, m which historical, 
formal and marranve consideranons are 
brought to bear. 

From tradinonal works of art, such as Bot- 
ticelli’s Primavera, O'Toole analyses three 
‘fauncuons’, winch are termed ‘represente- 
tional’, ‘modal’ and ‘compositional’; so that 
more abstract work seems diminished by com- 
parson. For example, the pamtings of Mon- 
drian and Jackson Pollock are discussed under 
the heading ‘monofunctional tendencies’, as 
works in which the compostional funchon has 
taken over as a pnonity. The idea is developed 
further when O'Toole moves from pamting to 
architecture, when the ‘representanomal func- 
tion’ of painung is replaced by the utlianan 
funcnon of buildings. It 1s important for his 
general approach that these terms are seen to 
have some equivalence, because the am 1s to 
have each field correlate with a general semionc 
system, so that ıt becomes posmble to make 
comparisons between the messages communic- 
ated by, say, pamtngs on one hand, and archi- 
tecture on the other He gives a worked 
example of this procedure in a consideration of 
Breugel’s Landscape with the Fall of Icarus and 
Auden's Musée des Beaux-Arts. 

While O'Toole puts the works themselves at 
the centre of attenton, and there can be no 
doubt that be takes them seriously, the semiotic 
system to which he subjects everythmg can 
seem clumsy and obsessive when it u intro- 
duced into the discusnon of indrvidual works 
The writing 1s schoolmasterly and unbeguiling 
m tone, with underlmed words and words ın 


bold type, but it ıs clear and has the ment (for 
teachmg) that he does not make oblique refer- 
ences to other theoretical works, except by 
resorting occasionally to German words (for 
which apology 1s always made) and so it should 
not be daunting for a student who has the will 
to learn the lessons on offer. 

Throughout the book there 1s an unexpected 
insistence that historical knowledge about the 
painting, or of anaent mythology and such- 
like, ıs to be valued ın a conmderation of the 
pamting only in so far as it is relevant to the paint- 
ing. What 1s extraordmary about this insistence 
is not so much that the pomt 1s made, but that 
it ıs made several tomes Presumably, this is 
because of O”’Toole’s repeated exposure to 
undergraduate essays which have filled up the 
required space without properly addresmng the 
question Some of the remarks, mcluded to 
make the text ‘friendlier’ in tone, are strangely 
dismaymg* ‘Do you find, like me, that you are 
so branwashed by... assumptions about mre 
that you only tend to look at the larger canvases 
in a gallery and only too easly hurry past 
exquisite small pamtings?’ 

O'Toole may perhaps be correct in saying 
that much of the information traditionally 
recorded about paintings by art histonans is 
there for the sake of armvimg at 2 notion of its 
monetary worth, but nevertheless one can be 
grateful for it when ıt gives the means to 
answer a question which the compiler of the 
informanon might not have thought to ask 
For example, he thinks it unhealthy when cata- 
logues list all the places a pamung has ever 
hung, or all the people who have ever owned 
it, comparing this practice with the keeping of 
pedigrees for dogs. That may well have been 
the motivation for finding the information, but 
once found ıt can be put to good use. This is 
not to say that O'Toole 1s wrong in thinking 
that there are more interesting things to say 
about the paintings, but he too readily attrib- 
utes a malign motive to the provision of rou- 
tme information. Again, this makes sense if bus 
remarks are seen to be directed at the authors of 
undergraduate essays, rather than of ‘standard’ 
textbooks. There is quite a bit of hostility 
towards art historians expressed m Chapter 5 
‘Why Semuotics?’, but the art histonans in 
question seem to be ‘traditional’ connoisseurs, 
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and hns tactic is to immumire his undergraduate 
audience agamst falling under the spell of mtel- 
lectually louche suavity 

If O’Toole’s own scholarly agenda i to 
apply Halhday’s lmguistics to the visual arts, 
then he has tried to widen his auchence by dir- 
ecting the book pnmarily at students not of 
linginstics, but of the visual arts. This endeav- 
our has been senously undermmed by the pub- 
lisher’s decision to set a high price, putting it 
out of reach of its largest audience Also 
(especially at this price) the quality of colour 
reproduction should be higher. It is adequate 
to convey such of the qualites of a Mondrian 
as can be carried by 2 postcard, bur the image 
of Primavera suffers more crucially, being so 
unclear that ıt 1s not poamble to follow the vari- 
ously directed glances of eyes, which figure 
significantly inm O’Toole’s exemplary 
presentation. 

From the pomt of view of a student m art 
appreciation, m the consideration of mdrvidual 
works O”"Toole’s apparatus is effectively 
reduced to a check-lst of possible topics for 
cuscussion, and there is no harm in its expedient 
use m such a way, reading the book would 
be a good way for a student to develop some 
precision in thmking about art and the way it 
works, even though O”’Toole’s ideas would not 
expliatly be mentioned m the student's essay. 
But its special merit is to be found when look- 
mg for a common schema m which to consider 
works of aesthetic interest m different discip- 
imes, and its greatest potential for usefulness 
will be in the study of culture and cultural hus- 
tory, rather than in the study of ‘monodisciph- 
nary’ art or architectural history as such. 

ANDREW BALLANTYNE 
University of Newcastle 


Likeness and Presence A History of the Image 
before the Era of Art. By HANS BELTING, trans- 
lated by Edmund Jephcott. Chicago and 
London: Chicago U. P 1994. pp. 651. 
£$1.95. 

Tris MAsTHRLY volume, translated from the 

German, will become one of the standard 

works on icons, alongside the work of Kitz- 

inger and Ouspensky. Belting himself has an 
extensive reputation in the field, so Jephcott’s 


translation us very welcome. It is a lengthy and 
detailed book, dealing m depth with historical 
issues, theological controversy and aesthetic 
theory But, primarily, it 1s a work of art his- 
tory, and is likely to be of greatest mterest to 
art historians. 

Belung traces the history of icons back to an 
age that thought of ‘nnages’ not as artworks, 
but as objects of veneration. Just as relics of the 
samts were held to possess spintual power, an 
icon of the Virgin Mary, for example, could 
also be venerated. ‘Only a person or a “mys 
tery” of the faith can be venerated. The image 
derives its authonty m the first case from the 
authentic appearance of a hold person, and in 
the second case from its “correct” treatment of 
an event m the history of salvanon’ (p. 30). An 
mdrvidual icon 1s authenucated by reference to 
a type which refers back to a given archetype 
These archetypes were often held to be acheiro- 
peetic—not made by human hands; or were 
believed to be painted by a witness of Christ, 
such as St Luke. Thus, an icon of the Virgin ıs 
not only an image of a woman representing the 
mother of Jesus, it also has a theological ttle 
and reference, in this case theotokas, or meter 
theow — ‘mother of God’. The icon ts more than 
an image, ıt 1s a credal representation of the 
Virgin's role m the salvation of humankind. 
Even today, examples of this archetype (which 
are not strictly tokens of types), can be an 
object of inspiration and spiritual reflecnon, 
not only for their aesthetic beauty, but for the 
truth they are intended to represent. 

It 1s not a great step to suppose, as many did, 
that the images took on special powers which 
Through their likeness, the Holy became tan- 
gible, and the icons were believed able to work 
miracles, heal sickness or deliver victory m 
battle. Other icons were said to bleed or weep 
as the one whom they depicted might have 
done (p. 195) In Rome icons were processed 
through the streets at festival times, and theo- 
logical relationships, such as that between 
Virgin and Son, were expressed through iconic 
rituals (p. 313) 

It is inevitable that objects treated mm this way 
and for which claims of such significance were 
made, should cause controversy. On one level, 
by their theological statement, they could con- 
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tribute to theological and hence policital 
debate On another level, their very exstence 
and use ın devotion has provoked strong feel- 
ings throughout church history. 

Firstly, an mage of the crucifonon, for 
example, raises a question about who died on the 
cross. Dunng seventh~century theological con- 
trovernes Anastasius introduced icons to hus 
opponents, confronting them with a particular 
doctrine, If Christ’s eyes are depicted as closed, 
the ımphcation 1s that he really died, counter to 
the claims of those who believed he had no 
earthly body. ‘Such panels do not, therefore, 
simply narrate an episode from the Passion of 
Chost but take up the discussion of the God- 
man as the Crucified’ {p 139). By emulating 
state images of rulers and kings, other icons 
could testify to the kingship of Christ, or to the 
quasi-consular status of St Peter. In this way, 
heretics could be challenged through the very 
images which they were soon co despise. 

In the seventh and aghth centunes arose 
what 1s now referred to as the iconoclastic contro- 
versy, which stemmed from the belief that ven- 
eration of icons posed an obstacle for the con- 
version of Jews and Muslims. The Byzantine 
Emperor Leo M decreed that icons were idols, 
which should be destroyed This led to the per- 
secution and martyrdom of many monks who 
could not agree to this denial of their spiritual 
ity. But in Rome, Pope Gregory IH and St John 
of Damascus opposed Leo, and the begmnings 
of the great schism can be traced m these con- 
troversics The restoranon of icons was not 
achieved untl 843, and although agreement 
was reached, the damage to the relationship 
between East and West was never repaired. 

Belong discusses the ways in which icons 
and statues were changed by theological and 
personal taste. From the eleventh century, 
emotional states and narranve elements because 
common. This indicated that they were inten- 
ded for private contemplanon, and were pri- 
vately owned. It was safe to own and collect 
them They also ceased to be dependent upon 
old archetypes, but rather took an event or idea 
as 2 resource, rather than an ancient image 
Here we can recogmize something more akin 
to a post-renaissance concept of art, and also 
nonce the shift from veneraton to 
contemplation. 


In this lies the mayor thems of Belung’s book. 
Dunng what he calls the ‘era of art’, which 
contmues to the present day, the ‘aesthetic’ 
qualines became more and more significant, 
and the icon painters became more confident 
and adventurous in their depictions, such that 
they began to make ther own statements, 
rather than reproducing ancient originals. It 
could be said that before the era of art, icons 
were almost allographic, becoming more auto- 
graphic over an extended period of ume. The 
implicanons of Belting’s work on theones 
about forgenes; types and tokens, or inten- 
tonahty would be fasanating to pursue, and 
his enquiry raises the issue of the role of reh- 
gious art as ert. If the modern concept of art 
has emerged, slowly but surely from a tradition 
of religious pamting, just as, the modern con- 
cept of music has arisen from a monastic tradi- 
tion where the music was entirely devotional, 
to what extent can we assume icons and 
plainsong to be—and treat them as—art? 
Belung indicates a lnstory of subtle shift, rather 
than radical change, but at pomts along 2 con- 
tinuum we can detect some fundamental ideo- 
logical differences. Not only is Belting’s book 
Magisterial in its treatment of the history of 
images, it 1s profoundly provocative and fas- 
cinating to art historians and philosophers. 


GORDON J. GILES 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Cambridge 


The Collected Writings of T E. Hulme Edited 
by KAREN CSENGERI. Clarendon Press. 1994 
pp 489 

PROFESSIONAL PHILOSOPHERS of the late twent- 

eth century must surely admure and delight m 

T E. Hulme’s sparky, tough, umaginative and 

totally un-shy intelligence He had a searching 

and unsenumental gare, a gift for Henry Jame- 
sian awkwardnesses and, in spite of his convic- 
non that reality consists entirely of anders, an 
unquenchable zest for hfe 

Hulme’s wntmgs mclude poetry, philo- 
sophy, political theory, literary and art criti- 
cism, war dianes and letters His work began 
to appear m print in 1909, although hus early 
philosophical notes, begun in 1907, were not 
published unni after his death when they were 
edited and pruned by Herbert Read who 
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retained Hulme’s own ttle of ‘Cinders’ for 
them. In a kind of middle period of philosoph- 
ical work, from 1909 to 1912, Hulme dedicated 
himself to the study, propagation and defence 
of Henri Bergson, writing over twenty articles 
on hım in those years. When that allegiance 
waned he tumed again to the development of 
his own thoughts. Agam, publicanon was 
posthumous. These later reflecnons appear in 
the present volume as ‘A Notebook’. He died 
in action m the First World War at the age of 
thirty-four. 

Hulme’s short life was crammed with rich 
and varied expenences. Rebellious and mgb- 
spirited behaviour resulted m his premature 
departure from both Oxford and Cambridge 
and he subsequently travelled m Canada and 
on the conunent. He was a member of the 
Poets’ Club, knew Pound, Eliot, Rupert 
Brooke, Russell and Bergson, and became 
influential through lecturmg widely on poetry, 
language and literature. He developed a burn- 
ing interest ın politics and ın social and politcal 
theory and it was, perhaps, his passion to 
embrace and understand as much as possible of 
such matters, and of everythmg else as well, 
that led him towards his view of the world as 
meorrigibly plural, fractured and disparate 

‘Cinders’ 1s exhilaratmg reading, partly 
because it calls up certain mtuitions thet seem 
to he embedded in the bones of many people, 
partly because of Hulme’s gnomic and often 
proclamatory style, which 1s much lke the 
early Wittgenstem, but with added joy. “The 
world’, he announces, ‘is a plurality... there 
is no common purpose in the world...’ (p 
9). And, “Allis fux The moralists, the capital 
letterists, attempt to find a framework outside 
the flux, a solid bank for the river, a pier rather 
than a raft’ (p. ro). The ‘cmders’, as already 
mentioned, are, for Hulme, the bedrock of 
what we have, through and over which we 
work ephemeral paths of order and meaning, 
producing ‘oases m the desert of gnt’ or ‘a kind 
of manufactured cheas~board laid on a ander 
heap’ (p. 9). Persons are ‘animals who com- 
municate’ and language ‘a gossamer web’ that 
connects them but which, used to excess, 
becomes a disease m that human bemgs forget 
that it is samply that which connects them and 
come to think of it as a means of explainmg 


themselves Death 1s ‘a breaking up into an- 
ders’ (p. 9) and ‘there 1s no unity of laws, but 
merely of the sorting machme’ (p. 10). The am 
of science and of all thought is ‘to reduce the 
complex and inevitably disconnected world of 
got and cinders to a few ideal counters, which 
we can move about and so form an ungntlike 
picture of reality... ° (p 11) In Schopenhau- 
enan vein he declares that motives are the consti- 
tuton of our mental world: ‘Motives are the 
only unalterable and fixed things im the world’ 
(p. 16). 

In ‘A Notebook’, Hulme sets out his phr 
losphical views in a more sustained way and 
with a stubborn moral commitment, remmis- 
cent of Camus’, to achieving danty concerning 
the human condition. He maintains that we fall 
mto error when we try to clide the separate 
regions of mathematical physics, organic life, 
and religion and ethics. They have, he says, no 
unity or coherence but a radical discontinuity, 
the acknowledgement of which can enable us 
to recover ‘the real significance of many things’ 
(p. 427) 

Hulme discerns a mmilar kand of error—a 
scandal, he calls ıt—ın the practice of philo- 
sophy Since the Renascence, he maimtams, 
philosophers have deployed an impersonal, sœ- 
entific method to prop up ams and conceptions 
that are actually personal ones, ‘nearer to the 
heart’s desire’, and to draw conclusions that 
they find personally satisfying This technique, 
he concludes, along with an unconscious Wel- 
tanschaung deriving from an uncritical human- 
ism, has resulted in all post-Renascence philo- 
sophies possessing a family resemblance: a kind 
of fudge consisung of ‘somethmg perfectly 
human and arbitrary doaked m a scientific 
vocabulary’ (p 430) To redeem this smation 
he advocates a Cntique of Satafaction (a ‘gro- 
tesque tte’, he admits): an analysis of what ıt us 
that has been propounded as finally satsfying, 
conducted in an awareness of the gap he has 
descried between the organic and the ethical 
Bnefly, Hulme concdudes that Perfecnon will 
never be found or created on the horizontal, 
human plane. If we ask in what ways the con- 
clusions of philosophers have, allegedly, been 
satisfying we are, he says, ‘forced back along 
every lme m the plane, back on the centre’ (p 
438). We are then compelled to recognize a per- 
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pendiculer lne or plane: ‘In other words, you 
arate which ought to be separated, and Perfec- 
tion m not illegitimately introduced on the 
plane of human things’ (ibid.). This 1s to realze 
‘the tragic sigmficance of life’. Hulme’s aim here 
is not to convince the humanust that the reli- 
gious attitude is right but, he suggests, ‘we can 
at least destroy the naiveté of his canons of satis- 
facnon’ (p. 440) His ensuing cntique of 
humanism, given in pursuance of this am, held 
my attention with the gup of a vividly written 
creanvity, romanticism and classicism. 

Hulme had the ability to be searingly rude 
about people and opmions he did not like. He 
wrote with a terrible scorn of Clive Bell’s paci- 
fism and aestheticism, and with a cruel percept- 
iveness and lack of what would now be called 
polincal correctness about the women, or 
‘harem’, attending Bergson’s lectures. 

What of his poems? He wrote only a handful, 
two or three of which were judged by Ehot as 
‘among the most beautiful short poems m the 
Enghsh language’. I am doubtful about that 
superlative. What 1s clear is that, with Hulme, 
there is no quarrel between his poetry and his 
philosophy. All his writing is a tonic to the 
mind because it is so endearingly unguarded 
and generative of thought, talk and liberating 
fights of conjecture. 

DIANA COLLINSON 


Department of Philosophy, The Open University 


The T S. Eliot-Middleton Murray Debate: The 
Shaping of Literary Theory: Modernist to Post- 
structuralist. By L. R. SHARMA. Allahabad: 
Silver Birch: 1994. pp 158. £33. 

THE Am of Sharma’s book rs to reassess the 

muportance of the debate berween Eliot and 

Middleton Murray in terms of Ehot’s thought 

and for the traditions of literary criticism which 

Elot mffuenced. Sharma argues that the debate 

between the two m the twennes has been con- 

sstently overlooked by onnes and biographers 
who, following the hne taken by Ehot and his 

circle, underrate Murray as a thinker and as a 

literary critic. His book is partly hterary hıs- 

tory, explaining the events which led to Ehot’s 
eventual de facto victory, but also partly a study 


m the genealogy of hterary cntical ideas, 
uncovering influences on critical thoughr 
which have been ignored. The book wishes to 
show thar ‘this debate contained the seeds of 
several aspects of Modem and later literary 
theory’ (p. 12). 

Middleton Murray has sunk nearly mto 
obscunty: his collected essays, Defending 
Romanticism, edited by Malcolm Woodfield, 
was only published in 1989. In contrast, Eliot’s 
influence on criticism, for better or for worse, 
has always been seminal. Sharma’s argument 
suggests that Eliot's key pronouncements on 
critiasm and literature—"The Function of Cri- 
ticism’, “Tradition and the Individual Talent’, 
for example—can only be properly understood 
in the context of his debate with Murray. The 
debate was wide-ranging: from its origin as 
dispute between ‘romanticism’ and ‘classicism’ 
m English poetry, it soon moved on to wider 
literary issues, and then theological and epi- 
stemological concerns. 

The central part of the book outlmes the 
mam. points of the debate. Here the text 1s a 
little confusing, dealing as it does both with 
ideas and the social effects of the vanous art- 
icles; moreover, Sharma is not a ‘fair referee’, 
as he consistently presents Murray m the better 
hght, both morally and mtellectually, and he 
refuses to put Murray’s much less convincing 
thought under the same scrutiny as he does 
Eliot’s. Eliot 1s presented both as a deep thinker 
and as an ambitious cynical polemicist, 
attacking Murray as much for his personahty 
and power as for his views: ‘by opposing 
Murray intelhgently, Eliot would only 
improve his own reputation’ (p ar). There are 
a number of textbook examples of how Elot 
smiles, but carries a kmfe under ins cloak. Ehot 
would qute simply condemn something 
(Lawrence’s Fantasia of the Unconsctows, which 
he was later to prase, for example) in order to 
confound and humiliate Murray. 

It is Sharma’s contenuon that Murray’s 
influence on Eliot ıs not mmply lmuted to 
Elot’s obvious polemical pieces but, rather, 
‘when Ehot wrote anything, particularly after 
1919, he could not wrote without Murray's 
ghost in his mid’ {p a). Even After Strange 
Gods, Eliot’s ant-semitc quasi-fascisnc tract of 
1934, is read as taking Murray as its unspoken 
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target, although ıt was written after Ehot had 
toumphed in the duel of journal articles which 
made up the debate. This ıs perhaps where 
Sharma’s work is at its most convincing. 
Sharma explores a number of areas where 
Eliot’s thought was arguably considerably 
influenced by Murray For example, Sharma 
argues that Eliot's idea of tradition, parnally 
developed in dialogue with Murray, reflects 
many of Murray’s ideas, differing only in 
emphasis. lmpersonality and the dissoaanon of 
sensibility, too, reflect ideas shared by Murray 
in only slightly differmg forms. Murray’s 
poem from 1913, "The Cnuic m Judgement’, 
‘seems strangely to anticipate’ (p. 80) Ehot’s 
theory of knowledge. Perhaps the clearest 
symptom of Murray's influence for Sharma is 
the change of Eliot’s views on Milton: ‘Milton 
I’ from 1936 is surprisingly close to Murray's 
critical stance, whereas ‘Milton I” (1947) 
shows a change in Ehot’s position, specifically 
in order to attack Murray’s Heaven and Hell 
from 1938; indeed, Sharma, m his attempt to 
revive Murray’s reputation, portrays the later 
Eliot as a man almost pathologically obsessed 
with kickmg Murray when he was down 
Sharma argues that Eliot’s view of Milton can 
only be seen ın its fullest light m relaton to 
Murray's 

The final, and weakest, section of the book 
aims to argue that the influence of ‘the debate’ 
between these two figures is 2 key moment m 
literary critical history and deeply mfluental on 
the development of criticism as a discourse. 
Sharma suggests that Leavis, for example, was 
more deeply influenced by Murray than by 
Lawrence, ın terms of morality and in terms of 
humanist thought in general Weak correla- 
tions between Murray and Empson, Richards 
and Trilhng are brought up More plausibly, 
Sharma shows how Forster was mfluenced by 
Murray. The New Critics, taking their bear- 
ings from Eliot, are mfluenced m a negative 
way by Murray, and reproduce the outlines of 
the debate m their thought Sharma wants to 
clam Poulet and the Geneva school for Murray 
as well, arguing that Murray is an carly ‘critic 
of consciousness’: ‘Murray made Husserl’s 
philosophy part of his own thought, and he did 
this before the Geneva cntics’ (p. 125). Finally, 
Sharma argues most unconvmamngly that the 


Ehot—Murray debate and its concern with lan- 
guage foreshadows structuralist and post- 
structuralist thought. This secnon makes much 
of tenuous similarities and vague phrases, des- 
pite Sharma’s obvious familanty with a wide 
range of contemporary cntucal thought. 

There 1s obviously room for a reassessment 
of Murray’s thought, and it 1s certainly true 
that Ehot’s essays read very differently when 
put into the context of an ongoing debate with 
Murray. As a work of literary history the book 
makes clear the significance of the Ehot— 
Murray debate for modernist literary thought. 
In relation to a literary critical genealogy, how- 
ever, the debate us really not as important as 
Sharma would have us beheve: the Elot- 
Murray axis is not central to the development 
of contemporary literary theory, not least 
because the presuppositions by which both 
writers oriented themselves have been thrown 
deeply into doubt. 


ROBERT BACLESTONE 
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Flesh and the Ideal’ Winckelmann and the Origins 
of Art History By Alex rorrs. Yale U. P. 
1994. pp. 204 + 46 b. and w illus £29.95. 

“Waart, asks Alex Potts at the beginning of 

this book, ‘does the name Johann Joachim 

Winckelmann usually conjure up?’ Most of us 

will recall his oft-quoted and somewhat reas- 

suring dictum that we should find ın the art 
of the Greeks ‘a noble simplicity and a calm 
grandeur’, In undergraduate essays this is often 
mvoked to explain the enthusiasm felt by late 
eaaghteenth-century artists and their public for 
smooth nudes and solemn death-bed scenes. 
But many of us will also recall, less comfort- 
ably, Winckelmann’s predilecnon for beautiful 
boys and his positively gloating appreciation of 
representations of hormfic violence and pam, 
like the Laocodn Can this man have founded 
the gentlemanty discipline of Art History? 
Gentlemanly no longer Where earlier com- 
mentators had coughed politely and talked of 
the Romantic sensibility, Potts takes ins subject 
by the throat. He starts with ‘noble simplicity 
and calm grandeur’ and demonstrates, in sux 

Inghly engrossing pages, the complex and con- 

tradictory ideas embodied in that familar 
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phrase By separating out the apparently tradi 
tonal appeal to aristocratic norms of decorum 
he uncovers deeper and more disturbing 
unphcations: ‘If “noble mmpliary” [connotes] 
a world of patriaan self-possession and calm, 
“it could also suggest a kind of tabula rasa of 
subjectivity that was at odds with the affecta- 


tions and excesses of high socety, something 
approaching a proto-revolutionary ideal’. Sim- 
ilarly, with ‘calm grandeur’, Ports finds hints 
of resonant heroism but also ‘the stillness of an 
imperturbable calm that might be inanimate or 
inhuman, perhaps the stillness of death’ 
Winckelmann’s aesthenc stance is further 
complicated by his intense physical response 
to Classical sculpture, an electric charge which 
crackles through his celebrated descriptions of, 
for instance, the Apollo or the Belvedere Anu- 
nous This is the spark which turns descmption 
into poetry but, at the same time, generates 
such tension as it oscillates between ‘ideals’ of 
sado-masochistic fantasy and a yearning for 
actual pleasures of the flesh which were, in his 
day, totally forbidden. Hence, the very apt utle 
of this book, the subtitle is less convincing 
because, although Potts has written elsewhere 
on Wimckelmann’s importance as a pioneer of 
art history, that is not really bis main concern 
here Flesh and the Ideal addresses the tensions 
and contradicnons mherent ın Winckelmann’s 
pursuit of a dream which was at once compel- 
ling and unattainable. Towards the end of bus 
great History of Ancient Art (quoted pp. 48-9), 
Winckelmann compares his own dilemma with 
that of ‘a maiden, standing on the shore of the 
ocean, [who] follows with tearful eyes her 
deparnng lover with no hope of ever seeing 
him again, and fancies that m the distant sal 
she sees the image of her beloved” It 18 a smile 
that encapsulates many of the themes of Potts’ 
book: the lost ideal which 1s an object of desire 
but at the same time unrecoverable, the histor- 
ian’s projective power which is necessary mn 
order to understand the past but which may 
also create delusions, and even the mtnigumg 
way that the author casts himself in the role of 
a woman. This 1s highly suggestive stuff and 
it 18 perhaps not surprising that, m seeking a 
route through the mare, Potts turns to Freud- 
ian psychoanalysis. To some of the more punt- 
anical readers of this Journal, psychoanalymns, 


whether in its classic Freudian or in 1ts trendy 
Lacamian form, 1s a discredited pseudo-science 
which must sooner rather than later follow 
Marxism into the dustbin of history. Well, per- 
haps— but it can also be seen as a body of dis- 
course which, hke Winckelmann’s wntngs, 
trades in powerful symbols and may yet throw 
light ın unexpected comers, One way or 
another, Dr Potts has written a most illuminat- 
ing study of an umportant but difficult writer 
and his book is to be thoroughly 


recommended 
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The Barly Years of Art History in the United 
States. Edited by CRAIG HUGH SMYTH and 
PETER M LUKHHART Princeton Princeton 
Unrvernty Department of Art. 1993 pp. 
205 + 64 b. and w plates Paperbound, 
£19.95 

THIS PUBLICATION contains papers on the 

beginning years of art history in Amencan uni- 

vermties— papers offered in special sessions of 
the College Art Association in 1987, 1988 and 

1989 The papers are of a rather casual reminis- 

cent sort, and are not very nch in interesting 

theoretical matters, though there are rewarding 

contents. The time treated 1s up to 1930. 

We learn that under Allan Marquand, Ponce- 
ton's Department of Art and Archaeology was 
established m 1883 In general, the early years 
m America were domimated not by cnitical 
theory but by the factual and scientific 
approach favoured in archaeology. In classes, 
the ‘modern’ area began with the Renaissance. 
A survey under Marquand revealed that in 
1912, of the one milhon students in American 
higher education, 163,000 had some land of art 
course, and of these, 145,000 worked m estab- 
lished art history departments. Less than one 
per cent of the instructors taught art history 
exclusively. Harvard offered a total of aghteen 
courses; Michigan, Chicago and Dartmouth 
offered eleven; Yale, seven, Bryn Mawr, eight, 
Berkeley, five, and Pennsylvania, thirteen. But 
Ponceton offered thirty-four, published a 
series of art monographs, offered two fellow- 
ships in art and had a new museum with Mar- 
quand as director And m 1920 the School of 
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Architecture was separated from the Depart- 
ment of Art and Archaeology These are crucial 
harbingers of things to come. In 1912 Amer- 
ican institutions offered 420 art history courses 
in all, heavily slanted towards Greek, Roman, 
Medieval and Christan art, with emphasis also 
on the Renaissance. Charles Morey succeeded 
Marquand as chairman m 1924. Morey created 
the ambitious Index of Christan Art. At Proce- 
ton in the thirties graduate students were 
expected to make up gaps m historical back- 
ground, and to take a three-day written exam- 
mation, with nine hours for art-historical prob- 
lems, nine hours for questions of fact and nine 
hours for a critical theme. The ground covered 
was ‘from the pyramids to Picasso’. In these 
years T. M. Greene published his influential 
The Arts and the Art of Criticdsm, and Albert 
Friend offered a course m the Northem Renais- 
sance for which (wanting his students to know 
what was considered ‘real’ in the later Middle 
Ages) he handed each student twenty-four 
typed lectures on religious and philosophic 
thought from the early Greeks to Neo- 
Platonism There was 2 mid-term essay but no 
fmal examinanon E. Baldwin Smith was 
teaching modem pamtng from the seventeenth 
to the twentieth centuries, making it clear that 
for recent work ‘he had no sympathy’. George 
Rowley opened an important new vista with 
his Prinaples of Chinese Painting. And Panofsky 
came from Germany for occasional seminars, 

In a reminiscence about Harvard, Edward 
Warburg reveals that in his graduation oration 
for 1930, he embarrassed Professor Paul Sachs 
and others by complaining chat the tutors at 
Harvard had a pnmary interest not m teaching 
but m achieving higher degrees (the more things 
change. ). Charles Eliot Norton came to 
Harvard to teach probably the first fine arts 
course given in America or England. In a tig 
auditorum, with no slides or photographs, 
Norton usually drew about 1200 students One 
of these was Bernard Berenson. Also Paul Sachs 
offered the first museum course anywhere. In ıt 
he had students place art objects in their hands 
and discuss ‘what does it say to you’—and he did 
not always choose a great work. Professor 
Chandler Post wanted his PhD candidates to 
know everything, and on one occasion is said to 
have asked for the names of all popes between 


Martin V and Innocent X (followed by the ques- 
tion of who painted therr portraits). 

Vassar was founded on the assumption that 
God endowed women with the same intellec- 
tual gifts as men, and that women had equal 
right to intellectual and cultural development 
This assumption 1s of considerable mterest in 
that so far feramusts have not really shown that 
female intellects differ m any crucial way from 
male intellects (the more things change . . .) 
All across America in these years, art, nature 
and Chrisuan morals ‘were viewed as an edu- 
atve tomty whose power could shape the 
social good and forge a natonal idenuty’ It 
was not a bad theory. Art history had a long 
struggle to warrant its status as 2 separate 
department, and by way of defending it, Smith 
College’s prendent declared that ‘surely the 
intelligent study of Michelangelo’s statues may 
be as profitable . . . as the dissection of a fish 
or flower’ In the early years at Yale, the special 
emphasis resembled the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris, ‘an academy where students learned 
with arusts’ When Henn Focillon established 
the Department of the History of Art at Yale, 
he retained this concept. 

Panofsky recalls early years at New York 
Univernty, when, no rooms being available, 
lectures and semmars were held m the base- 
ment of the Metropohtan Museum (called ‘the 
funeral parlour’), and public smoking was an 
unspeakable horror (the more things 
change... .). There was a more freewheeling 
atmosphere at NYU, plus distinguished faculty 
and visiting faculty, and modern art was not 
scomed. Panofsky brought German-type sem- 
inars stressing reports by students. He ‘gener- 
ally gave everyone As’. So much for the stem 
ngor of the German giants. In 1933, thanks to 
Hitler, Panofsky jomed the permanent faculty. 
Walter Cook was then building a fine depart- 
ment, declarmg that ‘Hitler shook the tree, and 
I picked up the apples’. At Columbia, Meyer 
Schapiro had to wait twenty-four years before 
bemg made full professor, and Millard Merss, 
who came in 1934, was still an associate pro- 
fessor after eighteen years, and left The Cob 
umba freshman programme gave a prominent 
place to art history. 

Part Il of this work treats some important 
early scholars: Bernard Berenson as a creator 
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of connouseurship with his stress on both 
formalism and effect, on the integration of con- 
noisseurship and aesthetics, and on the search 
for the tell-tale ngns of an ‘artistic personality’; 
Arthur Kingsley Porter with his studies m 
medieval architecture emphasizing the use of 
models and the overall integration of the arts, 
bis desire to bring great art to the masses, his 
advocacy of art education, his defence of art 
as the best mechanism to ward off Amencan 
materialism and commercialism, and his late 
interest m Insh myth; Charles Rufus Morey 
with his ground-breaking studies 1m medieval 
style, his blending of factual studies with sty- 
lisnc studies and mterpretation, his establishmg 
the Princeton medhievalists, hus high regard for 
symbolism and iconography, his theory that 
productive hypotheses must come fom mas- 
tery of the materal, his relating of art history 
to cultural and rehgious history, and his devel- 
opment of the Index of Chnstian Art, Fiske 
Kimball with bis mfluence on the emerging 
field of the history of American architecture, 


and Richard Offer with his concept of covert 
‘signature’ forms (Gnindformen), his use of 
Kant to ground connoiseurship in formalist 
aesthetics, his use of the aesthetic factors of 
‘typical shape’ and ‘common term’, his search 
for a psychology for each arustic personality, 
and his Kantian insistence that there us a pre- 
cognitive pure aesthetic mpact m terms of 
form which then q™uickly becomes material for 
cognitive analysis. 

Part I gives further insights mto develop- 
ments at specific univernties. The book would 
offer more value bad it described the growth 
of curriculum requirements, so that we could 
compare now with then It has much interest- 
mg content and shows anew how the United 
States is the transporter of European culture to 
a new world which became a powerful new 
Anghazed ongin, patron and protector. 


CLIFF GETTY McMAHON 
University of St Andrews 
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CANON FORMATION: 


IDEOLOGY OR AESTHETIC QUALITY? 
Willie van Peer 


I 


For THE past decade, discussion concerning the literary canon has been going 
on in ‘political’ terms. Because the canon is a prestigious social institution, 
based on selection and evaluation, it is widely thought that these are the right 
terms. Selecting something for inclusion in the canon (and excluding others) 
would seem to be political action in the very sense of the words. Is not 
evaluation always relative to some aims or purposes, thus readily linked to 
political choices? Thus has the canon come to be seen by many as the result 
of politically motivated actions, taking place within specific social structures 
that entertain an intimate relationship with power, prestige and influence. The 
‘test of time’ ultimately becomes a test of the success of the ruling classes. 
One finds a clear formulation of this position in Herrnstein Smith, who writes 
about the dominant classes in society: 


since the texts that are selected and preserved by ‘time’ will always tend to be 
those which ‘fit’ (and indeed have often been designed to fit) their characteristic 
needs, interests, resources, and purposes, that testing mechanism has its own 
built-in partialities.’ 


Note the word ‘always’ in this quotation. For Herrnstein Smith and many 
partisans of so-called critical theory, political motives do not play a merely 
incidental role in the selection of canonical works, but a determinate one. The 
canon, in this perspective, is an instrument to stabilize the political balance in 
favour of those in power, and to reproduce social inequality: 


Since those with cultural power tend to be members of socially, economically, 
and politically established classes (or to serve them and identify their own interests 
with theirs), the texts that survive will tend to be those that appear to reflect and 
reinforce establishment ideologies. (p. 51) 


The claim is clear enough, then, in the direct link it postulates between politics 
and canon formation. Based on arguments such as these, the discussion of 
canonization processes has been politicized over the past years, at the expense 
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of considerations of quality. While earlier generations might have believed the 
canon to be made up of those works which have the highest literary quality, 
such beliefs have now been condemned as theoretically naive and politically 
suspect. What should be done instead—according to this view—1s to investig- 
ate the political mechanisms and implications involved in canonization pro- 
cesses. On the more practical level, one should ‘subvert’ the canon, either 
by stigmatizing canonical authors for their politically ‘wrong’ views, or by 
promoting other authors into the canon (mostly on the basis of their belonging 
to ‘oppressed’ groups), and so redress the balance, or—better still —eradicate 
the dominant views and practices. 

An interesting aspect of formulations like the one by Herrnstein Smith is 
that they can be submitted to some objective test. If, for instance, two works 
of literature deal with the same subject matter (and are also similar in other 
respects), the one that reflects and reinforces prevailing ideologies of dominant 
groups most closely will have more chances of ending up in the canon than 
the one that expresses criticism of such ideologies. This is the claim I wish to 
inspect in this article. By looking at two texts that are close enough in their 
production (time and place), in their theme and subject matter, but which 
differ dramatically in their ideological mechanisms and content, I will investi- 
gate the extent to which the politicized view of the canon can be sustained. 
What the analysis will reveal is that it cannot: the text closely mirroring the 
prevailing ideologies of the dominant groups of its time has not even had the 
faintest chance of becoming canonical, while the text that radically under- 
mined such ideologies has enjoyed canonical prestige which—although 
attempts have been made to downgrade its status—can hardly be denied. The 
case I shall examine in testing these assertions is Romeo and Juliet. 


Ul 


Romeo and Juliet occupy 2 central place among the famous love couples that 
Western literature has created, next to Paris and Helen, Odysseus and Pene- 
lope, Tristan and Isolde, Abelard and Héloise, Paolo and Francesca, Lotte and 
Werther, and perhaps also Bogart and Bacall. But Romeo and Juliet may be 
the most famous couple in this company. And of all of Shakespeare’s plays, 
Romeo and Juliet is perhaps, after Hamlet, the most popular one. Since the time 
of Elizabeth I it has been performed time and again, and ‘has always enjoyed 
great popularity, both in the theatre and in print’.? William Hazlitt, in his 
‘Prefatory Remarks’ to Oxberry’s edition of 1819 remarks that ‘[Of] all Shake- 
speare’s plays, this is perhaps the one that is acted, if not the oftenest, with 
most pleasure to the spectator’.* This is in itself somewhat strange, since 
traditional Shakespeare criticism has often characterized it as an ‘immature 
and umperfectly constructed work” that ‘disappoints those critical expectations 
that the major tragedies arouse and satisfy’.° In what follows, I shall argue 
that such a judgement must be based on a careless reading, fed by a repressed 
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emotionality, or a cynical disbelief in any utopian vision of the relationship 
between men and women. Such a reading also fails to explain the play’s 
popularity. The platonic argument so often employed in situations like this, 
that the story appeals to base emotions, superficial sentiments, or vulgar taste, 
cannot really be taken seriously in this case. Thus the question arises how the 
popularity of the play should be explained. 

Shakespeare wrote Romeo and Juliet around the years 1593/4, in a period of 
intense activity and stormy literary development, in which he ‘explored an 
astonishingly wide diversity of poetic and dramatic styles; he must have written 
with great rapidity’.® Its title refers to the main protagonists. But Shakespeare’s 
is not the only treatment of the story of these lovers. It is almost certain that he 
took his lead from Arthur Brooke’s rhymed novella The Tragicall Historye of 
Romeus and Juliet (1562), itself being one of the many Elizabethan imitations and 
adaptations of Luigi da Porto’s Historia novellamente ritrovata di due nobili amanti 
(c. 1530). If Romeo and Juliet are prototypical lovers in Western culture, then ıt 
must be explained why it is Shakespeare’s version of their fate, and not Brooke’s 
(or indeed any other version antedating Shakespeare) that became canonical. A 
detailed comparison of both texts, the one by Shakespeare and the one by 
Brooke, will allow us to test Herrnstein Smith’s assertion that the literary canon 
is political in nature. In doing so, concentrating on the differences between both 
texts will be instructive, because they will reveal characteristics which may 
explain their very different reception. 

First, there is a difference in genre. Shakespeare’s work is a play in blank verse 
(with occasional rhyming parts in it), Brooke’s a novella in rhymed couplets. 
The choice for the theatre may have been motivated by the potential for creating 
more powerful psychological effects. An implication to be drawn from this view 
is that Romeo and Juliet would be considerably less popular nowadays had Shake- 
speare written a narrative poem about them. (Note that Shakespeare did write 
such poetry: The Rape of Lucrece is an example. Its status in the canon is far less 
uncontroversial than that of Romeo and Juliet.) In other words, there seems to be 
a relationship between a work’s genre and its potentialities for ending up in the 
canon. In Romeo and Juliet the intimacy of the lovers 1s depicted, not in the sym- 
bolic privacy of one’s own reading, but on the stage—in the presence of an audi- 
ence. Drama regularly involves the transgression of such boundaries between 
private and public, or between the sacred and the profane:’ while in Antigone, 
for instance, an external conflict is interiorized, in Romeo and Juliet an internal 
utopia is externalized. Such encounters of separate experiential domains, acted 
out on the stage, confront individual spectators with their own affective world, 
and force them to reflect on it. 

Secondly, Shakespeare’s play is considerably more complex than Brooke’s 
novella. It contains more characters (and more groups of characters) and its 
plot contains more story lines. There is also a marked tension between public 
and private scenes, between ‘high’ and ‘low’ characters,® and between gravity 
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and humour, another generic innovation of Shakespeare’s.” Moreover, the 
story line has been significantly condensed in Shakespeare’s text. While the 
story time takes up nine months in Brooke’s version, this period has been 
reduced to a couple of days in Shakespeare’s play. ‘The combination of com- 
plex subject-matter and a short time interval may deepen and enhance the 
audience’s emotional involvement. 

Another important distinction between these texts is narrative perspective. 
In Brooke’s novella the point of view rests with an external narrator, who 
does not hide his motives for telling the story, as they are expounded quite 
explicitly in the preface ‘To the Reader’: 


To this good ende, serve all il endes, of yll begynnynges. And to this ende (good 
Reader) 1s this tragicall matter written, to describe unto thee a coople of unfortu- 
nate lovers, thralling themselves to unhonest desire, neglecting the authoritie and 
advise of parents and frendes, conferring their pnucipall counsels with dronken 
gossyppes, and superstitious friers (the naturally fitte instruments of unchastitie) 
attemptyng all adventures of peryll, for thattaynyng of their wished lust, usying 
auriculer confession (the kay of whoredome, and treason) for furtheraunce of 
theyr purpose, abusying the honorable name of lawefull mariage, the cloke the 
shame of stolne contractes, finallye, by all meanes of unhonest lyfe, hastyng to 
most unhappye deathe.?? 


The lovers here are not only ‘unfortunate’, but also ‘unhonest’ (twice), and 
‘unhappy’. Brooke’s motive for publishing his work, as announced through 
the voice of the narrator, is unambiguous: he wants to moralize, to warn the 
reader against unconditional love of the type portrayed in his story. This 
perspective dominates all the concrete narrative instances of the text, and 
makes it into a rather boring piece of propaganda, anti-erotic and anti-utopian 
in style and spirit. 

Although in a play one does not normally have a narrative point of view, 
we nevertheless find in Romeo and Juliet indications of a voice outside the 
action of the play, that comments upon the events, thus providing perspective. 
What strikes home immediately, is that in Shakespeare’s work, the moral 
lessons that drive Brooke’s text are virtually absent. And certainly the lovers 
are not called ‘unhonest’. The Prologue, spoken by the Chorus, which opens 
the play, 1s abundantly clear on this matter: 


[Enter Chorus] 

cHorus. Two households both alike in dignity 
(In fair Verona, where we lay our scene) 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes avil hands unclean. 
From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 
A par of star-cross’d lovers take their life, 
Whose misadventure’d piteous overthrows 
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Doth with their death bury their parents’ strife. 

The fearful passage of their death-mark’d love 

And the continuance of their parents’ rage, 

Which, but their children’s end, nought could remove, 

Is now the two hours’ traffic of our stage; 

The which, if you with patient ears attend, 

What here shall miss, our toil shall strive to mend. (p. 81) 


These protagonists are far from immoral. In fact, the immorality here arises 
from the feud between the two families: ‘civil blood makes civil hands 
unclean’. By means of the chorus, the audience is informed that the ruin of 
the ‘star-cross’d lovers’ may be ‘fearful’, but that it also puts an end to the 
blood feud: ‘Which, but their children’s end, nought could remove’. The 
conflict between the generations is described here in terms of a recognition of 
youth’s positive contribution, and in terms of an inexorable critique of the 
elder generation’s stubborn egoism and materialism. If this critique can be 
termed moralistic or didactic, then it is so only with reference to the adult 
world and its lack of tolerance. This is in sharp contrast to the unreservedly 
positive description of the young lovers and their aims, as voiced by the 
chorus. That this is no ‘slip of the pen’ may become clear when we look at 
the Prologue of Act Il, which, by means of unusual live metaphors, depicts 
the dangerous predicament the lovers find themselves in, a situation in which 
Romeo is forced to complain about his fate to his arch enemy, 


And she steal love's sweet bait from fearful hooks 
(IL 1, 8; p. 122) 


But also here the Chorus is on their side: 


But passion lends them power, nume means, to meet, 
Tempering extremities with extreme sweet. 
(I, 1, 13-14; p. 122) 


All this makes Shakespeare’s work thematically the opposite of Brooke’s; one 
could almost interpret it as a guide book for nonconformist love. 

Such nonconformity also manifests itself in other things. One such crucial 
moment in the play is when the protagonists renounce their parentage. This is 
the famous scene in which Romeo, at Juliet’s request, gives up his own name: 


jyuLrer. What’s in a name? That which we call a rose 
By any other word would smell as sweet; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call’d, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes 
Without that title. Romeo, doff thy name, 
And for thy name, which 1s no part of thee, 
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Take all myself. 

ROMEO. I take thee at thy word. 
Call me but love, and I'll be new baptis’d: 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 


(I, li, 43-51; p. 129) 


It is presumably no coincidence that ‘what’s in a name?’ is such 2 famous 
quotation from Romeo and Juliet, in popularity perhaps even rivalling ‘to be 
or not to be’. It is the very essence of the unconditional love which is epitom- 
ized here: all contingent qualities of the beloved are shaken off. What remains, 
and what counts, is the person qua person and his/her involvement. Compare 
this with a corresponding passage in Brooke’s story, where Juliet also first 
learns about Romeus’ kinship: 


The woord of Montegew, her joyes did overthrow, 

And straight in steade of happy hope, dyspayre began to growe 
What hap have I quoth she, to love my fathers foe? 

What, am I wery of my wele? what, doe I wishe my woe? 
(355-358; p. 248) 


Here, after having heard the family name of her beloved, love itself is disquali- 
fied (‘her joyes did overthrow’), and instead of happiness, another emotion is 
called forth: “dispayre’. 

Similarly, in Brooke’s work the protagonists behave in a highly predictable 
way. They swear oaths of allegiance, as is the custom in sentimental stories: 


The love I owe to you, the thrall I languish in 

And how I dread to loose the gayne which I doe hope to win 
And how I wishe for lyfe, not for my propre ease, 

But that in it, you might I love, you honor, serve and please 
Tyll dedly pangs the sprite out of the corps shall send. 

And therupon he sware an othe, and so his tale had ende. 
(S1I-§516, p. 250) 


Initially, Romeo also wants to engage in this conventional love ritual, but 
Juliet cuts him short twice: 


ROMEO. Lady, by yonder blessed moon I vow, 
That tips with silver all these fruit-treetops— 

JULIET. O swear not by the moon, th’inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 

Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 

ROMEO. What shall I swear by? 

JULIET. Do not swear at all 
Or if thou wilt, swear by thy gracous self, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 

And I'll believe thee. 

ROMEO. If my heart’s dear love— 

yuLieT. Well, do not swear. 

(I, i, IOP-116; p. 132) 
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The ritual of swearing oaths has become redundant: its necessity has disap- 
peared beyond the horizon of a love that knows no restrictions vis-a-vis the 
beloved person. 

Especially instructive in this respect is also the end of both works. Brooke’s 
story ends with harsh punishment: Juliet’s nurse—in spite of her old age—is 
banished. And the apothecary, for selling Romeo the poison, is killed: 


Thapothecary, high is hanged by the throte, 
And for the paynes he tooke with him, the hangman had his cote. 
(2993-2994; p. 279) 


The addition that the executioner received the man’s coat ‘for the paynes he 
tooke with him’ is a sinister inversion of human suffering. Lf we compare this 
to what is said about the apothecary in Shakespeare’s text, then this again 
yields a shocking contrast: 


ROMEO. There is thy gold— worse poison to men’s souls, 
Doing more murder in this loathsome world 
Than these poor compounds that thou mayst not sell. 
I sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none. 
Farewell, buy food, and get thyself in flesh. 
(V, it, 80-84; p. 221) 


Gold—probably the major cause of the feud between the two families —that 
is the real poison. The addition here is not a cynical one, but a vivifying one: 
‘buy food, and get thyself in flesh.’ 

All this means that in the two texts under consideration, love is depicted 
in a dramatically different way. In Shakespeare’s, authenticity (of feelings, of 
will, of responsibility to the other) overrides conformity to transient social 
conventions. In Brooke’s, contrarily, precisely such conventionalism is the 
central message: love is frightening and dangerous because it may undermine 
or disturb the social order. The text itself is a warning against such love. 
Consequently, the lovers are portrayed in Brooke’s story as acting out of 
inner instincts. Thus the lover, through his eyes 


swalloweth downe loves sweete empoysonde baite. 
(219; p. 245) 


Shakespeare’s line from the Prologue to Act II, quoted before, closely echoes 
the one by Brooke: 


And she steal love’s sweet bait from frarful hooks. 
(I, i, 8; p. 122) 


However, the contrast can hardly be more significant. Apart from the fact 
that the line refers to different protagonists, which is irrelevant for the present 
purposes, the differences are: 
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(i) ‘swalloweth downe’ vs ‘steal’; 

(1i) ‘loves empoysonde baite’ vs ‘love’s sweet bait’. 

In other words: while the ‘bait’ is ‘empoysonde’ in Brooke’s, it is ‘sweet’ in 
Shakespeare’s text. Moreover, the metaphor of the bait is further elaborated 
by Shakespeare: it 1s not swallowed, but stolen from the hooks (absent in 
Brooke), dramatized as cruel instruments that threaten to destroy the lovers 
continuously. These ‘fearful hooks’ are presumably nothing but symbols for 
the hatred of the two families. 

Finally, in Shakespeare’s play love is unconditional, mutual and truly egalit- 
arian, without calculations of profit. In Brooke’s novella, the lovers are uncer- 
tain about their cause, driving them into swearing oaths of allegiance, and 
into reminding each other not to break these oaths. In contrast, Shakespeare’s 
play shows us a utopian outlook on sexual relations between women and 
men, without stifling constraints of a rigid social order. Brooke is a moralist, 
demanding absolute adaptation of the individual to the prevailing social condi- 
tions, however arbitrary these may be, without critique, without reflection. I 
venture that it is precisely this utopian vision on love which has assured both 
the survival of Shakespeare’s text and the obscurity of Brooke’s. Only when 
literary texts show us values and ideas that transcend the historical situation 
in which they are embedded is there any guarantee against the erosion of time. 
How remarkably unusually this is done in Shakespeare (certainly against the 
background of standards enforced in Elizabethan England) emerges from the 
fact that 2 good deal of the action in the play 1s psychologically initiated by 
Juhet. We see this in her resistance to the oath ritual and her demand that 
Romeo give up his name, but we also witness it at another dramatic moment 
in the play. i . 

Before we look at this final example of the emancipatory subject-matter of 
Shakespeare’s play, however, it is relevant to comment briefly on yet another 
reason why Shakespeare's text is in the canon and Brooke’s is not. It 1s simple 
enough in itself: the literary quality of the former is far superior to that of the 
latter. In spite of the difficulties one may experience in trying to define some- 
thing as imprecise as ‘literary quality’, it is an undeniable factor which enters 
into the reading process. This means that, while it may be difficult to define 
literary quality in principle, it is not so difficult to demonstrate it in practice. 
In this respect, reading the two texts (Shakespeare’s and Brooke’s) several 
times consecutively is a highly instructive experience. If only for that reason, 
it would be well if we would also, from time to time, read badly written 
texts in literary classes. After (myself) having gone through the rather bonng 
experience of reading Brooke’s text several times, it occurred to me that those 
among us who deny that literary quality is related to properties of the text 
nevertheless themselves prefer to read first-rate literature most of the tame. 
Perhaps these nay-sayers should be obliged (if they really mean what they 
say) to read third- and fourth-rate texts exclusively. 
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It may be possible tọ get around the problem of literary quality by seeing 
statements bearing on it as ‘holistic’ pronouncements, resting ultimately on 
specific concrete measures, which ceteris paribus are higher in work A than in 
work B. It is not inconceivable that canonical works of literature score higher 
on many such separate quality measures, which individually are neither neces- 
sary nor sufficient for making the text a good piece of literature, but which, 
when added together, cumulatively create the effect we usually label as ‘qual- 
ity’. Especially when hundreds of such separate parameters add up, the effect 
can be quite powerful. Some of these parameters have already been men- 
tioned. To these could be added the originality and boldness of Shakespeare’s 
use of language. We have already seen this at work when we discussed the 
metaphors of poison, bait and hooks. Many such instances can be quoted to 
corroborate the general superiority of Shakespeare’s text still further. Thus, 
for instance, the representation of Romeo’s a ds and feelings when he 
first sets eyes on Juliet: | 


©, she doth teach the torches to burn bright. 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
As a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear— 

(I, v, 43-45; p- 116) 


This certainly is a remarkable string of metaphors to depict one’s beloved. 
First, Juliet is pictured as a teacher seen in front of a class of torches, instructing 
them how to burn brightly (herself being better at it chan any of them), then 
Juliet is seen as a star, hanging on someone’s—the night’s—cheek, adorning 
the night as a precious gem adorns the earlobe of an Ethiopian. These are 
images of a force and vividness one will rarely—if ever—encounter in 
Brooke’s text. Compare, for instance, the corresponding passage there: 


At length he saw a mayd, right fayre of perfect shape. 
Which Theseus, or Paris would have chosen to their rape, 
Whom erst he never sawe, of all she pleasde him most 


(197—199; p. 244) 


To say nothing of the appallingly violent tone of the scene (‘rape’), the descrip- 
tion is painfully trite (‘right fayre of perfect shape’), and particularly poor (and 
predictable) in rendering the emotionality of the experience involved (‘she 
pleasde him most’). 

But the powerful expression of emotion in Shakespeare’s text is not limited 
to the use of metaphors. Other, more global, compositional devices are at 
work. If one studies in somewhat more detail the prologues to acts I and II 
that we have already looked at, one will notice that they have been composed 
in the form of a (Shakespearean) sonnet. Compare in this respect also the 
marked effect found in Shakespeare’s text of the change from blank verse into 
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rhymed verse-lines when the lovers first address each other (it is perhaps 
also significant that there is no such change—nor anything comparable—in 


Brooke's work): 


ROMBO. If I profane with my unworthiest hand 

This holy shrine, the gentle sin 1s this: 

My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 

To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 
JuLET. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much, 

Which mannerly devotion shows ın this; 

For saints have hands that pilgrims’ hands do touch, 

And palm to palm is holy palmers’ kiss. 

ROMBO. Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too? 
JULIET. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in prayer. 
ROMEO. O then, dear saint, let lips do what hands do: 

They pray: grant thou, lest faith turn to despair. 
JULET. Saints do not move, though grant for prayer’s sake. 
ROMBO. Then move not, while my prayer’s effect I take. 

[He kisses her. ] 

Thus from my lips, by thine, my sin is purg’d. 
yutmat. Then have my lips the sin that they have took. 
ROMBO. Sin from my lips? O trespass sweetly urg’d. 

Give me my sin again. [He kisses her. | 
JULIET. You kiss by th’book. 

NURSE. Madam, your mother craves a word with you. 
(l, v, 92—110; pp. 118-119) 


Two genres merge here into a symbiotic whole: the dramatic dialogue is 
devised in such a way that the two protagonists together compose a sonnet: 
first a quatrain by Romeo (lines 92—95), then one by Juliet (96-99), sub- 
sequently each producing a verse-line in turn twice, together making up the 
third quatrain (100-103), and finally another line each, forming the couplet 
(104-105), immediately followed by the first kiss. The classical model for the 
poetic representation of courtly love—the sonnet—is subtly inserted here in a 
theatrical dialogue, which immediately afterwards takes another significant 
turn in verse 109, where we once more observe how Juliet takes the initiative, 
again reproaching Romeo for his conventionality and superficiality, as if he 
had learned how to kiss out of an instruction manual. 


m 


It is now time to retrace our steps and come back to our initial question. 
That question concerned the canonical position of Romeo and Juliet in Western 
culture. A comparison with the highly similar and almost contemporaneous 
work by Arthur Brooke revealed a number of significant insights. The story 
itself was popular in the sixteenth century, and Shakespeare certainly cannot 
be credited with having invented it. However, both formally as well as them- 
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atically some marked differences emerged between the ways in which both 
works shaped the history of the protagonists. Thematically, the fundamental 
equality of the lovers, the proportionally more prominent role given to Juliet 
in guiding the action, as well as the emphasis put on authenticity of the 
protagonists’ emotions, make Shakespeare’s play considerably more attractive 
than Brooke’s didactic moralism. Formally, the quality of Shakespeare’s text 
is many times superior to that of Brooke’s: its originality and perceptivity 
out-rank Brooke’s specimen of doggerel verse. 

But what about the critics? They have spared no effort to remove the sting 
from the play, for instance by reading it as an admonition not to transgress 
beyond the existing conventions of love and sexuality. Kiernan Ryan” has, 
to my mind, convincingly demonstrated that literary critics of the twentieth 
century have tried hard to deny, minimize, or repress the play’s central theme. 
The protagonists die, after all. . . To interpret this as a condemnation of their 
love is remarkable, to say the least, for in doing so, one reduces Shakespeare’s 
‘ work to that of Brooke. That nevertheless actors continued to perform Shake- 
speare’s work, and readers continued to read Shakespeare (and not Brooke), 
shows how important readers’ judgements are in the process of canonization — 
and how little critics may achieve in this respect. Hence the institutional factors 
in canon formation may be less important than many would have them be. 
Even a relatively large-scale operation by literary critics to suppress the play’s 
critical, egalitarian, and emancipatory force could not stop (male and female) 
audiences and readers from being moved by the model that Juliet and her 
husband present to us, i.e. a sexual relationship which is unconditional, and 
in which men and women meet on the basis of true tenderness, faith and 
fairness. So long as human nature and social structures impede the realization 
of this utopian vision, so long will Romeo and Juliet enjoy a high rank in the 
canon of famous lovers, maybe even against the teachings and tastes of the 
critics. But then literary critics are often people who ‘kiss by the book’. 

The previous analysis establishes one thing rather clearly: it falsifies the 
claim made by Herrnstein Smith and others, that the canon is made up of 
only works that are in the interests of those in power. If indeed the dominant 
groups in society did select texts to be included in the canon because of their 
upholding, legitimizing, and furthering the ideology of these very same 
groups, then Brooke’s work should have been in the canon, not Shakespeare’s. 
We have seen that the opposite is the case, and that it was a work that radically 
undermined the values held by traditional patriarchal society in Elizabethan 
times that was made canonical, while a work defending and celebrating many 
of these values (materialism, revenge, unconditional adherence to one’s’own 
clan, the exclusion of all otherness, etc.) has been virtually forgotten except 
by the literary historian and the Shakespeare specialist. It may be, of course, 
that one objects to Shakespeare’s ideas, that one 1s not in favour of such a 
utopian vision of love relationships. If that is the case, then it would be good 
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to say so. To quote Lerner on this matter: ‘If you are sceptical whether the 
power relations between men and women can ever be suspended, I take it 
that you are sceptical whether true love is ever possible.’ What this analysis 
does show 1s that the claim that the canon is composed of works chosen out 
of political motives is simply wrong. As the case of Romeo and Juliet amply 
demonstrates, the canon may contain works that are absolutely at odds with 
the central values of the traditional society from which they emerged. I do not 
see how the Foucauldian approach can honestly deal with such a falsification of 
its claims without at the same time having to give up one of its most basic 
tenets, 1.¢. that texts are always imbued with the power of dominant groups 
in society. Even the most central literary texts of Western culture, those m 
the canon, may go directly against the grain of that culture’s ideology. Any 
assertion to the contrary is simply false. 


Willie van Peer, Department of Literary Studies, Utrecht University, Muntstraat 4, 
3512 EV Utrecht, The Netherlands. 


NOTE 


Several people have provided valuable comments on earlier versions of this article. 
Although its general argumentative structure has remained unaffected by their com- 
ments, I would nevertheless wish to thank Ulnch Broich, Jan Gorak, Hans Ulrich 
Gumbrecht, Laurence Lerner, Paisley Livingston, David Miall and Ron Rebholz for 
their critical remarks. I owe special thanks to Donald Freeman for his meticulous 
reading and his many percepuve comments. Needless to say, none ‘of these colleagues 
can be held responsible for any shortcomings the article may have. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF KANT’S PURE 


AESTHETIC JUDGEMENT 
Paul Crowther 


IN RECENT years The Critique of Judgement has generated a body of interpretative 
scholarship, that begins to compare with that accruing to the first Critique, and 
Kant’s writings on moral philosophy. However, this body of work has so far 
been largely interpretative ın a narrow sense—concentrating on issues per- 
taining to the structure and internal problematics of Kant’s arguments. There 
have been few sustained attempts’ to articulate the broader significance of his 
views, on the lines, say of P. F. Strawson’s and Henry Allison’s reworking of 
the first Critique, or Onora O’Neill’s deployment of Kant’s moral philosophy. 

In this paper, I shall take a few modest steps in this broader direction. 
Specifically, I shall clarify the general philosophical significance of Kant’s 
approach to the pure aesthetic judgement. 

As a prelude to this main task, it i$ worth offering a brief overview of 
Kant’s general preoccupations in the third Critique. First, his basic strategy is 
to bridge the divide between humanity’s natural mechanistically determined 
being and its capacity for free moral existence. Kant’s reasons for doing this are 
complex, as are the principles whereby the gulf between nature and freedom is 
bridged. In the most general terms, however, the key connecting term is that 
of teleology. On the one hand, the teeming complexity of organic nature 
compels us to think of that world as if it were a purposive and hierarchical 
system produced by artifice, so as to be accessible to the ends of human 
cognition. On the other hand, thinking of nature in these hierarchical purpos- 
ive terms also leads to the idea of some ultimate purpose or ‘final end’ of the 
system as a whole. For Kant, this final end is the existence of free rational 
moral beings.? 

Aesthetic factors play a decisive role in this teleological mediation between 
nature and freedom. To show this one must make a basic contrast (which I 
shall build on as this paper progresses). Ordinary teleological judgements 
involve some natural item being related to the form (or ‘end’) which defines 
items of that kind. Mediation by a specific concept is always involved. The 
pure aesthetic judgement, in contrast, is irreducibly singular. Here an item is 
not judged as purposive through instantiating a specific ‘concept of an end’. 
Rather in our perception of the item’s phenomenal structure, basic cognitive 
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capacities which are essential to judgement per se, are brought into a free and 
mutually stimulating interaction. This interaction is teleological in a subjective 
sense, in so far as it is conducive to the end or purpose of cognition in general. 
Indeed, for even more complex reasons, it also tends to make us more suscept- 
ible to moral feeling. 

Now from this schematic overview it should already be clear that, for Kant, 
the pure aesthetic judgement has both a distinctive character and structure, 
and plays an important role in linking nature, cognition, and freedom. In the 
main body of this discussion, I shall try to illuminate (both sympathetically 
and critically) the general worth of Kant’s approach. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the discussion will focus almost exclusively on the pure aesthetic 
judgement in its most basic form—the enjoyment of natural beauty. (The 
question of sublimity and fine art, are much more complex, and I have 
addressed them at length elsewhere.)° 

In Part I, then, I shall clarify the major logical characteristics of the pure 
aesthetic judgement, namely its disinterestedness. Particular attention will be 
paid to rectifying a common misconception of this notion. In Part I, I will 
analyse the ontological ground of the pure aesthetic judgement vis-d-vis the 
interaction of cognitive capacities mentioned above. It will be argued that this 
interaction both focuses on (what I shall call) the possibility of conceptualiz- 
ation, and has viability beyond Kant’s specific philosophical position. Finally, 
in Part DI, I will develop a line of argument indicated by Kant in relation to 
the moral significance of the aesthetic. In so developing it, I will show that 
whilst it does not issue in an outcome which would have been acceptable to 
Kant, it does, nevertheless, show that the pure aesthetic judgement has a 
primordial significance. It embodies and discloses fundamental truths about 
the human mode of inhering ın the world. 


I 


For Kant, our capacity to experience pleasure or displeasure has three major 
varieties.‘ The first of these is the ‘agreeable’. Such sensations are occasioned 
pathologically, that is to say, by the causal impact of specific stimuli upon the 
sense organs. They are, in essence, subjective responses, which hinge purely 
on matters of personal preference and aversion. Agreeable sensations, in other 
words, serve no significant cognitive function in themselves. 

The second major basis of pleasure and displeasure in Kant is determined 
by an item’s or state of affair’s relation to the ‘good’. This involves locating 
the item (or whatever) in relation to networks of ideas and principles. Some- 
thing is good in the sense of being a means to a desired end; or, more directly, 
through satisfying general criteria which define quality and desirability in 
things of that kind. Pleasure in the good, in other words, always presupposes 
that the particular item is judged in relation to its utility for, or conformity 
to, some function or standard which is, in a sense, external to it. 
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We thus arrive at what, for Kant, is the third distinctive source of pleasure 
and displeasure, namely the pure aesthetic judgement. The judgement of 
beauty is the major example of this.* Kant’s initial formulation of it is by way 
of a contrast with the other two sources of pleasure, His way of articulating 
this distinction, however, is extremely contorted, and, in many respects, con- 
fusing. The validity of the distinction can, nevertheless, be viably expressed 
using Kant’s own terms as follows. Our pleasure in the agreeable and the good 
are ‘interested’ modes of enjoyment in so far as they depend upon the ‘real 
existence’ of the object which occasions them. In order, for example, to enjoy 
the taste of a certain kind of food, the food really must be as good as it looks. 
The appearance of agreeableness is not enough. The object must actually 
possess the physical properties which will occasion the agreeable sensations 
in us. This dependence upon real existence also characterizes our pleasure in 
the good. If something is good because it satisfies some broader set of func- 
tional or evaluative criteria, then the mere appearance of satisfying such func- 
tions or standards will not do. The item’s goodness is determined by its 
satisfaction of truth conditions, i.e. broader considerations appertaining to 
‘real existence’. 

In the case of the pure aesthetic judgement, however, matters are rather 
different. As Kant puts it, 


It is quite plain that in order to say that the object is beautiful, and to show that I 
have taste, everything turns on the meaning which I can give to this representa- 
tion, and not on any factor which makes me dependent on the real existence of 
the object. 


The point here is that our pleasure in beauty is purely a function of how the 
object appears to the senses. What kind of thing the object is, its relevance for 
our practical interests, indeed whether the object is real or not, are questions 
which have no necessary bearing on our enjoyment of its mere appearance. 
In its rootedness in the immediate sensible particular, therefore, our pleasure 
can be characterized as disinterested. 

Kant’s major point of philosophical substance, then, is that disinterestedness 
is a logical characteristic which separates pure aesthetic judgements from those 
of the agreeable and good. Such aesthetic judgements are, in logical terms, 
indifferent to the real existence of the object. It is, however, important to be 
clear about the scope and significance of this claim. In respect of it, Kant has 
been very badly served by subsequent tradition. Pormalists such as Clive 
Bell, Edmund Bullough, and Harold Osborne, for example, have, in effect, 
interpreted the disinterested aspect of aesthetic judgement as though it were 
in essence psychological—a kind of detached attitude or mental stance wherein 
one purges oneself of all considerations deriving from ‘real existence’. Many 
critics of disinterestedness such as George Dickie, Richard Shusterman, and 
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manifold Marxist and feminist theoreticians, have interpreted it ın similar 
terms. This has led them to the view that there simply ‘ain’t no such thing’ or, 
indeed (in the case of Marxists), that the very idea of a detached ‘disinterested’ 
standpoint is itself ideologically ‘interested’ to the highest degree.’ 

Now there are elements in Kant—such as his additional characterization of 
the pure aesthetic judgement as ‘contemplative’— which lend some weight to 
this interpretative tradition. These, however, pale into insignificance alongside 
Kant’s— wholly valid—logic of negation. The key logical significance of the 
pure aesthetic judgement lies in what it does not presuppose in order to be 
enjoyed. To take pleasure in the way things appear to the senses 1s just that. 
We may find that our being in a position to experience such pleasure, has 
required a certain path through life; it may also be that a lot of factual know- 
ledge and practical considerations impinge upon our pleasure. However, such 
factors are not logical preconditions of our enjoying beauty: they are contingent 
elements. We do not have to take account of them in appreciating formal 
qualities for their own sake. 

That being said, however, it may be that in its very contrast to forms of 
‘interested’ pleasure, it is possible, in some circumstances, that the disinteres- 
tedness of the pure aesthetic judgement takes on a felt, psychological character. 
This would have no bearing on the judgement’s logical status gua aesthetic, 
but it might be taken as disclosing the aesthetic’s link to broader primordial 
factors in the human condition. This is a possibility which I shall consider in 
Part IN. Before that, the ontological ground of the pure aesthetic judgement 
must be considered. It is to this I now turn. 


H 


First, Kant sees our pleasure in the pure aesthetic judgement as arising from 
a harmony of the cognitive faculties. He observes that ‘a representation 
whereby an object is given, involves, in order that it may become a source 
of cognition at all, imagination for bringing together the manifold of intuition, 
and understanding for the unity of the concept umiting the representations’.® 
This, of course, is a familiar tenet from the first Critique.” The particular act 
of judgement involves the subsumption or discrimination of sensible particu- 
lars under a concept or concepts. This itself is only possible through the 
exercise of our imagination’s powers of attention, recall, and projection. The 
generation of images enables us to relate an item to past, present, and possible 
appearances. It ıs the basis of a unified temporal horizon which, in tandem 
with the understanding’s application of concepts, stabilizes the manifold, and 
enables the item to be identified as such and such a thing. This ability to generate 
images—to create conditions of temporal continuity in the sensible manifold— 
is what Kant calls ‘productive imagination’. In its normal highly specific 
employments, ıt is tightly directed by a relevant concept, and functions in a 
fundamentally ‘reproductive’ way. For example, in conceptualizing something 
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as a ‘dog’, our application of the concept will be informed (tacitly or explicitly) 
by expectations based on associations between the present creature and our 
previous experience of dog-type appearances and behaviour. 

The co-operation of understanding and imagination in its reproductive 
function, then, is the basis of what might be called normal specificatory judge- 
ments. These are acts of subsumption or discrimination which affirm that 
specific relations hold. Such judgements have definiteness of sense, and are 
the basis of everyday cognitive life. They exemplify and exist in a context 
which might be characterized as discursively rigid, in so far as they locate us in 
a realm which involves the application of definite concepts to definite objects 
on the basis of definite practical interests or physiological needs. | 

The case of the pure aesthetic judgement is very different. In engaging with 
2 beautiful form Kant suggests that 


The cognitive powers brought into play by this representation are here engaged 
m a free play, since no definite concept restricts them to a particular rule of 
cognition. Hence the mental state in this representation must be one of a feeling 
of the free play of the powers of representanon.. .”° 


This raises two questions, namely, what exactly is involved in this free play, 
and why should it be pleasurable? I shall address these questions in turn. 

First, we will recall from Part I that Kant characterizes the pure aesthetic 
judgement as ‘apart from any concept’, but in the foregoing remark he claims 
that it involves ‘no definite concept’. Now if Kant’s theory is to do any 
useful philosophical work, we must read these contrasting characterizations 
as differences of emphasis rather than substance. For whilst (in order for Kant 
to be consistent with his overall account of judgement) the pure aesthetic 
mode must have some conceptual content, it must also have much more than 
just conceptual content. This means that judgement, must here function in 
something other than its normal specificatory mode. On these terms, the 
‘apart from any concept’ characterization should be taken simply as an over- 
stated emphasis of the pure aesthetic yudgement’s exceptional status. A better 
way of putting it would be to say that such judgements focus on the possibility 
of a manifold’s conceptualizability per se, rather than its relation to a definite 
concept. 

But how are we to make this more specific? One important clue is provided 
by Kant’s emphases on the role of the productive imagination. Consider the 
following passage: 


If... imagination must in the judgement of taste be regarded as ın its freedom, 
then, to begin with, it is not taken as reproductive, as in its subjection to the laws 
of association, but as productive and exerting an activity of its own (as originator 
of arbitrary forms of possible intuitions)."! 


To make sense of this, we must ‘recall how in the normal specificatory judge- 
ment, the relation between imagination and understanding 1s discursively 
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rigid. Now a phenomenal form—such a bird of paradise’s plumage, or an 
arabesque—can be described in just these rigid terms. We identify them as 
formal configurations which are characteristic of this particular kind of bird, 
or this particular kind of ornament. However, to judge them as beautiful, 
entails that these forms have relations of unity and diversity which are amen- 
able to sustained cognitive exploration. In discriminating the relation between 
parts and whole in the bird’s plumage, for example, what may engross us is 
the way the overall shape contains and directs sequences of colour and texture, 
and other contours within the manifold. We explore the various phenomenal 
sub-unities ın relation to both one another and the structure of the whole. In 
the case of the arabesque, matters can be even more complex. The visual 
rhythm of the pattern may suggest continuations beyond that which is imme- 
diately given. We find formal cues which enable us to, as it were, rhapsodically 
continue the rhythm in imagination. Again, in exploring the way in which 
one colour limits or tends to negate or neutralize other colours, we might see 
and develop this as a process of formal interaction, taking the given configura- 
tion as one moment in a continuous movement which might be traced back 
to imaginary previous stages, or forward to future ones. Yet again, the gestalt 
character of specific forms within the ornament may be such that we can see 
them as either foreground or background elements. With each switch from 
one to the other, the whole structure of virtual space is reconfigured into new 
possibilities. 

Now, as Kant’s celebrated example of the house in the first Critique’s Second 
Analogy shows, the unity of an object—as opposed to an event—can be per- 
ceptually apprehended in a random order. As he puts it ‘my perceptions could 
begin with the apprehension of the roof and end with the basement, or could 
begin from below and end above; and I could similarly apprehend the mani- 
fold of the empirical intuition either from right to left or from left to right’.“ 
Kant further suggests that whilst the subjective successions of perceptions here 
is ‘arbitrary’, ‘it does not prove anything as to the manner in which the 
manifold is connected in the object’. Hence, whilst the order of our percep- 
tions in relation to an object is arbitrary, this arbitrariness has no bearing on 
its specifically objective unity. However, in perceiving the beauty of a bird’s 
plumage or an arabesque, very different considerations hold. For the aesthetic 
unity of the object is a function of the interplay between phenomenal form 
and the different possible avenues of cognitive exploration and development 
which it can open up. An element of randomness in judgement, in other | 
words, is partially constitutive of aesthetic unity. In contrast with the objective 
form of manifolds of sensible intuiton, we are dealing here with ‘arbitrary 
forms of possible intuitions’. The imagination is not tied to the retention or 
projection of appearance on exact associational lines dictated by a specific 
concept. It is, rather, able to function at the level of its definitive being—as a 
productive capacity which creates possibilities of unity in the manifold. 
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This extraordinary contrast between the discursive rigidity of empirical 
perception, and the freedom of aesthetic judgement has not, I think, been at 
all properly developed in the existing interpretative literature.!* One reason 
for this is that in the third Critique Kant has hardly anything explicit to say 
about those ‘pure concepts of the understanding’ or ‘categories’ which are so 
decisive in the first Critique. However, they do play a crucial role implicitly 
to the degree that the pure aesthetic judgement serves to ‘refer a given repres- 
entation to cognition in general’. This is why, earlier on, I suggested that 
such judgements focus on the possibility of a manifold’s conceptualizability. 
The evocation of the productive imagination noted above demands not empir- 
ical concepts, but the categories—and, especially, the quantitative and qualitat- 
ive ones. These are (respectively) unity, plurality, and totality, and reality, 
negation, and limitation. In judging beautiful form—as I tried to show in my 
examples —these categories interact in loose, experimental, explorative ways, 
allowing a similar flexibility in the way imagination holds on to, and projects 
the manifold. In one sense the beautiful configuration is cognitively unstable. 
However, this is not a loss of intelligibility—a kind of cognitive breakdown. 
Rather, we have, as ıt were, cognition in the making. Imagination and under- 
standing rediscover their original and mutual formative power through creat- 
ing possibilities of conceptualizabilicy. The very fabric and impetus of cognit- 
ive life in its more general sense is renewed and replenished. (I shall return to 
this point at length in Part M.) 

For Kant, all these considerations establish the pure aesthetic judgement as 
teleological in a subjective sense. On the one hand, the judgement has ‘formal 
finality’ in so far as the beautiful configuration appears as ifit had been created 
for the express purpose of stimulating cognitive exploration; on the other 
hand, the free harmonious interaction of understanding and imagination 
which it brings about is ‘subjectively final’ in relation to cognition generally. 
This means that in renewing cognition’s structural basis, it can be regarded 
as teleologically significant in relation to the attainment of knowledge—even 
though it it not, in itself, a claim to knowledge. In its fulfilment of this role, 
Kant sees the pure aesthetic judgement as intrinsically pleasurable. In his 
words ‘it involves an inherent causality, that, namely, of preserving a continu- 
ance of a state of the representation itself and the active engagement of the 
cognitive powers without ulterior aim. We dwell on the contemplation of the 
beautiful because this contemplation strengthens and reproduces itself.’® 

Now even if we do not accept Kant’s epistemology and teleology in toto, 
his approach to the pure aesthetic judgement remains a viable one. It is, for 
example, difficult to make sense of the term ‘experience’ at all, without pre- 
supposing basic cognitive capacities whose structure and function is at least 
akin to those which Kant attributes to imagination and understanding. And, 
even if we do not accept Kant’s list of categories and the significance he assigns 
to them, the specific categories mentioned earlier do play a key role in our 
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characterizations of aesthetic form. They are also key concepts, generally, in 
the way we think about the world. Given all these points, it 1s reasonable to 
claim that Kant’s grounding of the pure aesthetic judgement in the harmony 
of basic cognitive capacities, is an adequate general explanation of why natural 
and simple decorative beauty engages us, and gives us a distinctive disinteres- 
ted form of pleasure. Equally importantly, it also offers a basis (in a way 
which few—if any—other accounts do) for thinking through the question of 
why, in comparison to other forms of value and pleasure, the aesthetic is 
given—and is, indeed, entitled to—a privileged status. I shall consider some 
of the ramifications of this in my final section. 


i 


As we saw in the introduction to this discussion, Kant’s strategy in the third 
Critique 1s not only to clarify the distinctive structure of aesthetic judgement, 
but to locate it in terms of a broader project—namely, the linking of our 
natural and our moral being. Having, therefore, clarified the logical and onto- 
logical basis of the pure aesthetic judgement, the question arises as to whether 
there is anything to be said for this broader strategy. I would suggest that 
there is, albeit not in the specific sense that Kant desires. There is a primordial 
significance to the aesthetic, which can clarify the point about privileged status 
alluded to at the end of the last section. It can also be reached via a route 
signposted by Kant himself, but we will, alas, have to part company with— 
if not him, then at least some aspects of his main philosophical position, along 
the way. 

To commence, Kant attempts to link aesthetic judgement and morality 
through two major, and sometimes overlapping, strategies. The first of these 
consists in the fact that in striving to achieve universal consensus in aesthetic 
judgement we create conditions which will be generally favourable to the 
development of moral awareness. This approach is intimately bound up with 
the deduction of the universal validity of pure aesthetic judgements. Since I 
have examined this at length elsewhere, I shall not pursue it further now.” 
Instead, let us consider the second of Kant’s approaches. It hinges on questions 
of ‘supersensible’ or “a prior’ causality. The claim is, in the most general terms, 
that since both moral feeling and pure aesthetic pleasure are determined by 
factors—namely, reason and the cognitive faculties— which are the very basis 
of human experience, then, this causality is of a privileged order. Indeed, a 
capacity to feel pure aesthetic pleasure will render us all the more susceptible 
to moral feeling.’® As Kant puts it, 


Taste makes, as it were, the transition from the charm of sense to habitual moral 
interest possible without too violent a leap, for ıt represents the umagination, even 
in its freedom, as amenable to a final determination for understanding, and teaches 
us to find, even ın sensuous object, a free [i.e. disinterested] delight apart from a 
charm of sense.” 
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Now whilst Kant does not fill ın the details of exactly how the pure aesthetic 
judgement can play this role, he does explicitly connect it here to the link 
between such judgements and freedom. Let us, therefore, construct an argu- 
ment which is consistent with Kant’s basic insight here, and then see where 
it leads. 

First, he often treats the pure aesthetic judgement’s harmony of imagination 
and understanding on an analogy with physiological interactions—they stimu- 
late and enliven one another in a way that is good for our cognitive health 
generally. However, whilst a dimension of positive feeling is the causal con- 
sequence of this interaction, the causal dimension is not really paramount in 
the aesthetic judgement. Indeed, the cognitive exploration which is at the 
heart of such judgement is not a causal relation at all. It is a manifestation of 
the individual’s free choice in terms of how he or she adapts to, and develops 
the different perceptual possibilities presented by a formal configuration. In 
such judgements, we act independently of the mechanistic causal framework 
of nature; but at the same time our relation to nature is enriched. The sensible 
world provides both an object, and (in the pleasurable response) a motive for 
continuing to search out new possibilities for free cognitive exploration. 

Now what makes all this amenable to Kant’s overall strategy is that, for 
him, morality itself is the most developed expression of freedom. However, 
(as Kant 1s at great pains to show in the Critique of Practical Reason,” especially) 
because we are finite and imperfectly rational creatures, there is always the 
possibility that, even in following our moral duty, we are in fact acting from 
unacknowledged feelings of self-interest or fellow-feeling. Natural impulses, 
in other words, impinge on and cloud the sincerity of our moral motives. 
But since, by definition, human beings are both free and rational, and natural 
and animal, this seems to be an impossible conflict—a contradiction at the 
very heart of our being. Can we not overcome this? Is there not some mediat- 
ing term between the demands of our moral being, and our situatedness in 
nature? Of course there is—the pure aesthetic judgement. In it, morality’s key 
precondition (freedom) 1s in harmony with natural factors on the lines noted 
above. Here at least we can be sure that nature is a stimulus for, rather than 
an obstacle to, freedom. 

Given these points, the pure aesthetic judgement might be seen as conducive 
to morality through its role in what Dieter Henrich has called (in another 
context) Kant’s ‘moral image of the world’. According to this doctrine (as 
Henrich puts it) a moral agent ‘accepts together with the validity of the moral 
law, a view of what the world is like: its constitution must be such that its 
moral effects are not indifferent to, or even counteract, morally motivated 
actions’. Now as we saw earlier, for Kant, concrete moral practice is in 
constant conflict with natural impulses; but if this antagonism were total, it 
would militate against the possibility of ‘habitual moral interest’. In the free- 
dom of the pure aesthetic judgement, however, we attain in the very midst 
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of nature, something which is higher. This means that however hostile to 
morality nature may seem, the hostility is not absolute. In the pure aesthetic 
judgement, our animality, if not transcended, is at least tempered: and in this 
tempering, we can take nature itself to bear the imprint of a higher order of 
things. It thus takes its place in our moral image of the world. 

Now in constructing this argument I have tried to focus ideas found 
throughout the Critique of Judgement. In so doing, I have opened a direction 
of thinking wherein the broader significance of the aesthetic begins to emerge. 
There is, however, a decisive problem. It is this: for Kant the burden of 
emphasis in moral existence falls on obstacles and responsibilities in relation 
to the expression of freedom. In aesthetic experience it does not. Might we 
not say, then, that this very fact may be one that disposes us to elevate the 
pleasures of the aesthetic as on overriding end-in-itself. In comparison with 
morality it is an easy option. Hence, whilst the pure aesthetic judgement 
might figure ın 2 moral umage of the world, ıt could just as easily, if not more 
so, incline us to a life of self-indulgent or indolent contemplation, wherein 
the demands of moral duty were the least of our preoccupations. This would, 
of course, be anathema to Kant. 

A second (less pressing) problem also arises. For even if we allow the Kan- 
tian link between pure aesthetic judgement and a moral image of the world 
we must ask what are the conditions which, in practice, lead us to make this 
link? Under what circumstances does the pure aesthetic judgement disclose its 
broader significance? 

To clarify this problem, I shall now redirect Kant’s basic strategy, by focus- 
ing on freedom rather than his notion of morality. First, then, the significance 
of freedom is not simply as a logical precondition of moral existence, it is a 
pervasive factor which determines, in different ways, the entire fabric of 
human value and endeavour. As we saw in Part II, this even extends as far as 
the structure of cognition itself, in so far as the pure aesthetic judgement 
hinges on the exploration of possibilities of conceptualizability. By this I mean 
that imagination and understanding here function in their ontologically prim- 
ordial form as free formative powers, which, in concert, construct the sensible 
manifold. This is, in effect, a repetition of the ontogenesis of experience itself, 
and it indicates an even deeper significance to the aesthetic. One might put it 
like this. An infant interacts with its environment on the basis of curiosity, 
searching out and exploring different patterns of relation and order. In this 
very basic mode of cognitive activity it is guided by a propensity to mimic, 
and the encouragement (or otherwise) of adults. The motives for this explora- 
tion cannot, I think, be reduced to these guiding factors. Mimicry, for 
example, may be an innate propensity, but the complex uses to which it is 
put bespeak a deeper motive—namely, the exploration of possibilities of order 
for their own sake. Adult guidance and, indeed, the desire to please adults, are 
important factors in determining infant behaviour, but they do not exclusively 
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determine it. Left to itself, the infant will want to do things other than simply 
satisfy its physiological needs and the demands of adults. What I am sug- 

gesting, then, is that the motive for non-determined infant cognitive behav- 
iour is aesthetic. It is a curiosity-for~its-own-sake which can be characterized 
as disinterested in so far as the infant has not yet fully articulated the categorial 
basis of either the world or its own self. It is playing with possibilities of 
order and appearance, which, in conjunction with the other mediating factors, 
enable a sense of reality—a systematic calibration of understanding and ima- 
gination—to be eventually achieved. Through free aesthetic exploration in 
concert with other natural and socializing factors, the infant gradually correl- 
ates its body with both the unity of the world and the unity of its own 
perspective upon it as an individual self. 

Now if this account is correct, a very crude and basic mode of aesthetic 
judgement is a natural factor in the infant’s development, and is deeply implic- 
ated in the formation of a categorial framework. It is crucial to emphasize, 
however, that we do not find the pure aesthetic judgement pleasurable because 
it repeats the formative stages of experience. Rather it is the free formative 
activity itself which is pleasurable. The significance of the repetition consists 
in the way in which the individual moment of aesthetic pleasure exemplifies a 
mode of experiental formation, which reaches back into, and is decisive for, 
the origins of individual self-consciousness. 

On these terms, then, the pure aesthetic judgement has a primordial signi- 
ficance. Through its cognitive explorations we are immersed in a world of 
sensible complexity, yet we project its possibilities of unity on very much our 
own terms. This free-belonging to the world is further deepened by the way in 
which individual judgements exemplify the formative origins of experience. 
However, we now face the minor problem raised earlier in relation to Kant— 
namely, under what circumstances is this broader significance disclosed? The 
answer is, fortunately, not a difficult one. It consists in the contrast between 
such judgements and the patterns of everyday life. In Part II, it will be recalled, 
I used the notion of normal judgement’s discursive rigidity to secure a contrast 
with the freedom of the aesthetic variety. This is much more than a logical 
distinction. In ordinary practical and cognitive existence, our freedom is chan- 
nelled into the means/end nexus of our projects, and the procuring of the 
means to satisfy basic physiological needs. In this context, freedom is, as it 
were, caught up and hidden by the formats and structures of its realization. 
The pure aesthetic judgement, can stand out as special—as something higher— 
by its negation of this context. Again, it will be recalled that, in Part I, I 
used Kant’s notion of disinterestedness to secure a logical distinction between 
aesthetic and other forms of pleasure. I further suggested, however, that a 
kind of psychological disinterestedness might also be found a role. That role 
is here. In its contrast with the ‘interested’ patterns and pleasures of every- 
dayness, the aesthetic can be felt as a release and a renewal. It returns us to 
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something fundamental, even if we cannot put what this something is into an 
adequate verbal description. 

Given these points, one might say that the primordial significance of the pure 
aesthetic judgement is disclosed intuitively through its felt contrast with the rou- 
tines of everyday life. ‘Intuitively’ is, of course, a treacherous term. It can mean 
insights whose emergence we cannot explain, or ones whose emergence we do 
not have the means to explain. In this latter case, the intuition may be the result 
of something so intimately and deeply familiar that we simply never natice it, 
or something so complex that we do not even care to try and fathom it out. 
Our intuition concerning the special status of the pure aesthetic judgement has, 
perhaps, something of both these aspects. It seems to relate to factors which are 
simultaneously simple and deep. The intrinsic pleasure of the judgement leads 
us to an intuitive sense of its having a higher significance. 

The importance of this consists in a final point. In much contemporary 
writing there is a tendency to treat the aesthetic as if it is a mere class- or 
gender-based preference which has been unwarrantably privileged as a higher 
pleasure through its role in the social power structure of certain western socie- 
ties. (Pierre Bourdieu’s well-known critique of Kant is a paradigm case of this 
approach.)” However, the impulse to embellish, to ornament, to adorn, and 
to ritualize gesture —as in the case of dance—seems to be a ubiquitous feature 
of all human societies. Superficially this might seem to favour the rather 
reductionist view just noted. On these terms, we would argue that aesthetic 
embellishments and adornments (etc.) are found pleasing because of their 
efficacy in certain kinds of functional or ritual context. But against this, we 
must ask, why should aesthetic elements be regarded as efficacious in such 
contexts? Why is it that they are taken to add something to their contexts of 
occurrence? If it is because of some putative magical significance, again we 
must ask what is it about the aesthetic which lends itself to beang interpreted 
in such terms? At some point ın this analysis, we will be returned to the brute 
fact that the aesthetic is both a mode of pleasure inherent in the fabric of 
self-consciousness itself, and one which (however vaguely or intuitively) dis- 
closes and deepens our sense of free-belonging to the world. Kant’s basic 
aesthetic theory enables us to think both these aspects through. This is the 
decisive significance of his approach to the pure aesthetic judgement. 


Paul Crowther, Corpus Christ College, Oxford OX1 4JF, UK. 
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both beauty and subliumity Kant somenmes 
uses the term ‘judgement of taste’ m relanon 
to beauty. I prefer, however, to avoid chis 
m so far as it is used most oppontely m 
relation to the predication of beauty as a 
characteristic of specific forms, rather than 
to our taking pleasure m the beautiful per se. 
Since, further, I am not considenng 
sublimity in this discussion, my use of the 
term ‘pure aesthetic judgement’ should be 
taken as synonymous with ‘enjoyment of 
the beautiful’. 


é Kant, Critique of Judgement, op cit. p. 43 
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article “Sociological Imperialism and the 
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Bourdieu’ in Theory, Culture and Society, 
VoL M, No. 1, 1994, pp 155-169. 
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‘The Deduction of the Pure Concepts of 
Understanding’ in Kant’s Critique of Pwre 
Reason, trans. N. Kemp-South (London: 
Macmillan, 1973), pp 128-150. 
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Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, op. at. p. 222 
This is true even of such thorough and 
mpressrve treatments as are found m 
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Guyer’s book (op. at) and Hannah 
Gumsborg’s The Role of Taste in Kants Theory 
of Cognition (Cambndge and London: 
Harvard U.P., 1988). Interesungly, Dieter 
Hennch does take an approach with some 
similanties to mine, m terms of his notion 
of ‘the conditions of 2  posmbile 
conceptualisation in general’ (see hus 
Aesthetic Judgement and the Moral Image of the 
World, Stanford. Stanford U.P., 1992) 

However, he does not bring i fully the role 
of the categories. Indeed, like Guyer and 
Ginsborg (and many others) his 
interpretative attentiveness to the details of 
Kant’s text iw not matched by a 
corresponding phenomenological attentive- 
ness to the concrete experience of beautiful 
configurations. If, however, we are 
interested in the validity of Kant’s claim, this 
latter connderanon should be of deasive 
importance. 


Kant, Critique of Judgement, op. at p. 58. 
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account of the complex intennonal object of 
aesthetic pleasure in its relanon to morality. 
This 1s what I provide in the main body of 
my text. 
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THE CONDITION 
TO WHICH ALL ART ASPIRES: 
REFLECTIONS ON PATER ON MUSIC 


Patricia Herzog 


I 


‘ALL ART’, Walter Pater famously said, ‘constantly aspires towards the condi- 
tion of music’.' Yet of music itself Pater tells us nothing. Not in “The School 
of Giogione’, where this statement occurs, nor anywhere else in The Renais- 
sance, his slight but enormously influential volume of essays on Renaissance 
painting, sculpture and poetry, does Pater give the reader any indication of a 
type of music or specific musical work. The closest we get is a remark in the 
essay, ‘Joachim du Bellay’, about the subordination of content to rhyme and 
meter in the Pleiad, a group of sixteenth-century French poets prominently 
represented by du Bellay and Pierre de Ronsard: ‘To combine these two kinds 
of music [rhyme and meter] in a new school of French poetry, to make verse 
which should scan and rhyme as well, to search out and harmonize the meas- 
ure of every syllable, and unite it to the swift, flitting, swallow-like motion 
of rhyme, to penetrate their poetry with a double music—this was the ambi- 
tion of the Pleiad’.* The composer Goudimel (c. 1514-1572) 1s also mentioned 
in the essay on du Bellay, as setting Ronsard’s poems to music, but there is 
no discussion of any of his songs. We are only told that what is ‘quite in 
earnest’ about the poets of the Pleiad is their eagerness for Goudimel’s music, 
an eagerness ‘of greater compass perhaps than words can possibly yield. . .’.° 

That music is concerned with rhyme and meter is a slim basis indeed on 
which to build a theory of art (it is important evidence, nonetheless, as we 
shall see). But this should not surprise us, since Pater’s real focus in The 
Renaissance is elsewhere: on the painting of Botticelli, Giorgione, Titian, and 
Leonardo, the sculpture of Luca della Robbia, and the poetry (not painting or 
sculpture) of Michelangelo. Why, then, does Pater speak of music at all? What 
kind of music does he have in mind? And how does his appeal to that music 
ground the insights of The Renaissance not only into Renaissance art but all 
art? 

The present essay attempts to answer these questions, not by importing an 
aesthetic theory from elsewhere in order to explain what Pater never said but 
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might have meant about the condition of music, but by looking at what Pater 
both said and meant about the art that deeply engaged his critical attention, 
the art of the Italian (and French) Renaissance. Whereas Pater looked to the 
condition of music to illuminate Renaissance art, I shall look to Pater’s criti- 
cism of Renaissance art, or at least some of it, to illuminate the condition of 
music, I shall proceed in my investigation on the assumption that the best 
way to understand what Pater meant by the condition of music is to understand 
what he actually said about the condition of art, a condition most perfectly 
exemplified by the painting of Giorgione and Leonardo. 

In the opening pages of “The School of Georgione’, Pater tells us that what 
is ‘truly artistic’ in art addresses itself neither to ‘pure intellect’ nor ‘pure sense’ 
but to the ‘imaginative reason’, that ‘complex faculty for which every thought 
and feeling ıs twin-born with its sensible analogue or symbol’.* Art—exem- 
plary art, that is—has to do not with content or form alone, not with repres- 
entational subject-matter or medium of representation, insofar as these are 
conceivable apart from one another, but rather with the skillful blending of 
content and form into a single, indissoluble whole. 

If art merely addressed the intellect, if it merely conveyed a content (the 
words ‘mere’ and ‘merely’ occur throughout the ‘Giorgione’ essay —three 
times in the opening paragraph alone), then the particular form ın which art’s 
content was communicated would be dispensable. But this, for Pater, is most 
emphatically not the case. The precise way in which content is expressed or 
represented, its particular form of sensuous embodiment, whether in painting, 
sculpture, poetry or music, is both crucial and irreducible. To understand art 
is above all to understand the central and ineliminable role of form in the 
expression of any content whatsoever.° 

Drawing on Lessing’s discussion in the Laocoén of the distinct capabilities 
and limitations of sculpture and poetry, Pater tells us that each art ‘has its 
own peculiar and untranslatable sensuous charm, has its own special mode of 
reaching the imagination, its own special responsibilities to its material’.° No 
form of art is merely a means, from which it follows that each form is incapable 
of translation into any other. Were painting, poetry, and the like, mere means 
to the representation of a given subject-matter, then each could be dispensed 
with in favour of any other. Each would be, in Pater’s words, ‘as but transla- 
tions into different languages of one and the same fixed quantity of imaginat- 
ive thought, supplemented by certain technical qualities ...’. The truth, for 
Pater, is just the reverse: what addresses the intellect at the same time addresses 
the senses in all their concrete particularity, and form is no more detachable 
from content than is content detachable from form. 

But if form and content are not separable, how are we to understand the 
‘sensuous charm’ that is unique to each separate art? How can a form of 
sensuous embodiment even be conceived apart from the particular content it 
informs or embodies? The answer, it would seem, lies in the differing tech- 
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niques and media of the various arts, in the use of colour, or shape, or tones, 
or rhythmical words, and so on. However, Pater rejects this answer. Such 
things—in painting, for example, colour, and line—are for him the ‘mere 
communicable result of technical skill’.” They are no more capable of engaging 
the imaginative reason than is the ‘mere poetic thought or sentiment’ that 
Pater ınstances as pure pictorial content.? ‘True pictorial quality’ is won neither 
by giving prominence to technique not by making technique subordinate to 
subject-matter. Only by linking technique and subject-matter, form and con- 
tent, in a relation Pater calls ‘identification’ do we go beyond the ‘mere’ and 
get to the ‘truly artistic’ in art.” 

Alongside the importance Pater places on the individuality of the various 
art forms, on each’s responsibility to its material, there is an even greater 
emphasis in the ‘Giorgione’ essay on an opposed tendency of the arts to strive 
after the condition of one another, a tendency referred to in German criticism 
as Anders-streben (literally: ‘other-striving’). 


But although each art has thus its own specific order of umpressions, and an 
untranslatable charm, while a just apprehension of the ultimate differences of the 
arts 1s the beginning of aesthetic criticism; yet it ıs noticeable that, in its special 
mode of handling its given material, each art may be observed to pass into the 
condition of some other act, by what German critics term as Anders-streber—a 
partial alienation from its own limitations, through which the arts are able, not 
indeed to supply the place of each other, but reciprocally to lend each other new 
forces. 


Architecture approaches pictorial form, or, in other instances, poetry. Sculp- 
ture aspıres to colour or drama. Poetry is guided by sculpture, drama, the art 
of engraving. Music tends towards figure. And so on. Yet, Pater tells us, 
apart from the strivings of these individual arts: 


All art constantly aspires towards the condition of music. For while in all other kinds 
of art it is possible to distinguish the matter from the form, and the understanding 
can always make this distinction, yet it ıs the constant effort of art to obliterate 
it. That the mere matter of a poem, for instance, its subject, namely, its given 
mcidents or situation—that the mere matter of a picture, the actual circumstances 
of an event, the actual topography of a landscape—should be nothing without the 
form, the spirit, of the handling, that this form, this mode of handling, should 
become an end ın itself, should penetrate every part of the matter: this ıs what all 
art constantly strives after, and achieves in different degrees " 


All art constantly aspires towards the condition of music because it is the 
general aim of art to obliterate the distinction between matter and form, and 
only in music, or so ıt would appear, does there exist the possibility of perfect 
obliteration. 


It is the art of music which most completely realizes this artistic ideal, this perfect 
identification of matter and form. In its consummate moments, the end is not 
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distinct from the means, the subject from the expression; they inhere in and 
completely saturate each other; and to it, therefore, to the condition of its perfect 
moments, all the arts may be supposed constantly to aspire ” 


We may well wonder, at this point, just which are the moments Pater has in 
mind. What kind of music is he thinking of? Vocal music? Instrumental music? 
Symphonies, chamber works, solo pieces? May we not be said to discern an 
intellectually detachable content in opera or ın sacred music? And what about 
the tone poems and narrative programmes, hidden or otherwise, that interes- 
ted so many nineteenth-century composers? 

Given the complete absence of musical examples in The Renaissance, we can 
expect no clear answer. Yet speculation on this point is unavoidable. For it 
makes a difference if music’s ideally consummate moments are vocal or purely 
instrumental, if they are part of a larger whole, a Gesamtkunstwerk involving 
drama, poetry, stage props, and the like, or are devoid of what are strictly 
speaking extramusical components. 

There is good reason to assume, or so I shall argue, that Pater’s consummate 
musical moments are purely instrumental, that what Pater has in mind is 
the so-called absolute music of the nineteenth century, exemplified by the 
symphonies, chamber works and sonatas of Beethoven, Schumann and 
Brahms. Absolute music would be ideally suited to exemplify Pater’s thesis 
since it contains nothing extraneous to the medium of music itself, 2 medium 
consisting solely of tonally moving forms arranged melodically, harmonically 
and rhythmically. The form and the content of absolute music would thus 
appear to be identical. The assumption of absolute music is also supported by 
Pater’s emphasis in the du Bellay essay on the non-spoken elements of rhythm 
(meter) and harmony. But mostly it is supported by the prevailing aesthetic 
of the nineteenth century, the aesthetic of the absolute, which elevated music 
without text, title, programme, or other extramusical component to a station 
far above not only all other music but all other art." Accordingly, Pater’s 
conception of the Anders-streben of art as the perfect identification of matter 
and form would itself be a reflection of the aesthetic paradigm of absolute 
music. 

Assuming, then, that music’s ideally consummate moments consist of the 
greatest instrumental works or parts thereof, we arrive at an essentially negative 
interpretation of Pater’s thesis. According to this interpretation, the condition 
of music is exemplary because music alone among the arts lacks an intellectu- 
ally separable subject-matter. The condition of music is exemplary because 
music has no representational content. Music occupies the unique position of 
being free of the burden of mimesis, 2 burden which painting, poetry and 
sculpture still bear (in the 1870s, at the time Pater 1s writing) and against 
which (if Pater is right) they continually struggle. 

Should we conclude from the negative interpretation of Pater’s thesis that 
music has no content? Or should we take Pater to mean, a la Eduard Hanslick, 
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that music’s content is its own, tonally moving forms? We cannot do either 
of these things without creating a problem. For, as Pater clearly states, the 
condition of music consists not of the obliteration (or reduction) of matter but 
of the obliteration of the distinction between matter and form. Music’s ideally 
consummate moments consist of the perfect union of matter and form, of the 
harmonious blending of those elements with which the senses and the intellect 
operate ın isolation but which address the imaginative reason as an undivided 
whole. 


Art, then, is thus always striving to be independent of the mere intelligence, to 
become a matter of pure perception, to get nd of its responsibilities to its subject 
or material; the ideal examples of poetry and painting being those in which the 
constituent elements of the composition are so welded together, that the maternal 
or subject no longer strikes the intellect only; nor the form, the eye or the ear 
only; but form and matter, ın their union or identity, present one single effect to 
the ‘imaginative reason’, that complex faculty for which every thought and feeling 
is twin-born with its sensible analogue or symbol.” 


Just how are we to conceive this union of matter and form in the condition 
of music? With what are music’s tonally moving forms being united? The 
negative interpretation of Pater’s thesis, according to which music is exem- 
plary because it lacks something the other arts have, leaves us at an impasse. 
Either the condition towards which all art constantly aspires is not music, 
since music apparently has no subject-matter, or else the condition of music 
1s something other than the perfect identification of matter and form. 

Obviously, in order to resolve this dilemma we must interpret Pater’s thesis 
positively, in the sense of attributing to music a content as well as a form. We 
must take seriously Pater’s statement to the effect that form, conceived in 
isolation or detached from content, is as artistically deficient as is content, 
isolated or detached from form. Since Pater tells us virtually nothing about 
music, however, either its content or its form, the grounds for a positive 
interpretation of his thesis are lacking. I propose to look at Pater’s criticism 
of Renaissance art as 2 way of compensating for that lack. 


H 


It is, to begin with, the selection and handling of Giorgione’s subject-matter 
that attracts Pater’s attention. The subjects of Giorgione’s paintings are (when 
chosen freely by the painter himself) dictated by a responsiveness to form.” 
This responsiveness, Pater tells us, this ‘subordination of mere subject to 
pictorial design, to the main purpose of a picture ... is typical of that aspiration 
of all the arts towards music.’ 


In the art of painting, the attainment of this ideal condition [of music], this perfect 
interpenetration of the subject with the elements of colour and design, depends, 
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of course, m great measure, on dexterous choice of that subject, or phase of 
subject; and such choice is one of the secrets of Giorgione’s school. It is the school 
of genre, and employs itself mainly with ‘painted idylls’, but, in the production 
of this pictorial poetry, exercises a wonderful tact in selecting of such matter aè 
lends itself most readily and entirely to pictorial form, to complete expression by 
drawing and colour (p. 95). 


The subjects Giorgione depicts seem not to comprise anything that could 
properly be called a matter. His ‘idylls’ are bizarre and disconnected, ‘painted 
poems ... belong[ing] to a sort of poetry which tells itself without an articu- 
lated story’. In the words of Vasari, whose description of the frescoes for 
the Fondaco dei Tedeschi (the Venetian offices of the German merchants’ 
association) could well be Pater’s: ‘[Giorgione] only thought of demonstrating 
his technique as a painter by representing various figures according to his own 
fancy ... And I for my part have never been able to understand his figures 
nor, for all my asking, have I ever found anyone who does. In these frescoes 
one sees, in various attitudes, a man in one place, 2 women standing in 
another, one figure accompanied by the head of a lion, another by an angel 
in the guise of a cupid; and heaven knows what it all means.’ 

Pater’s talk of the subordination of subject-matter is painting is evident 
_ throughout the ‘Giorgione’ essay, as is his emphasis on the importance of the 
formal or pictorial elements of colour and line. Indeed, so intent is Pater 
on combating the aesthetic of mimesis, according to which pictorial form is 
subordinate to subject-matter, that his attitude towards the content of art 
appears at times to be completely dismissive: 


... [the] earlier Venetian painters ... never seem for a moment to have been so 
much tempted to lose sight of the scope of their art in its strictness, or to forget 
that painting must be before all things decorative, a thing for the eye, a space of 
colour on the wall, only more dexterously blent than the marking of its precious 
stone or the chance interchange of sun and shade upon it.” 


If one wanted to read Pater as a formalist, one would do well to stick to 
passages like this, in which subject-matter is seen as no more than a means to 
the pictorial end of decoration or design, where content is treated as a mere 
excuse for the development and display of form. But there is more to Pater’s 
‘understanding and appreciation of Renaissance art than the ‘subordination of 
mere subject to pictorial design’. 

Giorgione’s paintings may not tell an ‘articulated story’, they may not have 
a definite, intellectually detachable subject-matter; but they do have content. 
They have ideal content. In Pater’s words, Giorgione’s paintings are like ‘ideal 
types of poetry’, in which there 1s a ‘suppression or vagueness of mere subject, 
so that the meaning reaches us through ways not distinctly traceable by the 
understanding ...’.” Pater calls this meaning ‘ideal’ because it is not—indeed, 
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cannot be—representationally fixed. The ‘ideal’ meaning of Giorgione’s paint- 
ings is intimated rather than indicated, suggested rather than described. It is 
addressed neither to the intellect nor to sense but to the imaginative reason, 
that ‘complex faculty for which every thought and feeling 1s twin-born with 
its sensible analogue or symbol’.”" 

The ideality of the school of Giorgione 1s for Pater akin to ‘the highest sort 
of dramatic poetry’: 


[in] that it presents us with a kind of profoundly significant and animated instants, 
a mere gesture, 2 look, a smile, perhaps—some bnef and wholly concrete 
moment—into which, however, all the motives, all the interests and effects of a 
long history, have condensed themselves, and which seem to absorb past and 
future in an intense consciousness of the present Such ideal instants the school of 
Giorgione selects, with its admurable tact, from that feverish, tumultuously col- 
oured world of the old atizens of Venice—exquisite pauses ın tame, ın which, 
arrested thus, we seem to be spectators of all the fulness of emstence, and which 
are like some consummate extract or quintessence of life.” 


The profoundly animated moments of Giorgione’s figures—their gestures, 
looks and smiles—are too much, too rich, too fine, too fleeting to play the role 
of an intellectually detachable content. Such ‘symbols’ or ‘sensible analogues’ 
undermine the function of representation rather than subserve it—not, however, 
by eliminating all else in favour of colour and line but by using colour and 
line to point to an ideal content (the fullness of existence, the extracted quintes- 
sence of life) that literally defies representation.” 

Leonardo da Vina, Pater tells us in another essay in The Renaissance, 
struggled with the problem of the ‘transmutation of ideas into images’, with 
the relation between ‘reason and its ideas, and the senses, the desire of beauty 
....4 Leonardo struggled with sensuous representation because the scope of 
his ideas was too broad, because he had to contain within the narrow compass 
of the representational ‘those divinations of a humanity too wide for it, the 
larger vision of the opening world, which is only not too much for the great, 
irregular art of Shakespeare ...’. Like Giorgione, Leonardo ruled over ‘the 
mere subject’, bending it ‘dexterously to purely artistic ends’. He was ‘the 
most profane of painters’, despite his handling the most sacred of subjects 
(The Last Supper, The Virgin and Saint Anne), because these subjects provided 
only a ‘pretext for a kind of work which carried one altogether beyond the 
range of ... conventional associations’.~ Leonardo’s subjects, sacred and secu- 
lar alike, were used ‘not for their own sake, or as mere subjects for pictorial 
realisation, but as a cryptic language for fancies all his own’.* 

The following, widely quoted description of the Mona Lisa is the most 
remarkable passage in all of Pater’s criticism.” 


The presence that rose thus so strangely beside the waters, 1s expressive of what 
in the ways of a thousand years men had come to desire. Hers is the head upon 
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which all ‘the ends of the world are come’,™ and the eyelids are a little weary It 
1s a beauty wrought out from within upon the flesh, the deposit, little cell by cell, 
of strange thoughts and fantastic reveries and exquisite passions. Set it for a 
moment beside one of those white Greek goddesses or beautiful women of 
antiquity, and how would they be troubled by this beauty, into which the soul 
with all its maladies has passed! All the thoughts and experiences of the world 
have etched and moulded there, in that which they have of power to refine and 
make expressive the outward form, the animalism of Greece, the lust of Rome, 
the mysticism of the middle age with its spiritual ambition and imaginative loves, 
the return of the Pagan world, the sins of the Borgias She 1s older than the rocks 
among which she sits; like the vampire, she has been dead many times, and learned 
the secrets of the grave; and has been a diver in deep seas, and keeps their fallen 
day about her; and trafficked for strange webs with Eastern merchants; and, as 
Leda, was the mother of Helen of Troy, and, as Saint Anne, the mother of Mary; 
and all this has been to her but as the sound of lyres and flutes, and lives only in 
the delicacy with which it has moulded the changing lneaments, and tinged the 
eyelids and the hands. The fancy of a perpetual life, sweeping together ten thou- 
sand experiences, 18 an old one; and modern philosophy has conceived the idea of 
humanity as wrought upon by, and summing up in itself, all modes of thought 
and life. Certainly lady Lisa might stand as the embodiment of the old fancy, the 
symbol of the modern idea.” 


Leonardo’s painting symbolizes the idea of humanity by its expression of not 
one experience but ten thousand, of all the thoughts and experiences of the 
world, of perpetual life—not as dead, abstract, detachable idea, but as sum 
total of a humanity lived, felt, sensuously embodied.” Lady Lisa’s long and 
complex past is to her as the pure sound of music, just as it is to us the 
changing lines and colours of her body, the sensuous surface of a beauty 
wrought out from within upon her flesh, a beauty expressed but by no means 
exhausted by that fiesh, extending far beyond the sensuous surface of Leon- 
ardo’s painting to encompass strange thoughts, fantastic reveries and exquisite 
passions. To gaze on La Giaconda is, for Pater, at least, to see etched and 
moulded in a mere outward form—a thing for the eye, a space of colour on 
the wall—all in the way of human desire that was, 1s, and ever will be. 


ii 


Having before us some choice examples of Pater’s criticism, let us again 
inquire into the condition of music. What is this great Anders-streben of art? 
What are music’s ideally consummate moments such that Giorgione, Leon- 
ardo, and the other artists that occupy Pater’s attention in The Renaissance, 
strive to attain them? 

We have seen that the paintings of Giorgione and Leonardo have not only 
representational content but ideal content as well. In the representational sense, 
the Mona Lisa and Giorgione’s painted idylls have as their subject-matter a 
real woman, La Giaconda, and a group of strangely situated figures, respect- 
ively. In the ideal sense, each has as its subject-matter 2 humanity embodied 
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in fleeting and fantastical images, a wholly imaginary humanity that defies all 
attempt at definition or conceptual closure. 

What is to prevent us, then, from attributing to music—to great music, 
that is, to its consummate moments— what Pater attributes to the painting of 
Giorgione and Leonardo? May we not speak of an ideal content in music? 
Beethoven certainly did. He called that content a ‘poetic idea’. And while 
Beethoven was perhaps the first and surely the greatest composer to speak of 
absolute music this way, he was by no means the only one. The notion of a 
poetic idea, distinct from and independent of representational content, and 
having more to do with feeling than with looks, sounds or other sensible 
properties, was altogether typical of the romantic idealism of the nineteenth 
century.” 

In attributing an ideal content to music, we have provided a positive inter- 
pretation of the thesis of the identification of matter and form, and so resolved 
Pater’s dilemma. In music as well as in the other arts there is a possible union 
of matter and form. 

Both the negative and the positive imterpretation of Pater’s thesis are 
required to explain the condition of music. The negative interpretation is 
required in order to safeguard the autonomy of art, an autonomy signified by 
music’s freedom from representational constraint. The positive interpretation 
is required in order to block the move that divorces autonomous art from 
life, the move that collapses autonomy into formalism. 

Pater’s criticism shows that the ‘identification’ of matter and form in the 
condition of music is to be taken not logically, as the substitution of one term 
for another, but aesthetically. The ideal matter of music or any other art is 
revealed not as form but through form, or more precisely, through the imaginat- 
ive perception of form. When Pater says that the end of music is not distinct 
from the means, he means not that end and means are identical but that 
music’s end is perceived through musical means alone.” Music is the condition 
towards which all the other arts constantly aspire because music’s ideal content 
is perceived entirely and only through its own, tonally moving forms. Painting, 
sculpture, and poetry have still to contend with representational subject- 
matter, but music’s communication of an ideal content requires nothing of 
the sort. The condition to which all art aspires is that of aesthetic self-sufficiency. 

The question of whether music speaks through its form or merely of its form, 
whether music’s tonally moving forms point to an extramusical meaning or 
merely signify themselves, has long been debated in the history of musical 
aesthetics. In that debate, Pater has been enlisted on the side of formalism, on 
the side of those who see music’s consummate moments not as the aesthetic 
sufficiency of form to content but as the logical reduction of content to form — 
on the side, that is, of those who would deny abstract art any share of meaning 
that is not itself abstract.” I have argued, to the contrary, that the truly art- 
istic—that which for Pater gives art or any other object aesthetic value— 
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concerns not only form but ideal matter, a matter neither reducible to form nor 
detachable from it but communicable through form, and, in music’s exemplary 
condition, communicable through form alone. 


IV 


I end by offering a brief assessment of Pater’s place in and importance for the 
history of philosophical aesthetics, neither of which has so far been sufficiently 
appreciated. In doing so I go back to Kant, whose Critique of Judgement pro- 
vides the impetus for the formalist turn in aesthetics of the past two hundred 
years. 

The imaginative thinking characteristic of aesthetic experience is for Kant 
and Pater exactly similar. Kant’s aesthetic ideas, like Pater’s ideal content, 
contain a wealth of imaginative material (partial and undeveloped representa- 
tions [ Teilvorstellungen]) too vast and too fragmentary to constitute a determin- 
ate object of the understanding (Pater’s intellectually detachable subject- 
matter). But whereas Pater focuses on the content of aesthetic experience, 
Kant focuses on its form. It is the general activity of the imagination, rather 
than its specific content on a given occasion of reflection, that interests Kant, 
the free play of the imagination as such, rather than the actual material with 
which imagination operates. Aesthetic judgement, for Kant, consists in a uni- 
versally communicable feeling of delight both caused by and signifying the 
general agreement or formal accord of the imagination and the understanding. 
Thus the validity of aesthetic judgement concerns only the form of aesthetic 
experience and not its content—a form communicable only as feeling, more- 
over, and not in words. 

Pater’s critiasm, his careful attention to and articulation of art’s matter in 
all 1ts particularity, stands in sharp contrast to Kant’s focus on the generality 
of aesthetic experience. And it makes us wonder if Kant has not purchased 
that generality at too great a price. In the history of philosophical aesthetics, 
Pater is the first fully to articulate—against the explicit backdrop of Kant, 
whom Pater not only read but reflected on extensively, and in the spirit of 
Hegel, whose project Pater explicitly endorses and takes one step further— 
a full fledged phenomenology of the aesthetic.” Pater’s phenomenological 
aesthetics, with its emphasis on the ‘facts’ of imaginative perception, serves 
importantly to remind us that aesthetic judgement concerns not just ‘signific- 
ant form’ but a.content whose perceptual particularity is both more commun- 
icable and less universal than Kant and the many who have followed him 
would have liked to think. It reminds us that art theory must account for 
critical practice, a practice as diverse and as vital to human interests as art 
itself. 


Patricia Herzog, The Bunting Institute, Radcliffe College, 34 Concord Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02138, USA 
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CLIVE BELL AND G. E. MOORE: 


THE GOOD OF ART 
Jeffrey T. Dean 


It is the philosopher's privilege to call upon the artist to show that what he is about is 
either good in itself or a means to good. It is the artist’s duty to reply: ‘Art is good because 
it exalts to a state of ecstasy better far than anything a benumbed moralist can even guess 
at; so shut up.’ 

Clive Bell, Art 


In ms Principia Ethica, G. E. Moore sets out what he takes to be the three 
primary subjects for the proper study of ethics.” The first is to define ‘good’; 
the second is to determine what things, or what kinds of things, are good; 
and the third is to determine a basis for judgements about what states of affairs 
ought to obtain, based on the first two. In his book, Art, Clive Bell focuses 
on the second of these subjects, accepting Moore’s definition of ‘good’ without 
comment and largely ignoring the question of moral obligation. Bell’s concep- 
tion of the relationship between art’ and ethics is generally attributed to an 
immersion in the views offered by Moore in Principia Ethica, and Bell himself 
acknowledges this debt. At the same time, the passage from Art cited above 
is not at all in keeping with the spirit of Moore’s ethical theory (though it is 
certainly vintage Bell). The main purpose of this paper is to examine the 
extent to which Bell was justified in basing his rather extravagant claims about 
the moral significance of art on the foundation of Moore’s ethics. 

There is certainly much to be said for the putative correlation of Bell’s 
views with Moore’s. Bell, like the rest of Bloomsbury, owed much to the 
spirit of Moore’s methodology,’ and they approach their respective subjects 
in a strikingly similar manner. In the first pages of Art, Bell claims that ‘All 
sensitive people agree that there is a peculiar emotion provoked by works of 
art’, and that 


... if we can discover some quality common and peculiar to all the objects that 
provoke it, we shall have solved what I take to be the central problem of aesthetics 
.. For either all works of visual art have some common quality, or when we 
speak of ‘works of art’ we gibber.‘ 


In similar fashion, Moore, at the outset of Principia Ethica, asks, ‘What is it 
that is ... common and peculiar [to ethical statements]? Both Bell and Moore 
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go on to claim that they have, through careful distinction and analysis, come 
upon those things unique to their respective fields of inquiry. For Bell, that 
feature common to all works of art is significant form; for Moore, the ‘only 
simple object of thought which is peculiar to Ethics’ is what 1s good.‘ 

In claiming to determine the qualities ‘common and peculiar’ to their fields 
of inquiry through the consideration of expenence, Moore and Bell share in 
an essentialist, empuricist tradition. However, while certain methodological 
similarities are apparent, it remains to be seen whether Bell was correct in 
maintaining that his own views on the relationship between art and morality 
can be supported by Moore’s ethical theory in the way he thought they could.’ 


I. BELL’S AESTHETIC THEORY 


Much of Bell’s aesthetic theory rests upon what he calls the ‘aesthetic hypo- 
thesis’. As mentioned, Bell believes that there is a certain kind of emotion 
‘provoked’ by works of art.” And while not all works of art will provoke the 
same emotion, all emotions provoked by art (proper to the art itself) are 
recognizable as being of a certain kind, which Bell calls ‘aesthetic emotion’.? 
This kind of emotion, notes Bell, is peculiar to our experience of art; nothing 
else brings it about. Also, as previously noted, Bell holds that there must be 
one feature common to all works of visual art; otherwise, to speak of a class 
of objects as art objects would be to ‘gibber’. And it must be the case, imagines 
Bell, that it is just this feature of the art work which causes aesthetic response. 
That feature common to all objects which gives rise to aesthetic emotion is 
significant form, namely that combination of lines, colours, forms, and rela- 
tions of forms that 1s ‘aesthetically moving’. ° 

There are a number of problems with Bell’s formulation of the aesthetic 
hypothesis, several of which damage the plausibility of his aesthetic theory, 
but only two of which are relevant to Bell’s additional claims about ethics: 
(1) the claim that only artworks produce aesthetic emotion, a claim that Bell 
himself contradicts; and (1i) the additional claim that the provocation of aes- 
thetic emotion is necessarily what is best (i.e. what produces the most good) 
about art. 

With regard to (i), Bell’s inductive attempt to isolate the causal nexus 
of aesthetic emotion and significant form falters when he also notes that 
aesthetic emotion is felt by some persons (often artists) in the contemplation 
of nature, by mathematicians ın contemplating abstract mathematical formu- 
lae, and by the ‘rapt philosopher’. If not only art, but nature, pure 
mathematics, and phildsophy can give rise to aesthetic emotion, how are 
we to determine that it is significant form that causes this emotion in the 
case of art? And if things other than works of art sometimes provoke 
aesthetic emotion, how can we use these particular emotive responses to 
identify what is and is not art? 
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For current purposes, the particulars of these questions do not matter as 
much as the fact that Bell allows that there are things other than art which 
can provoke aesthetic emotion, or a near analogue. This causes problems not 
only for the purposes of art identification, but for Bell’s moral claims as well. 
For if what is important about art is that it causes aesthetic emotion, and if it 
is also the case that things other than art cause aesthetic emotion, then what 
is important about art is not peailiar to art, and this, as will become clear, 
undermines Bell’s thesis that art is of the highest moral significance.“ 

The second problem (i) arises because, to the degree that he emphasizes 
the importance of significant form, Bell disclaims any artistic value for the 
other elements of visual art (e.g. representation). This becomes crucial in 
Bell’s discussion of the relationship between art and morality. Since visual 
art, properly construed, just is significant form, and since significant form is 
what induces aesthetic emotion (which, we will see, is said to be intrinsically 
good as a certain kind of mental state), Bell proposes that in claiming that X 
is art, one is claiming ipso facto that X is of the greatest moral merit. Any 
other features of X, whatever they may be, or whatever effects they produce, 
are morally negligible in comparison with significant form and its-effects. 

This remarkable claim rests on Bell’s supposition that aesthetic emotion is 
one of the very best mental states a person can enjoy.“ His claim is not only 
that aesthetic emotion, and thus art (as a means to aesthetic emotion), is good, 
but that it is the greatest good, such that few or no other goods are even 
comparable. This implies that even if there are other intrinsic goods (i.e. other 
good mental states), aesthetic emotion ranks at the top on an ordinal scale, 
and so takes precedence. And art, as the sole means to aesthetic emotion, 
thereby takes precedence over all other things which are good as means.” 
What is more, Bell thinks that any ill effects connected with a given artwork 
are negligible, given that the artwork produces aesthetic emotion, which he 
takes to be a good so great it overwhelms any evils which might be associated 
with the art in question. 

Ultimately, this position mins afoul of Moore’s conception of intrinsically 
good things as complex, organic wholes. This problem will be addressed after 
a brief sketch of the Moorean ethical apparatus relevant to Bell’s claims for 
art and ethics. 


Il. MOORE'S THEORY OF ‘GOOD’ 


For Moore, the definition of ‘good’ is the central question of ethics. '® This 
stands in sharp contrast to other traditional approaches to ethics construed as 
codifications of conduct, or theories about how one should live one’s life. 
These latter concerns, for Moore, must be addressed subsequent to the issue 
of what is good. Of course, Moore is not addressing the issue of what the 
Good is, but rather what good is. As ıt turns out, good is described variously 
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as a simple, indefinable, irreducible, non-attributive, non-natural property. 
The greater part of ethics before Moore necessarily failed, in Moore’s eyes, 
by not treating the analysis of ‘good’ as fundamental. And those who did 
address the issue failed because they committed the ‘naturalistic fallacy’. Y 

Whether or not others misconstrued what was central to ethics, it is certain 
that Moore, in one way or another, was concerned to give an account of 
‘good’, and that he saw this project as antecedent to any discussion of moral 
obligation: ‘It is, in fact, obvious that in order to decide correctly at what 
state of things we ought to aim, we must not only consider what results it is 
possible for us to obtain, but also which, among equally possible results, will 
have the greatest value’. '* 

This leads naturally to the question, what things have value, and to what 
degree? In answer to this, Moore writes, 


In order to arrive at a correct decision on ... this question, it 1s necessary to 
consider what things are such that, if they existed by themselves, ın absolute isola- 
tion, we should yet judge their existence to be good; and, in order to decide upon 
the relative degrees of value of different things, we must similarly consider what 
comparative value seems to attach to the isolated emstence of each.” 


For Moore, ‘this is, in fact, the only method that can be safely used, when 
we wish to discover what degree of value a thing has in itself’.” This position 
is motivated by Moore’s foundationalism, which leads him to assume that 
there must be some ultumate, non-relative good thing or state of affairs which 
all things or states of affairs that are good as 2 means are good as a means to. 
The isolation of an intrinsic good is supposed to indicate the ultimate end of 
particular actions. 

Moore is impelled by (what he takes to be) the fact that all actions which 
aim at what is good must aim at some ultimate end. Of course, one could 
argue that it is equally plausible to think that the world is made up of various 
kinds of things or states of affairs, some of which are good as means to 
others, all of which are more or less interdependent, and none of which are 
fundamental. (On this view of the world, Bell’s thesis about the inviolable 
moral status of art as 2 means to [one of] the best end[s] would founder on 
open questions regarding what art 1s good for, see below.) Nonetheless, ıt is 
important to see that Moore is using a predicative (rather than attributive) 
sense of ‘good’ in the statement ‘X is good’, and that it denotes some state of 
affairs which has the simple, indefinable property (among other properties) 
‘good’, where ‘good’ is not good for or in relation to anything, but good in 
itself. At this point, one might suppose, as Baldwin suggests, that ‘[djetached 
as it would have to be from all ordinary judgements of the value of states of 
affairs, and only problematically connected with their other properties, the 
hypothesis that the possession by states of affairs of this property is the ground 
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of all ethical judgements could only invite indifference to ethical 
judgements’.” 

In fact, Bell supposes quite the contrary. Bell accepts Moore’s hypothesis 
about what is good, focusing on the intrinsic value of certain mental states, 
and uses it as a means to elevate art to a realm beyond moral condemnation. 
Since most issues pertaining to the moral evaluation of art relate to actions or 
states of affairs, the determination of whether Moore’s theory allows this use 
will require a brief analysis of his conception of duty, or the proper sense of 
‘ought’. 

For Moore, the structure of moral imperatives can be broken down into 
two basic elements: an ethical judgement (as to what ıs good), and an empirical 
causal judgement (as to what will bring about some good as an effect). Thus 
‘night’ ‘does and can mean nothing but “cause of a good result”, and is thus 
identical with “useful”, whence it follows that the end always justifies the 
means ...’.% Thus duty, or what one ought to do, is ‘defined as that action, 
which will cause more good to exist in the Universe than any possible alternat- 
ive’.~ From this it follows that no moral law is self-evident (unlike intrinsic 
goods, which must be self-evident); every possible action must be analyzed in 
terms of its possible consequences before any judgement about one’s duty can 
be made. Determining one’s duty is an entirely empirical matter. 

However, the causal correlation between actions and their effects, especially 
considered over time, are enormously complex. In fact, it can never be deter- 
mined with certainty what actions will produce the most overall good, since 
the indeterminate future effects of each possible action must be taken into 
account. The result is that ‘[t]he utmost, then, that Practical Ethics can hope 
to discover is which, among a few alternatives possible under certain circum- 
stances, will, on the whole, produce the best result’, with even this being 
problematic, and applicable only to the immediate future.* This result has 
particular implications for Bell’s claims regarding the moral inviolability of 
art. 


OT. ART AND ETHICS 


Having examined the pertinent elements of Bell’s theory of art and Moore’s 
theory of ethics, we are in a position to determine whether Bell’s radical 
conclusions concerning their merger follow from the Moorean premises Bell 
takes as his own. Bell’s claim is that since the only things good in themselves 
are mental states, and that since there ‘is no state of mind more excellent or 
more intense than the state of aesthetic contemplation’, and because art is 
perhaps the most direct and potent means to a good state of mind, we can 
justify art ethically.” To do so, we must merely inquire, ‘Is this a means to 
good states of mind?” 

First of all, ıt is clear that Bell takes Moore’s method of isolation out of its 
foundation-seeking, definitional context, and presents it instead as a simple 
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‘litmus test’ for intrinsic goodness. While Moore’s account of what one ought 
to do is based directly on his account of what is good, the issue is complex: 
although Moore argues that what is good has logical prionty over what we 
ought to do, he does not want to claim (nor does it follow) that every oppor- 
tunity to bring some intrinsically good state of affairs into existence, no matter 
how great or small, serves as a moral imperative. 

Thus, while he 1s careful to note that art is good as a means, and not good 
in itself,” Bell draws from this a conclusion not open to him. He claims that 
since certain mental states are good, and since aesthetic emotion 1s one of the 
best mental states, then art, which produces aesthetic emotion in a potent and 
direct manner, is such that ‘... we need not trouble ourselves about any other 
of its possible consequences’.* 

But surely, from the fact that X is intrinsically good, and that Y 1s a means 
to X, it does not follow that Y is therefore to be judged only in terms of X. 
For, as Bell implies in the above statement, there may be other consequences 
of Y. What, one may ask, is to prevent these other effects from having moral 
relevance? What is to prevent these effects from having, all things considered, 
greater significance than the effect of aesthetic emotion? The answer from 
Moore would be, in effect, ‘Nothing’. Moore writes, 


It is, in fact, evident that, however valuable an action may be in itself, yet, owing 
to its existence, the sum of good m the Universe may conceivably be made less 
than if some other action, less valuable in itself, had been performed But to say 
that this is the case is to say that it would have been better that the achon should 
not have been done . .® 


In reply, Bell might remind us that art is not valuable ın itself, but only as 
a means to a good state of mind, and thus not subject to the same conditions 
as ends. But this would not be an adequate answer to the problem posed in 
the passage above, since in substituting ‘state of mind’ for ‘action’, we are left ` 
with the same possibility: namely, that some other state of mind (M,), less 
valuable in itself than the state of mind in question (M,), would have contrib- 
uted more to the overall good ın the universe. In this case, the state of mind 
M; should not have been brought about, thus stripping the means to M; (a 
given artwork, say) of its value as a means to that end. 

This 1s clarified by Moore’s idea of organic wholes. According to Moore, 
there are intrinsically good things, intrinsically bad things, and those things 
he calls ‘indifferent’, meaning neither good nor bad; things belonging to any 
one of these classes may also belong to some whole, which ıs made up of 
other things belonging to one or more of the three classes, and which itself 
(the whole) may have some degree of intrinsic value.” The important thing 
to notice is that, as Moore says, ‘the value of such a whole bears no regular 
proportion to the sum of the value of its parts’.*! That is, if good thing X, 
with a goodness of Io on some cardinal scale, were added to good thing Y, 
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with a goodness of 20 on the same scale, there is no guarantee that the overall 
goodness of X + Y = 30; the same holds for the sum of other things, good, 
bad, or indifferent.” 

Moore himself provides an illustration which sheds light directly on the 
content of Bells’ claims. He writes, | 


It seems to be true that to be conscious of a beautiful object is a thing of great 
intrinsic value; whereas the same object, 1f no one be conscious of it, has certainly 
comparatively little value .. But the consciousness of a beautiful object 1s cer- 
tainly a whole of some sort in which we can distinguish as parts the object on the 
one hand and the being conscious on the other. Since . . mere consciousness does 
not always confer great value upon the whole of which ıt forms a part... we 
cannot attribute the great superiority of the consciousness of a beautiful thing over 
the beautiful thing itself to the mere addition of the value of consciousness to that 
of the beautiful thing * 


Now, Bell sometimes phrases things as if he considered aesthetic experience 
to be an organic whole, and we could perhaps substitute Bell’s ‘aesthetic contem- 
plation’ (aesthetic emotion plus the object of that emotion) for Moore’s ‘con- 
sciousness of beauty’. But most of the time, Bell places the full weight of intrinsic 
value on aesthetic emotion alone, which, taken by itself, is not an organic 
whole.’ Artworks themselves are given the status of means to an intrinsically 
valuable end (namely, aesthetic emotion), but are not treated by Bell as part of 
an organic whole. This is an important difference on Moore’s account, since 
parts of an organic whole are logically necessary conditions for the existence of 
that whole, whereas the means to some good are merely causally necessary, con- 
tingent on the ‘laws of nature’ of our (or some given) world.” For Moore, the 
causal relationship between some X that is (putatively) a means to some good Y 
must be confirmed via empirical investigation, thus undermining the grounds 
for Bell’s sweeping claim that ‘[t]o pronounce anything a work of art is ... to 
make 2 momentous moral judgement. It is to credit an object with being so 
direct and powerful a means of good that we need not trouble ourselves about 
any other of its possible consequences’.* That is, since the contemplation of art 
(as construed by Bell) necessarily places one in a context consisting (at least in 
part) of causal relationships, there can be no a priori judgements concerning the 
moral status of a given artwork.” 

Still, one is tempted to argue that, given Moore’s methodology, it is not indi- 
vidual works of art that should be subject to moral evaluation, but rather all art, 
taken as an organic whole. In this regard, the appropriate question is not, ‘Is this 
particular piece of art good (as a means)?’ but ‘Is art good as a necessary part of a 
particular intrinsically valuable organic whole, namely, the practice of aesthetic 
contemplation?” In fact, this seems to be the kind of point Bell wants to articulate 
when he claims that the moralist should °... make ... judgement[s] about art as 
a whole’, but ‘hold his tongue’ with respect to particular judgements between 
works of art as art.® If the decision is made that art in general is a necessary part 
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of what is good as a whole, then art is necessary to what is good, and the only 
question that remains 1s what is to count as art. 

However, on the basis of the arguments he gives, this move is not open to 
Bell. For, as previously discussed in relation to his aesthetic hypothesis, art 
(or, more specifically, significant form) is not a necessary condition for the 
experience of aesthetic emotion; there are other possible causes of aesthetic 
emotion, including mathematical formulae, philosophical arguments, nature, 
and sometimes perhaps even household furniture. This fact renders a recon- 
struction of Bell’s theory in terms of organic wholes untenable, and returns 
art to the status of a possible means—one of several—to a (simple) good end: 
aesthetic emotion. And if art must be cast in the role of a means to some end, 
rather than as a part of an organic whole, its value is subject to verification 
via empirical investigation on a case-by-case basis, as mentioned above. 

Nonetheless, there is something to be said for the notion of evaluating art, 
relative to its moral status, as a corpus, and someone sympathetic to Bell’s 
approach might take recourse in the following kind of Moorean argument: 

(i) The contemplation of art (significant form), and the concomitant experi- 
ence of aesthetic emotion, is an intrinsically valuable organic whole (premise). 

(ii) The contemplation of art produces more good than bad in the universe 
(premise). 

(iii) We have a duty to bring about those states of affairs which produce 
more good than bad in the universe (premise). 

(iv) We therefore have a duty to bring about those states of affairs which 
allow for or encourage the contemplation of art (from (i)}+{111)). 

(v) Artworks are a (logically) necessary part of the contemplation of art 
(from (1), given the definition of organic wholes). 

(vi) Therefore, we have a duty to bring about the existence of art (from 
avy). 

While this argument is loose, it would serve Bell’s general purposes, and 
matches well enough Moore’s positions on duty and what is good. And again, 
as Bellis fond of reminding us, the determination of what counts as art should 
be left to art theorists, and lies beyond the proper scope of moralists. 

Because Moore and Bell had significantly different ideas about aesthetic 
experience, and because Bell did not make an effort to fully embrace (or 
understand) Moore’s ethical theory, Bell’s own attempt to justify the moral 
sanctity of art on Moorean grounds falls short. Nonetheless, there may be 
more to Bell’s exhortations about the inviolability of art than at first seems 
plausible. If we take Moore’s views on intrinsic good, organic wholes and 
duty seriously, and if we judge that art, on the whole, results in more good 
than bad, there may be reason to suppose that particular artworks should not 
fall under the moralist’s critical eye. It would then indeed be true that ‘[tJo 
pronounce anything a work of art 1s ... to make a momentous moral judge- 
ment’, ıt having already been determined that art is good.” Then the only 
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decision still to be made concerns the question, “What is art?’, and that is best 
left to artists, critics, and art theorists, not moralists. 


Jeffrey T. Dean, Department of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin— Madison, 5185 
Helen C. White Hall, 600 North Park St, Madison, WI 53703, USA. 
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THE PARADOX OF SUSPENSE 
Robert J. Yanal 


NARRATIVES, FICTIONAL and factual, commonly raise in their audience sus- 
pense. A narrative lays out over time (not all at once) a sequence of events; 
and because the events of the narrative are not completely told all at once, 
questions arise for the audience which will be answered only later in the 
narrative’s telling. Will the transfigured panther-woman (Simone Simon) 
pounce on her rival (Jane Randolph) as she walks home alone at night, hearing 
strange noises around her (Val Lewton’s Cat People, 1942)? Will Sam and 
Annie (Tom Hanks and Meg Ryan) ever make their date at the top of the 
Empire State Building (Nora Ephron’s Sleepless in Seattle, 1993)? And the 
most classic question of all, “Who dunnit?’, or as it appears 1n its post-modern 
form, ‘Who will do it?’ “This is the story of a murder. It hasn’t happened yet. 
But it will,’ Martin Amis writes at the beginning of London Fields. ‘I know 
the murderer, I know the murderee,’ and we are soon told that the murderee 
is to be Nicola Six.’ But who will kill her? And why? 

To raise suspense, a narrative not only withholds information (which it is, 
by the fact of its temporality, forced to do); it implies several possible alternat- 
ive outcomes, only one which can be eventually realized later in the narrative, 
though which will be realized will at points ın the narrative be uncertain (to 
the audience). This uncertainty as to the narrative’s outcome would seem to 
be a necessary condition for suspense, for it would seem that a person cannot 
be in suspense regarding an outcome he already knows. There are 
undoubtedly other necessary conditions for suspense. An audience should care 
about (or ‘identify with’) the characters of a narrative. It may be impossible 
to be held in suspense over the outcome of a situation that does not interest 
you. Noél Carroll claims that suspense occurs only when the morally best 
outcome is portrayed by the narrative as improbable.? It would be morally 
best (we think) if Meg Ryan and Tom Hanks could manage to keep their 
New Year’s Eve date atop the Empire State Building, but as Ephron’s narrat- 
ive makes that unlikely, we are in suspense. Carroll’s claim implies that if 
there is no morally desirable outcome in the offing (the hero will either be 
boiled alive or thrown to the alligators, no other outcome being implied) or 
if all outcomes are morally equal (the hero will either be rescued by his best 
friend or by her servant, no other outcome being implied), then we will not 
be in suspense. Perhaps he is correct, though given the complemty of human 
response, it 1s difficult to say for sure. 
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The problem I will raise here revolves around the apparent necessity for 
suspense of uncertainty regarding a narrative’s outcome. For we might be 
audience to the same narrative sequence more than once. Books are sometimes 
read and re-read, movies viewed and re-viewed, histones told and re-told. 
Do we feel suspense on such repetitions? 

In Alfred Hitchcock’s wartime film Notorious (1944), Alicia Huberman (Ingrid 
Bergman), daughter of a man convicted of spying for the Nazis, is herself 
recruited to spy for the American government when it is discovered that she 
does not share her father’s politics. Alicia has (as part of her ‘secret mission’) 
married Alexander Sebastian (Claude Rains), a former friend of her father’s, 
who runs a chemical plant and a ring of Nazi spies in Rio de Janeiro. Suspicion 
begins to centre on Sebastian’s wine cellar which is thought to harbour some- 
thing other than wine, something very important to the Nazi cause (it turns out 
to be uramium).* Now the American spy Devlin (Cary Grant) must gain access 
to the wine cellar. But how will Alicia engineer this without arousing suspicion? 
She invites Devlin to a large reception given by herself and her husband. In one 
sweeping take, the camera begins at the top of a stairway overlooking a crowd 
of Nazi party guests, moves down the stairs, through the assembled guests, and 
into the main ballroom, where it zeros ın on Sebastian’s key-ring, Bergman 
removes a key, secretes it in her palm, and the camera follows her as she greets 
invited quest Devlin with a handshake. 

The two eventually make their way into the wine cellar where they discover 
a dark metallic ore stored in wine bottles, while above them a reception of 
Nazi agents goes on. It is entirely clear that their lives are in danger if they 
are discovered, and they almost are. Sebastian comes down the stairs, too late 
for them to hide; so Devlin grabs Alicia and kisses her thus masking a spy 
mission as a pass at the host’s wife, a ruse which Sebastian seems to accept 
(though he will later develop his own suspicions about Alicia). 

First-time viewers of Notorious do not know whether Alicia and Devlin will 
be found out in the wine cellar; and because of their uncertainty, first-time 
viewers experience intense suspense as Alicia and Devlin rummage through 
the wine bottles. Will Alicia be missed upstairs? Will anyone come down to 
the wine cellar? Suspense dissipates when Alicia and Devlin get away with 
this particular escapade, though Hitchcock’s film begins almost immediately 
to rebuild suspense by introducing other dangers for Alicia. 

Repeaters (those who have seen the film at least once and are into their 
second or third or ... viewing), know in advance that Alicia and Devlin are 
not found out in the wine cellar, or so we might assume. We would predict 
that repeaters will not experience suspense during the wine cellar scene, for 
they are certain as to its outcome. Yet if repeaters still experience suspense 
during the wine cellar sequence, we encounter a paradox. 

Do repeaters still experience suspense? Kendall Walton, among others, 
thinks that they do. Indeed he thinks repeaters experience suspense over and 
over again with each retelling of the same narrative. “Will Jack of ‘Jack and 
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the Beanstalk’ succeed in ripping off the Giant without being caught?’ Walton 
asks. 


Although Lauren knows that fictionally Jack will escape from the Giant, as she 
listens to still another rereading of ‘Jack and the Beanstalk’, ıt ıs fictional that she 
does not know this—until the reading of the passage descnbing his escape. Fic- 
tionally she ıs genuinely worried about his fate and attentively follows the events 
as they unfold. It ıs fictional ın her game during a given readmg or telling of the 
story that she learns for the first tme about Jack and the Giant . It 13 the fact 
that fictionally she is uncertain about the outcome, not actual uncertainty, which 
is responsible for the excitement and suspense of her experience . One cannot 
learn, each ume one hears the story, what fictionally Jack and the Giant do, unless 
one always forgets in between. But one can partiapate each time m a game, and 
that ıs what appremators do * 


Walton is not alone on this. Another writer on the topic, Richard Gerrig, 
describes what is supposed to be a typical reader’s response to Richard Rhodes’ 
history, The Making of the Atomic Bomb. The reader, if he is typical, knows 
that the atomic bomb will eventually be made, though Rhodes’ book ‘so 
painstakingly lays out obstacles to the development of the bomb that the book 
is incessantly suspenseful.” 

A paradox 1s a set of statements, each of which is apparently true (the 
statement might seem intuitively correct, or it might be verified by experience 
or entailed by an apparently good argument). Yet these apparent truths taken 
together prove to be jointly inconsistent. Since contradictions cannot be true, 
at least one statement must be false. The paradox of suspense in brief is this: 


(i) Repeaters experience suspense regarding a certain narrative’s outcome. 
(11) Repeaters are certain of what that outcome 1s. 
(ui) Suspense requires uncertainty. 


A solution to a paradox tells us which apparent truth is in actuality a falsehood. 
I will look at two solutions, one by Walton, the other by Gerng, each of 
which accepts (1) and (iii) as truths, and accordingly denies or substantially 
modifies (11). Both Walton and Gerng attempt to provide a simulacrum of 
uncertainty that operates within our re-experience of narrative. I will then 
examine a claim by Harold Skulsky which in effect demes (ii). I am going to 
argue against all of these solutions. 


KENDALL WALTON’S VIEW 


Kendall Walton proposes a solution to the paradox, a solution which applies 
his theory of make-believe (or imaginative exercise or pretence) to suspense. 
Walton thinks that in general our response to fictions requires make~belief. In 
a famous example, Charles, who is watching a horror film about a horrible 
green slime, does not believe, though he makes-believe, that the green slime 
is bearing down on him. Charles experiences most of the physiological symp- 
toms of fear: he grips his chair, his heart beats faster, he gives out a shriek. 
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Yet Charles, on Walton’s view, is not truly afraid. He is what Walton calls 
‘quasi afraid’, principally because Charles’ emotional state is generated by an 
imaginative exercise, not by a belief. It is, Walton will sometimes say, fic- 
tionally true though factually false that Charles is afraid.® 

Repeaters engage in imaginative exercises. The repeater who is certain that 
Alicia and Devlin get away with their wine cellar escapade, on second (and third 
and ...) viewing engages, according to Walton, in an imaginative exercise in 
which he makes-believe that he is uncertain. The repeater must imagine himself 
as not knowing the outcome. Just as Charles can imagine himself into a state of 
quasi-fear, the repeater can imagine himself into quasi-suspense. It is fictionally 
true though factually false that the repeater does not know what comes next in 
the narrative. ‘ “What readers know” is ambiguous,’ Walton claims, ‘between 
what they “know” qua participants in their games of make-believe and what 
they know qua observers of a fictional world... between what it is fictional that 
they know and what they know to be fictional.” This suggests a biplanal view 
of cognitive mental activity with regard to appreciating fiction: 


Fictional plane: Uncertainty whether the spies are caught produces (quasi) 


suspense. 
Factual plane: Certainly that the spies are not caught precludes (actual) suspense. 


Can a person imagine himself to be uncertain that p when he in fact is 
certain that p? Now I do not mean to ask whether a person can, as we might 
say, pretend uncertainty. Of course we can do that. Suppose I am invited to 
lunch by President Clinton, who launches into an anecdote which, it turns 
out, I have heard many times before. I know all its twists and turns. Still, 
during the story I sit in rapt attention, giving out little calculated gasps of 
excitement; and at its conclusion J say, “What a story, Mr President. You had 
me on the edge of my seat!” Now I was no more uncertain about the outcome 
of the story than I was in suspense. My response is entirely false, feigned, 
mimed (though, one hopes, forgivable). 

But this is not what Walton means. He means that just as a person can 
imagine, say, being stuck in a narrow passage in a cave and thereby experience 
cold sweats and shivers, he can imagine being uncertain of something of 
which he is certain.’ In either case there is a fact that (so to speak) contradicts 
imagination; yet imagination persists, even producing emotional and physio- 
logical effects. For Walton there is no difference between these two exercises 
in imagination: 

(a) Imagining being stuck in a cave (thereby producing panic, tightness of 
breath, etc.) while being certain that one is not stuck in a cave. 

(b) Imagining being uncertain whether Alicia and Devlin escape the Brazilian 
Nazis (which produces feelings of suspense) while being certain that they do 
escape. 
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Walton thinks that (a) and (b) are really the same sort of thing; and argues 
that since ıt 1s apparent that (a) can easily occur, it is not much of a stretch to 
accept (b) as well. 

But are (a) and (b) the same sort of thing? We have an idea what it 1s to 
imagine being stuck in a cave: we conjure up mental pictures of a narrow 
passage, of ourselves wriggling into it, of finally being unable to move for- 
ward or backwards. If our images are sufficiently vivid, we may well experi- 
ence tinges of panic, shortness of breath, cold sweats, and the like. 

It ıs difficult, however, to know what it is like to engage ın (b). Suppose I 
live in an area shaken frequently by earthquakes, mostly minor ones. Still, I 
become frightened whenever there is an earthquake, and develop a technique 
designed to calm myself. I imagine myself bobbing up and down in warm, 
blue Caribbean waters (I form the appropriate mental images). Usually my 
technique works: I experience relaxed, calm feelings. 

My calming exercise enables me to focus my attention on one thing (my 
mental picture show) and away from another (the shaking ground). Perhaps 
I even forget, briefly, that there is an earthquake going on. But my exercise 
in imagination does not render me uncertain that there is an earthquake—it 
does not, that is, take me from a state wherein I know that there is an earth- 
quake happening to one in which I no longer know it. 

It is not that one could not be brought by imagination from certainty to 
uncertainty. It is rather that were such a thing to happen, we should treat ıt 
as a case in which imagination has become something else: repression, denial, 
even momentary psychosis (if there is such a thing). The person who begins 
to umagine himself stuck ın a cave, but ends up being uncertain that he is still 
in his ving room has lost his grip on reality. Whatever else is going on, he 
is no longer imagining being stuck in a cave, since one imagines that p only if 
one does not accept p as true. If lying in bed I hear a thump downstairs and 
take it to be true (on that basis) that there is a burglar in the house, I will 
properly be said to have inductively inferred the presence of a burglar. If it 
turns out that I am wrong (there is no burglar), I might be accused of making 
a weak induction (drawing a conclusion from insufficient evidence), though 
I may be vulgarly, though improperly, accused of imagining a burglar. 


RICHARD GERRIG’S VIEW 


Another biplanal view is propounded by Richard Gerrig, who refers to the 
paradox of suspense as ‘anomalous suspense’ — anomalous because the repeater 
seems to lack access to information he clearly possesses. Why? Gerrig claims 
that ‘because time is unidirectional ... every experience is unique’, and con- 
sequently ‘in our everyday lives ... we have incorporated an expectation of 
uniqueness into the cognitive processes that guide our experience of the world.’ 


When we read a text for the second time, we are violating the general constraint 
on non-repetition. Anomalous suspense and anomalous replotting anse because 
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the system acts in ignorance of these violations. We can make an analogy to 
perceptual illusions. Under special arcumstances, our perceptual system can be 
made to fail. The failures require no special explanation. Anomalous suspense and 
anomalous replotting can be thought of as cognitive illusions .. 

Even when certain knowledge of (often undesirable) outcomes intrudes on the 
experience of a text, the reader continues to consider all outcomes as possible.’ 


As I understand it, this view says that due to interacting with the ordinary 
factual world, we end up with the expectation that every event will be 
‘unique’, an expectation so hard to shake that it continues to operate even 
when we re-encounter narratives whose outcomes we might know quite well. 
The expectation of uniqueness cannot be turned off (so to speak), and con- 
tinues to operate. It is as if ordinary life delivered to us constant experiences 
of yellowness, though every once in a while we encountered situations we 
knew were not yellow, though they looked yellow anyway. Anomalous sus- 
pense is an illusion in the sense that our expectation of uniqueness only makes 
us think we do not quite know what is coming next when we in fact do. 
Gerrig’s, in fact, is another biplanal view: 


The factual plane (cognition in general): We expect every event to be ‘unique’. 
The fictional plane (re-encountering fictions): We know what the next event is. 


The expectation of uniqueness is in effect a stand-in for uncertainty. Thus 
Gerrig’s view is quite parallel to Walton’s in that both have us operating with 
certainty and uncertainty as we re-encounter fiction. 

But uncertainty has switched places in Gerrig’s theory. What I have called 
the fictional plane with respect to Walton’s theory is responsible for producing 
(quasi) suspense. Gerrig has to generate suspense from the factual plane, i.e. 
from cognition in general. Suspense (it would seem) can only come from 
what we do not know, and this is provided in his theory by the expectation 
of uniqueness. On the fictional plane we know full well what is coming next; 
on the factual plane we do not know what is coming next. This implies 
(among other things) that in daily life we should always be in suspense regard- 
ing what is coming next; and this is (fortunately) false. 

Gerrig arrives at this false view via an ambiguity in the notion of 
uniqueness. There is, of course, a sense ın which every event 1s unique. I may 
have turned on my computer a hundred times, and in one way exactly the 
same thing happens each time though each on-turning is ‘unique’ in that it is 
numerically distinct from each other on-turning. Each perceptually indistin- 
guishable ping-pong ball in a bag of one hundred is in this sense unique, i.e. 
numerically distinct from each other ball (though we usually cannot tell one 
from the other). But that two events (or two physical objects) are unique in 
this sense—mere numerical distinctness—will not entail that the events (or 
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objects) do not share all (or nearly all) other physical properties. The meta- 
physics of identity aside, when I turn on my computer I do not expect a unique 
event to occur. I expect the same thing to happen as happened ninety-nine 
times before: that ıs, I expect a token on-turning to differ from the earlier 
on-turnings only numerically. And if there is any general expectation with 
which we approach the world, it is the expectation of sameness (which is why 
Hume wanted to think of induction as a habit). Surprise is an infrequent not 
a constant feature of cognition. Thus Gerrig has no uncertainty from daily 
life to inject into our experience of repeated narratives, hence no solution to 


the paradox. 


DOES SUSPENSE REQUIRE UNCERTAINTY? 


One commentator on the paradox, Harold Skulsky has suggested that sus- 
pense does not require uncertainty, thereby solving the paradox by denying 


(ini). 


The mistake . 13 to assume any essential connection between suspense and uncer- 
tainty. Where uncertainty happens to be a factor in enjoyment, the enjoyment 
cannot in any case be salvaged by pretence; witness the request of the theatre 
management not to give away the plot of a murder mystery. Where repetition 1s 
tolerated, the tolerance 1s due not to feigned uncertainty but to unfeigned sym- 
pathy for the hero ...’° 


Skulsky, though, slides from explaining suspense to explaining enjoyment. 
Sympathy for the hero may explain why we ‘tolerate’ repeating the fiction, 
though Skulsky does not make clear what connection sympathy has with sus- 
pense. Still, Skulsky raises what I take to be a central issue: does feeling suspense 
require uncertainty? Skulsky thinks not, though he has no argument for it. 

I think I can argue that suspense does require uncertainty. Feeling suspense 
is an uncomfortable emotion. When we are in a state of suspense—over the 
outcome of the surgery, over whether the bombs will fall again tonight, over 
the results of the test, and so on—we are in a state of discomfort which may 
range from slight to acute. In such cases, it is clearly the uncertainty itself that 
contributes the pain to the emotion, a fact expressed by the sayings of the 
anxious: ‘If only I knew’, “The waiting is the worst’, ‘I wish they’d get it over 
with already’ and so on. Once the uncertainty is lifted, the discomfort goes 
with ıt—or at least the discomfort attached to the uncertainty. When the 
surgeon announces that the operation is a success and the patient 1s doing fine, 
we respond with enormous relief. The suspense and its associated discomfort 
is dissipated through the simple removal of uncertainty. Of course, if the 
news 1s bad (the patient died), we may respond with other emotions (grief or 
anger), though our suspense over the outcome of the surgery will be no more. 
The news may introduce further suspense (the patient 1s in a precarious state, 
he may or may not recover), but here we have the reintroduction of uncer- 
tainty, though over a somewhat different outcome. 
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- I think that this parallels our experience of narrative. Repeaters may feel 
strongly about the fate of Alicia and Devlin as they prowl about Sebastian’s 
wine cellar literally underneath a crowd of Nazis. Repeaters may feel concern, 
anxiety, or other responses to the plight of characters they like and care about. 
But first-time viewers have an added discomfort. They do not know whether 
Alicia and Devlin escape. It is this discomfort that is missing in repeaters, and 
it is why I hold that repeaters do not actually experience suspense. 


THE PARADOX SOLVED 


If Walton and Gerrig are unsuccessful in providing a simulacrum to suspense, 
then (ii) stands: Repeaters are certain of the outcome of the narrative. And I 
have just argued that (iii) is true: suspense truly requires uncertainty. Therefore 
the troublesome proposition must be (i). 

In Andrew Bergman’s 1990 film, The Freshman, Clark Kellogg (Matthew 
Broderick) enrols in New York University’s film school, where his professor 
(Paul Benedict) discusses, in minute detail, Francis Ford Coppola’s 1972 The 
Godfather. (One of the jokes in The Freshman comes when Kellogg is offered 
a job by one Carmine Sabatini, played by Marlon Brando reprising his God- 
father role.) While clips fom The Godfather are being screened for his class, 
the professor watches from the back of the room, mouthing the lines along 
with the screen actors. Could the professor possibly be in suspense over 
whether the Hollywood mogul Jack Woltz (John Marley) will eventually give 
the movie role to Johnny Fontane (Al Martino)? Of course not. The professor 
knows the film inside out. He knows that the Corleones will make Woltz an 
offer he cannot refuse, an offer he finds in his silk-sheeted, blood-soaked bed. 

The professor of The Freshman is a true repeater. A true repeater is not 
merely someone who has already experienced a narrative. A true repeater 
remembers the sequence of events of that narrative. (Paul Benedict’s professor 
character is even what we might call 2 super repeater: he knows not just what 
happens next, but the lines, word for word.) True repeaters do not experience 
suspense for they are not uncertain over what comes next. 

This is not to say that repeaters experience nothing at all, however. Indeed, 
the first-timer’s experience is likely to be different from the repeater’s. Walton 
and Gerrig muss differences between encountering and re-encountering a 
narrative. They think each can be suspenseful. But I think our encounters and 
re-encounters with narratives are often emotionally different. 

Just about everyone who has seen Alfred Hitchcock’s Psycho (1960) knows— 
knows and remembers—that Marion Crane (Janet Leigh) is murdered in the 
shower, in a masterful sequence, possibly the most famous ever put on cellu- 
loid. As Marion undresses and steps into the shower, the repeater feels some- 
thing that I would like to call fear of the known. The repeater is not in 
suspense about Marion’s fate, for he knows exactly what that fate is. The 
repeater is strongly apprehensive on Marion’s behalf precisely because he 
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knows that she is about to be brutally stabbed to death. But apprehensiveness 
is not suspense, though the two often occur together (as when we are appre- 
hensive because we are in suspense). 

In contrast, the first-time viewer of Psycho will be in slight suspense about 
whether Marion will get away with the money she has stolen. The first-time 
viewer is not concerned about her physical safety. All the first-time viewer 
knows is that Marion has stolen a large sum of money from her boss’s chent, 
driven off, and checked into the old Bates Motel. She has been given a room 
next to the motel office, in which she has a chat with the odd, shy young 
proprietor, Norman Bates (Anthony Perkins). Returning to her room, Marion 
begins to undress, while next door Norman Bates moves a picture to peek at 
her through a hole in the wall. The first-time viewer will sense that Marion 
is not in an especially wholesome situation (and, of course, she is on the lam). 
The first-time viewer has no fear of the known, has no strong apprehension 
about Marion’s fate, because he does not know of the murder in the shower. 
Hitchcock does not signal that murder, say, by making Norman Bates more 
threatening. Marion’s murder is, if anything, not even on the cards given that 
the film is not half over and she is its main character. 

It is not only with suspense stories proper that our reactions change upon 
reviewing. A first-time viewer of Casablanca will be in suspense during the 
final scene at the airport. Will Ilsa Lund (Ingnd Bergman) leave with her 
husband, Victor Laszlo (Paul Henreid), or will she stay with her true love, 
Rick (Humphrey Bogart)? A repeater who has seen the film many times 
knows that Rick tells Ilsa to go with her husband (they have important ant- 
fascist work to do). Our repeater knows Usa will board that aeroplane, leaving 
Rick and Luis (Claude Rains), the police prefect, to start their “beautiful friend- 
ship’. But the repeater will sull have feelings: he will feel, perhaps, a little bit 
in love with Bergman, will admire Bogart for his ironic altruism, will be 
humoured by Claude Rains’ order (having just shot Major Strasser) to ‘round 
up the usual suspects’. The repeater will revel in the romantic fatalism of the 
events of Casablanca, something not felt by the first-time viewer who is still 
in suspense over what comes next. 

Casablanca and other works can deliver experiences other than suspense. 
That is why we repeat them. Not all works have that much more to offer. 
Consider works which deliver to the reader or viewer suspense and only 
suspense, for example, Robert Ludlum’s Aquitane Progression, Tom Clancy’s 
Hunt for Red October, Frederick Forsyth’s Day of the Jackal. I do not say such 
works are not enjoyable; they are, though precisely because and only because 
they are so suspenseful. Such works do little more than set in motion a narrat- 
ive sequence which involves its characters in precarious situations. The reader/ 
viewer sufficiently likes the hero(ine) or loathes the villain to wonder what 
comes next. But when suspense is the main aesthetic thrill, there is little to 
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recommend repetition. And while the novels of Ludlum, Clancy, and Forsyth 
are read (in prodigious quantities), they are, I suspect, rarely re-read; and this 
because a suspense novel cannot deliver suspense to anyone who knows its 
outcome. (By the way, I do not intend to demean the experience of suspense, 
though there is something limiting about 2 work that delivers only suspense. 
By saying that something cannot be re-experienced, I do not mean to imply 
that it was not worth experiencing in the first place. I see no reason to rank 
suspense as inferior to other emotions we might experience through fiction: 
pity, fear, hope, sadness, and the rest. Suspense might even be more precious 
than these because it can be had only once!) 

Sull, what of Lauren in Walton’s example who, fictionally anyway, 1s filled 
with ‘excitement and suspense’ about Jack’s fate, though she factually knows 
that Jack escapes from the giant. Suppose Lauren grows up and claims that 
despite the fact that she has seen Casablanca about a hundred times (and has 
no memory lapse on the matter), she is still in suspense over whether Usa will 
stay with Rick or go with her husband. Do we now have a clear counter- 
example to my view: 2 case of someone who is certain of the outcome of a 
narrative yet who nonetheless feels suspense? 

Now, not everything that can be described is thereby possible, though it 
can be made to seem so. Suppose I describe a case in which a person wanders 
about disembodied. Now the fact that such a case can be rendered with plaus- 
ibility —it is, in fact, the core plot of films from Topper to Ghost—does not 
mean that it is thereby a possible case, and that mind-body materialism is 
thereby disproved. Disembodied persons may well be impossibilities, though 
convincingly, sometimes charmingly, portrayed in narrative. Now Walton’s 
example does little more than describe with disarming simplicity 2 case of 
someone who is certain of the outcome of a narrative, yet who is said to feel 
suspense. I maintain that we need more than a description here; we need an 
argument that Lauren’s mental state is possible. 

Walton might maintain that there are arguments to this effect all around 
us. Look at the way children want a story re-told. Look at the adults who 
view Casablanca over and over. Well, yes, but what does this show? It does 
not, at least not obviously so, show that such people are both certain of the 
outcome and filled with suspense. It might show something rather different, 
namely that stories and movies have more to offer than simple suspense at 
their outcomes. Lauren might enjoy hearing the tale because it is familiar or 
because daddy is paying such nice attention to her or because she loves the 
part where the beans grow so high. Walton himself provides a variety of 
responses Lauren might have: admiration for Jack’s exploits, the ‘thrill of 
adventure’, and so on. Lauren might well get excited as the giant approaches, 
though this is insufficient to establish that she 1s experiencing suspense, i.e. an 
emotional reaction to some uncertainty as to the outcome. 
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REPETITION AND THE APPEARANCE OF SUSPENSE 


A paradox intrigues because it presents apparently true (yet jointly inconsistent) 
propositions. Without apparent truth, we have only contradiction, hardly an 
intriguing state of affairs. So, why did we think a falsehood was truth to 
begin with? A solution to the paradox is not complete without an explanation 
of the apparent truth of its troublesome proposition. 

There are, I think, two reasons why it sometimes seems that repeaters experi- 
ence suspense. One is that repeaters may confuse suspense with something 
else. Another is that not all repeaters are true repeaters, that is, repeaters often 
forget in between readings or viewings. Let me elaborate on forgetting. 

I have said that (i) is the troublesome proposition in the paradox. But (i) is 
not simply false. It is ambiguous between holding that repeaters experience 
suspense and true repeaters experience suspense about a narrative’s outcome. I 
have so far argued that (1) is false in the latter sense: true repeaters, i.e. repeaters 
who know and correctly remember a narrative’s outcome, cannot be in sus- 
pense over that outcome. But not all repeaters are true repeaters, and this is 
part of the explanation of the apparent truth of (i). 

The fact is that repeaters forget many—really most—of the details, and even 
some of the plot structure, of a narrative. I open a book J am writing on the 
paradox of emotion and fiction by describing the crop duster sequence in 
North By Northwest. I first relied on memory. It had been several years since 
I saw the film, and in my first recollection Roger Thornhill, Cary Grant's 
character, escaped the plane by running out of the corn field, flagging down 
a truck, and going off with the driver. J acquired a video tape of the film, 
and discovered that Thornhill runs out of the corn field, and tries to flag down 
a gasoline truck which very nearly runs him over. The crop duster pursues 
him to the truck, and crashes into it, with both truck and plane bursting into 
flame. I rewrote my description again from memory, then checked it again 
against the video, and still was off by several details. This time I took notes 
while I watched it. I think I finally have it right, but remember that I was 
recalling a fairly well-known cinematic incident which is, at least until you 
get to the details, not terribly complex. I knew that Cary Grant makes it out 
alive, but forgot just how. 

What of the many works of fiction that are not so well-known, that a reader 
has read or seen in a movie theatre once ten years ago? Not only will this 
reader or viewer not remember details, but there will be large gaps of plot 
missing from his memory. (Who has not had the experience of reading or 
viewing something for some time before realizing he has read or seen ıt 
before?) It in fact takes a good deal of familiarization before one can recite the 
narrative sequence bit-for-bit. And any bits missing from the reader’s or 
viewers memory are uncertainties capable of generating suspense. I cannot 
be in suspense about whether Roger Thornhill gets away (I know he does and 
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cannot therefore be in suspense over that); but perhaps I can be in a bit of 
suspense about exactly how he does elude the crop duster (if my memory 
does not deliver all the details). 

I have said earlier that some response to narrative is sometimes misidentified 
as suspense. When the repeater for the umpteenth time watches the scene at 
the airport in Casablanca, he may enjoy the wonderful script (“What about us?’ 
Bergman asks. ‘We’ll always have Paris,’ Bogart tells her) and performances 
(he should count among his blessings the fact that Ronald Reagan who very 
nearly played Rick was in the end passed over); the viewer may empathize 
with Bergman’s broken heart or be amused by Bogart’s sudden attack of 
patriotism; he may feel 2 wave of nostalgia for 194es-style romance; he may 
hate what war does to people; he may feel almost anything but he will not feel 
suspense, unless he really forgets just what Bergman ends up doing. However, 
there is a way in which the repeater’s experience picks up a certain quality 
perhaps easily misidentified as suspense, namely anticipation. We look for- 
ward to seeing this wonderful scene again. But this, of course, is not the same 
as feeling suspense, i.e. an emotion grounded in uncertainty. 

We can easily go wrong with a prima facie answer to the question, What 
emotion am I feeling? The prima facie answer goes first for the gross contours 
of the ‘raw feel’ of the emotion. An emotion may feel pleasurable or discom- 
fiting to us, and its hedonistic quality can deliver a prima facie idemtification. 
But then we may say we feel joy when we really feel hope, or that we feel 
fear when we really feel mistrust. Too, we may initially seize on the forward- 
or backward-looking contours of an emotion. But now anticipation may 
appear as suspense, or grief as regret. On second thought, the prima facie 
answer may be corrected: we think the situation through a bit more, we 
identify the intentional object of the emotion, and so on. We often ‘reason 
out’ what emotion we are properly feeling. 

It is, I suggest, the prima facie misidentification of emotions that creates the 
appearance of suspense in true repeaters. What other conclusion can we reach 
if we accept propositions (ii) and (1ii)? When Janet Leigh’s Marion enters that 
shower in Psycho, the true repeater might report that he is in suspense over 
what happens, though we must take this as a prima facie misidentification of 
something else: his apprehension for Marion’s fate. When the true repeater 
once again views Sleepless in Seattle, he might say he is in suspense over 
whether Annie Reed (Meg Ryan) will keep her rendezvous at the top of the 
Empire State Building with Sam Baldwin (Tom Hanks), though the truth is 
that our true repeater is in a state of anticipation: he looks forward to the 
romantic satisfaction afforded by a scene he enjoys. 

If not suspense, then what survives repetition? And why? The simple 
answer is: We can re-experience any emotion that does not require uncer- 
tainty. Walton quotes Leonard Bernstein, ‘I’ve seen [West Side Story] about five 
thousand times maybe. And I always end up in tears’.!! Bernstein’s reaction (it 
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might be better to say his stamina) is certainly true of some who re-experience 
narrative: some are always, over and over again, delighted to see Meg Ryan 
and Tom Hanks finally connect, anxious over Janet Leigh’s shower, appalled 
at Desdemona’s murder. We can infer, at least, that such emotions do not 
require uncertainty, and accordingly can go in the full knowledge of what 
comes next. But why do emotions occur and reoccur? Why do we seek them 
out, again and again? These are good questions, and perhaps some day I will 
have good answers for them.” 


Robert J. Yanal, Department of Philosophy, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 48202, USA. 
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WALTON ON IMAGINATION, BELIEF 


AND FICTION 
Christopher New 


AT THE beginning of his challenging book, Mimesis as Make-Believe, Kendall 
Walton describes a case of daydreaming: 


Fred find himself, in an idle moment, alone with his thoughts. Feelmg unsuccessful 
and unappreciated, he embarks on a daydream m which he 1s nch and famous. 


He calls up images of applauding constituents, visiting dignitaries, a huge man- 
sion, doting women, and fancy cars. But, alas, reality eventually reasserts itself, 
and Fred gets back to selling shoes.’ 


Two paragraphs later, Walton goes on: 


Before proceeding, we should note the independence of imagining from truth and 
belief. Much of what Fred imagines is false, and is known by him to be false. But 
he imagines also that his name is Fred, that he prefers warm climates, that France 
is in Europe, and much else that he knows to be true. To say that someone 
imagines such and such is sometimes to imply or suggest that it is not true or 
that the imaginer disbelieves it. Nevertheless, imaginmg something is entirely 
compatible with knowing it to be true. 


As the words ‘entirely compatible’ and, indeed, all his other remarks indicate, 
Walton’s claim is not merely that it is possible for someone to imagine what 
he believes, but also that one who does so is in no way behaving inconsist- 
ently. Walton does not argue the point, however, perhaps considering that, 
once stated, it will be obvious. As an explication of the ordinary meaning of 
‘imagine’, however, so far from being obvious, the claim is mistaken. While 
it is possible, in the relevant sense of ‘imagine’, to imagine what we know or 
believe to be true, we cannot do so without having inconsistent beliefs. 
(Assuming that knowing entails believing, I shall economize henceforth by 
speaking only of believing. Clearly, on that assumption, if Fred cannot imagine 
what he believes to be true without having inconsistent beliefs, neither can he 
imagine what he knows to be so.) 

Notice first that the sense of ‘imagine’ involved in Walton’s example is that 
of ‘make-believe’. Fred’s daydream consists of his making-believe that he is rich 
and famous, etc. As this follows from Walton’s own theory, and I believe he 
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has established its truth, I shall not attempt to defend this point here, but 
rather refer any sceptical readers to Walton’s book. (We may also think of 
making~believe here as non-deceptively pretending to oneself.) Now Walton is 
clearly right in thinking Fred may imagine what is true; he may imagine that 
women dote on him, for example, and it may be true that, unbeknownst to 
him, they do. And Walton is right, too, (although this may have misled him) 
in thinking that Fred can imagine that women dote on him without disbelieving 
that they do—that is, without believing that they do not. He may have no 
opinion on the matter, whilst perhaps hoping that in fact they do; and his 
hope may well lead him into a daydream in which he makes-believe that they 
actually do dote on him. Fred can do these things without in any way holding 
inconsistent beliefs. But if he simultaneously imagines (in the ‘make-believe’ 
sense) that women dote on him and believes that they do, he will have incon- 
sistent beliefs. The reason for this is that a condition of any kind of pretending 
that p, hence also of making-believe (or non-deceptively pretending to oneself) 
that p, is that one does not believe that p—just as a condition of intending to do 
something is that one does not believe one has already done it. Consequently 
someone who makes~believe that p and also believes that p has inconsistent 
beliefs, just as does someone who intends to pay the bill and also believes he 
has already paid it. It ıs possible, though surely rare, for people to harbour 
two such different attitudes simultaneously, but it is not possible for them to 
do so without being inconsistent. 

Why do I say that a condition of pretending that p is that one does not 
believe that p? This is a question of linguistic usage which must ultimately 
depend on the intuitions of speakers of the language. But the first-person test 
is a pretty reliable indicator here. My claim is, then, that competent speakers of 
English would judge ‘I am pretending (or making-believe or non-deceptively 
pretending to myself) that I am famous, and I also believe that I am famous’ 
as absurd as they would judge ‘I intend to pay the bill and I also believe that 
I have already paid the bill’ absurd. They would find them absurd for the 
same reason that they would find the sentence ‘I assert that it is raining, and 
I don’t believe it 1s raining’ absurd: in each case the speaker denies in the 
second part of his assertion that a condition for the truth of the first part— 
that he is pretending (making-believe), intends or asserts—has been fulfilled. 
True, it may be possible for someone both to assert that p and also not believe 
that p. But then he will believe that p and not believe that p; that is, he will 
have inconsistent beliefs. Equally, it may be possible for someone to pretend 
or make-believe that p and also believe that p, or to intend to do something 
and also believe he has already done it. But then, too, he will believe that p 
and not believe that p, that 1s, he will have inconsistent beliefs. This seems to 
be the only plausible explanation of the fact that all these first-person utter- 
ances are absurd. 
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Someone may object here, however, that there are cases in which they are 
not absurd, cases in which one may quite consistently pretend that p whilst 
believing that p. Suppose, for instance, that Fred represents himself in a game 
of charades, or plays himself in the autobiographical docudrama, The Life Of 
Fred. Since acting can be called a form of pretending, does he not consistently 
pretend to be Fred whilst believing he is Fred? Not if we consider these cases 
more scrupulously. In the case of charades, he normally performs actions, or 
pretends to perform actions, which will give the viewer clues as to the subject 
of the charade—namely, himself. Perhaps he contrives, first, to suggest Fred- 
erick the Great, for instance, then to cancel all syllables except the first. Insofar 
as acting is involved, Pred is not then pretending to be Fred, but pretending 
to perform certain Pred-indicating actions that he does not believe he really is 
performing. However, he may also simply ‘act himself’, in which case he imit- 
ates his own characteristic behaviour. Charades then merges into the case of 
the docudrama in which Fred plays himself. In this case, Fred does not pretend 
that he is Fred, but that he, Fred, is currently performing certain actions of 
the type he may well believe he did once perform, but which he does not believe 
he is now really performing. Hence what he pretends is not what he believes, 
and what he believes is not what he pretends. - 

A similar objection can be given a similar answer. Might not Fred very 
well believe, it may be suggested, that May has blue eyes and simultaneously 
visualize her with blue eyes? And since intentionally visualizing something 
can plausibly be considered a form of imagining in which one makes-believe 
that one sees it, could Fred then not consistently both make-believe that May 
has blue eyes and believe she has blue eyes? Only if we fail to consider the 
case accurately. It is true that Fred may visualize May with blue eyes, and we 
may grant that visualizing her may be a make-believe form of imagining. But 
if so, when he visualizes her with blue eyes, what he makes-believe, more 
carefully described, is that he is visually aware of her blue eyes when he does 
not believe that he really is. It is not that, believing she has blue eyes, Fred 
makes-believe she has blue eyes, but rather that, believing she has blue eyes, 
he makes~believe he is currently visually aware of her blue eyes. 

These objections fail, then. Someone who believes that p and pretends or 
makes-believe that p has inconsistent beliefs. How can it happen, though, that 
someone may indeed have such inconsistent beliefs? How can someone both 
believe and imagine (make-believe), for instance, that p? The answer to this 
1s like that to the question how it can happen that someone both believes and 
does not believe that p (which is not, of course, the same as believing p and 
not-p). I may believe that the minister is a scoundrel —that is, I may have the 
disposition to assent on some occasions to the proposition that he is one— 
and J may not believe he is a scoundrel—that is, I may have the disposition 
to withhold assent on other occasions from the proposition that he is one. And 
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I may fail for some reason to be aware of the two dispositions’ co-existence in 
my mind. Perhaps I know the minister under different descriptions, for 
instance. Or perhaps I simply fail to bring the two dispositions into relation 
with each other. And in the same way, Fred may believe—that is, have the 
disposition to assent to the proposition—that he sold a certain pair of shoes 
last week, and also imagine in the make-believe sense that he did—that is, 
ether occurrently or dispositionally, non-deceptively pretend to himself that 
he did when he does not believe that he did. And here, too, Pred may fail for 
some reason to be aware of the co-existence in his mind of these two disposi- 
tions, or of the activity and the disposition. 

There is, it is true, a use of ‘imagine’ according to which someone who 
believes that p may consistently also imagine that p. If Fred believes some 
brogues are size nine, he may, when asked whether they are size nine, express 
that beliefs (ironically, perhaps) by saying ‘I imagine they are.’ Though we 
may thus claim he consistently imagines what he in fact believes, however, 
this use of the word is not the make-believe use in play in his daydream. For 
in this context of assessing brogue sizes, ‘imagine’ is merely 2 synonym for 
‘believe’ or ‘be inclined to believe’, so that to say he imagines what he believes 
is no different from saying merely that he believes or is inclined to believe 
what he believes. Hence his imagining that p in this sense would not be some 
mental disposition, state or occurrence different from that of believing or being 
inclined to believe that p; it would be that of believing or being inclined to 
believe that p. This is not the use of the word in which Fred is imagining 
things in the course of his daydream. Fred does not believe, nor is he inclined 
to believe, that he is in Prance or that women dote on him. If he did, he 
would be suffering from a delusion, not enjoying a daydream. He does not 
believe these things, whether deludedly or not. He makes-believe them. He 
does, on the other hand, believe that his name is Fred, that he likes warm 
climates, and that France is in Europe. And that is why he cannot consistently 
imagine, in the relevant sense of ‘make-believe’, these things; Fred can no 
more consistently make-believe what he in fact believes than he can consist- 
ently pretend to be selling the brogues he believes he is in fact selling. 

It is true, too, that if Fred did suffer from the delusion that women doted 
on him, we might report that fact by announcing he imagined that women 
doted on him. But this use of ‘imagine’ is synonymous with ‘deludedly 
believe’, so that to say that he imagined what he believed would merely be 
to say that he deludedly believed what he believed. And, as ın the previous 
case, his deludedly believing it would not be some mental disposition, state 
or occurrence different from that of his imagining—it would be that of his 
imagining it. This has nothing to do with the use of ‘imagination’ in which 
Fred’s daydreaming is imagining.” 

If one cannot, in the relevant sense, consistently imagine, or make-believe, 
what one believes, how did Walton come to make the mistake of thinking 
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one can? I have already hinted at one possible source of the error. Recognizing 
that Fred need not disbelieve that he 1s in France whilst imagining he is, Walton 
may have inferred that Fred may therefore consistently believe he is in France 
whilst imagining he is. But that would be to confuse disbelieving with not 
believing — manifestly, non-disbelievers are not necessarily believers. 

Another, more likely, source of the error may be the fact that Fred, with 
his geographical knowledge and preference for warm climates, is the subject 
around which his make-believe is constructed—naturally, for he is daydream- 
ing about himself. If we note that he, with his preferences and knowledge, is 
the subject of his imaginings, it is easy to be seduced into supposing that this 
is what he imagines. But Fred’s being the subject of his imaginings in this way 
no more shows he is what he imagines than does the fact that Moscow and 
Napoleon feature in Tolstoy’s fiction War and Peace show that Moscow and 
Napoleon are fictional. Tolstoy tells a story in which it is fictionally true that 
things happen to some people and in some places of which it is not fictionally 
true that they exist. And Fred embarks on a daydream in which he imagines 
things happening to himself, the person he knows has certain preferences and 
beliefs; but it is not true that he imagines either himself or that he has them. 
He, the possessor of those preferences and beliefs, is what he imagines things 
about, not what he imagines, just as Moscow, with its streets and churches, 
and Napoleon, the possessor of an embonpoint and an attachment to Josephine, 
are what Tolstoy invents a story about, not what he invents. 

Walton would not agree with the remarks about fictionality that I have just 
made, and his reason for disagreeing may be the main source of his error. “To 
call 2 proposition fictional,’ he writes, ‘amounts to saying only that it is “true 
in some fictional world or other’. What is a fictional world, then? Walton 
maintains that a fictional world is constructed when certain imaginings are 
‘prescribed’, and hence that in War and Peace Tolstoy constructs a fictional 
world by prescribing that we imagine both such things as that Moscow was 
the capital of Russia in 1805, and that Napoleon invaded Russia, which he 
may also assert in the novel, and such things as that Napoleon said something 
on a certain day to a certain person, which he does not assert in the novel, 
but invents. Thus Walton declares, 


Tolstoy does not stop work on his fiction when he writes that Napoleon invaded 
Russia, even if in writing this he was camming that Napoleon actually did invade 
Russia. He constructed a ‘fictional world’ in which Napoleon not only had had 
various conversations, the details of which Tolstoy invented, but in which Napo- 
leon also invaded Russia. ‘It was by means of making it fictional (in my terms) that 
Napoleon invaded Russia that Tolstoy asserted that this event actually did occur. 

Could an author be claiming truth for every sentence he writes and still be 
writing fiction? I see no reason why not.‘ 


And it is this view that appears to lie behind the earlier claim about the 
independence of imagination and belief which I have been disputing. Thus, 
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when he says ‘people often imagine what ... they know to be true’, he goes 
on immediately. 


Such imaginings are sometimes prescribed. It 1s fictional in Fred’s daydream that 
he likes warm climates, as he actually does.’ 


But this is not an account of the ordinary meaning of ‘fictional’, as Walton 
himself appears to concede in the revealing parenthesis “(in my terms)’ quoted 
above, a parenthesis that suggests, surely, that the use of ‘fictional’ that Walton 
is elucidating here is, after all, an idiosyncratic one, not that of common 
parlance. Yet it is the use of the word ın common parlance that he thinks he 
is clarifying when he asserts that we often imagine what we know is true, 
and that it is fictional in Fred’s daydream that he likes warm climates. It 
should be no surprise, then, that, so far from charting the existing use, Wal- 
ton’s- account actually distorts it. For while we might agree that Moscow, 
Napoleon, and Napoleon’s invasion of Russia all appear in the fictional world 
of War and Peace—that is, they are mentioned in the novel—we would not 
agree that they are in the ordinary sense fictional features of the novel. Cer- 
tainly, Tolstoy did not ‘stop work on his fiction’ when he wrote that Napo- 
leon invaded Russia. But our ordinary understanding of that is simply that he 
did not stop writing his novel, not that he was at that point writing a fictional 
sentence, or uttering a proposition that was fictional. A condition of a proposi- 
tion’s being fictional, in our ordinary understanding, ® is that it is not asserted 
(hence, not believed) by the person who utters it, not merely that it is one 
that is prescribed for umaginings. And we do not think that a novel, or ‘fic- 
tional world’, must contain only fictional sentences or propositions. 

We may of course follow Walton’s usage if we wish, but we should not 
suppose that in doing so we are clarifying our existing concept of fiction. 
That concept contrasts what is fictional with what is asserted, what is invented 
with what is not, what is real with what is imagined. Moreover, by blurring 
these distinctions, Walton’s usage is, I think, not only unusual, but also unfor- 
tunate. If we are to explain the fictional in terms merely of what it is prescribed 
that-we 1magine, and regard fictional works as those ‘whose function is to 
serve as props in games of make-believe’,’ we shall, indeed, as Walton sug- 
gests, have no reason to deny the status of fiction to some things that are 
straightforwardly asserted by an author. Not only the ‘New Journalism’ 
which he cites,® then, but any newspaper report could be fictional, since the 
author could, while asserting what he wrote, also be ‘prescribing imaginings’. 
And not only newspaper reports. This use of ‘fiction’, by obscuring the funda- 
mental distinction between inventing and asserting, ‘making it up’ and ‘saying 
how it is’, would also compel us to classify most poetry and highly figurative 
discourse as fiction, whether or not it contained assertions; for there, if any- 
where, are imaginings prescribed. An historically accurate verse account of 
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an actual event would be as much fiction as a verse account of an event 
completely invented by the author. This usage seems to be not only revi- 
sionary, then, but also unjustified and confusing. 

At the end of Fred’s daydream, Walton says, reality reasserts itself. Indeed 
it does—but more thoroughly than Walton realizes. What Pred imagined, or 
made-believe, in his daydream was something that he did not believe to be 
reality, while what he believed to be reality was not what he made-believe or 
imagined. And he was the non-fictional subject, not a fictional feature, of the 
fictional world he created. These points are not negligible. A theory that starts 
off on the wrong foot is unlikely to end on the right one.’ 


Christopher New, University of Hong Kong, Pokfulam Road, Hong Kong; e-mail: 
egnew @hbkucc. hku. hk. 
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AQUINAS’ REASONS 
FOR THE AESTHETIC IRRELEVANCE 


OF TASTES AND SMELLS 
Neil Campbell 


AQUINAS’ ACCOUNT of beauty is difficult to reconstruct since it appears only 
in a fragmentary form, scattered throughout his works. One of the more 
curious aspects of his aesthetics is his claim that only sight and hearing contrib- 
ute to the aesthetic appreciation of an object. In a recent article Donald 
McQueen’ provides an explanation for this point, but while his explanation 
is plausible and finds support in Aquinas’ texts I think it fails to capture 
Aquinas’ real reasons for this claim. After establishing the important role 
played by the forms both in Aquinas’ three-fold account of beauty and in his 
ranking of the senses, J argue that deeper reasons become apparent for 
Aquinas’ claims about the aesthetic irrelevance of certain senses, The alterna- 
tive explanation I offer has the virtue of fitting better with Aquinas’ account 
of sensation and averts an apparent inconsistency with Aquinas’ treatment of 
the senses elsewhere. Finally, I evaluate the plausibility of Aquinas’ views 
regarding his exclusion of touch, taste and smell from the aesthetic appreci- 
ation of the beautiful. I hope this discussion will provide more insight into 
the confusion surrounding the aesthetics of St Thomas Aquinas.’ 

Aquinas’ general descriptions of beauty tend to appear as comparisons with 
the good. Like the good, beauty requires a relation to a cognitive capacity: 
‘Beauty relates to a cognitive power, for those things are said to be beautiful 
which please when seen’ (1.5.5.ad 7). This relation, however, does not calm 
the desire in the sense of reaching an end which things seek (as it does with 
the good), but satisfies a desire for contemplation or sensory intuition: 


The beautiful 1s the same as the good, and they differ ın aspect only. For since 
good is what all seek, the notion of good is what calms the desire; while the 
notion of the beautiful is that which calms the dere, by being seen or known 
(1aaae.27.I.ad 3). 


As McQueen points out, for Aquinas the beautiful thing requires three charac- 
teristics: ‘integrity or perfection, since those things which are impaired are by 
that very fact ugly; due proportion or harmony; and lastly, brightness, or clarity, 
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whence things are called beautiful which have a bright color’ (1.39.8). These 
points call for some elaboration. | 

Integrity or perfection involves the extent to which an object fulfils its form 
or has the qualities it should have given the kind of thing it is. In the case 
of artifacts perfection consists in the extent to which the finished product 
approximates its formal cause ın the artist’s mind. The perfection of natural 
objects consists in the extent to which they have the features they should have 
according to what they are. For example, a human being should have two 
eyes since this is proper to the form human being; any eyes more or less 
would take away from the perfection of that human being and hence detract 
from its beauty. 

There are several ways in which one can understand Aquinas’ notion of 
proportion or harmony since there are several items which might be said to 
stand in that relation. First, there is the proportion of form to matter. In 
general, as with God, things are more beautiful to the extent that they are 
more formal or without matter. Also, since Aquinas here speaks of ‘due pro- 
portion’ individual things are beautiful to the extent that they possess the cor- 
rect or appropriate proportion of form to matter for things of that kind. 
Second, there is the proportion of a thing’s essence to its existence such that 
the closer essence and existence converge the more beautiful the thing is. Since 
God’s essense is His existence God is the most beautiful (beauty itself). Finally, 
we might speak of a teleological proportion such that something is beautiful 
to the extent that it is able to reach its intended end. This also involves refer- 
ence to the object’s form since the object’s telos 1s bound up with the kind of 
thing it is.? 

The third criterion (clarity or brightness) is, I think, where McQueen’s 
account of Aquinas first encounters difficulty. He correctly points out that 
there has been some uncertainty about the translation of the Latin ‘claritas’ and 
makes a suggestion about its interpretation that leads in the night direction 
but he fails to see this through to its logical conclusion: 


[C]laritas is something other than, or involves something in addition to, a merely 
sensible quality such as brightness of colour. In some contexts, perhaps, ‘claritas’ 
is better translated as distinctness or perspicuity rather than as radiance, brightness, 
brilliance or luminosity.‘ 


What McQueen approaches saying, but does not say, is that claritas should be 
understood as the form of the thing shining through or making itself perspic- 
uous or known. This interpretation of claritas is preferable for two reasons. 
The first is that it explains something McQueen cannot.’ It explains why 
Aquinas applies the term to spiritual as well as to physical beauty: ‘So also 
beauty of spirit consists in conversation and actions that are well-formed and 
suffused with intelligence’ (2a2ae.145.2). If we understand claritas as the 
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perspicuity of the form (the form making itself apparent), then Aquinas’ 
remarks here make perfect sense, for clear and intelligent thought must 
involve knowledge and hence must also involve the forms since they are only 
proper objects of the intellect. Furthermore, when we consider that Aquinas 
says that ‘the beautiful is that which calms the desire, by being seen or known’ 
(my emphasis), then it becomes natural to think that claritas applies to spiritual 
beauty; to know something is to know the form of the thing. 

The second reason this interpretation of claritas is preferable is that it removes 
the apparent difficulties in another passage in Aquinas. Aquinas claims that ‘an 
image is said to be beautiful, ifit perfectly represents even an ugly thing’ (1.39.8). 
In McQueen’s view this claim is ‘difficult to reconcile with the three-condition 
analysis of beauty’.® If we understand claritas as the form of the thing making 
itself perspicuous, then there is no difficulty here because a perfect representation 
ofa thing must make the form of the ugly thing perspicuous in order to be a perfect 
representation. Since this very cognitive relation itself makes something beauti- 
ful it makes sense to speak of a perfect representation of an ugly thing as beautit 
ful. For when Aquinas says that the image ‘perfectly represents’ its object he 
must mean that form of the thing is made perspicuous by the representation and 
that we thereby come to know that thing. Aquinas’ claim about representing 
the ugly thing then, is consistent with his three-fold account of beauty. It would 
appear to be inconsistent only if one neglects to acknowledge the role of the 
forms in the perception of beauty. 

All three characteristics of the beautiful thing therefore involve some kind 
of reference to the object’s form. Integrity, since it involves reference to the 
kind of thing it is, and proportion, since the greater the proportion of the 
form to matter the more beautiful it is. The significance of the object’s form 
is especially important in the case of clarity since, given the cognitive dimen- 
sion in the perception of beauty, something is beautiful only to the extent to 
which the form of the thing presents itself or makes itself known. McQueen 
has not sufficiently acknowledged the importance of the forms in all three of 
these criteria. This is particularly evident in his confusion concerning the role 
of claritas in spiritual beauty and in the perfect representation of the ugly thing. 

Now that the necessary background has been filled in we can get to the main 
issue. How do we explain Aquinas’ exclusion of certain senses as aesthetically 
irrelevant? The passage that generates this question runs as follows: 


[TJhose senses chiefly regard the beautiful, which are the most cognitive, viz., 


sight and hearing, as ministering to reason; for we speak of beautiful sights and 
beautiful sounds. But in reference to the other objects of the other senses, we do 
not use the expression beautiful, for we do not speak of beautiful tastes, and 
beautiful odours (1a2ae.27.1.ad 3). 


This passage itself suggests an answer to our question and that is the one 
which McQueen naturally adopts. The senses of taste and smell are aesthetic- 
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ally irrelevant because they lack sufficient cognitive complexity. Of course 
how we understand the idea of cognitive complexity or why certain senses 
are more cognitively complex (or more cognitive) than others will be crucial 
to how we understand Aquinas’ claim. 

McQueen’s interpretation of Aquinas is that sight and hearing are more 
cognitively complex than the other senses because they range over a greater 
array of objects and their characteristics. In other words, they are more cognit- 
ively complex because they provide more information.’ Although McQueen 
offers some textual evidence in support of this interpretation I find it uncon- 
vincing. The problem with this account is that it fails to recognize the role of 
the forms in the perception of beauty (we already saw this with respect to the 
three-fold account of beauty) and this is a serious oversight since it is primarily 
in terms of the reception of the forms that Aquinas ranks the senses. My 
suggestion is that Aquinas himself accounts for the cognitive differences 
between the senses in terms of the relative proportion of spiritual to natural 
immutation permitted by the sensory organs. It is therefore the differentiated 
capacity of the senses for spiritual immutation that determines the variability 
of the senses’ involvement in the aesthetic. To fully appreciate Aquinas’ rank- 
ing of the senses then, we need to understand Aquinas’ theory of sensation, 
including the concept of immutation. 

The senses are all powers of the soul which proceed from the essence of 
the soul as their cause. They are not, however, powers the soul has as their 
subject since a disembodied soul cannot sense. This is because Aquinas thinks 
the soul requires a ‘corporeal instrument’ in order to have sensory awareness. 
Sensation therefore belongs to the composite of soul and body. Aquinas also 
characterizes the senses as passive powers because they require something to 
trigger sensations: ‘colour is the principle of vision, inasmuch as it moves the 
sight’ (1.77.3). 

Since for Aquinas all knowledge has its origins in experience and knowledge 
is always of what is general or universal it must be that the forms of things 
are conveyed in sensation and abstracted by the intellectual powers of the 
soul. In other words, perception involves the reception of the form of a thing 
without its matter. This process is achieved through what Aquinas calls a 
‘spiritual immutation’: 

Now, immutation is of two kinds, one natural, the other spiritual. Natural 
immutation takes place when the form of that which causes the immutation is 
received, according to its natural being, mto the thing immuted, as heat is received 
into the thing heated. But spiritual immutation takes place when the form of what 
causes the immutation is received, according to a spimtual mode of being, into 
the thing immuted, as the form of color is received into the pupil which does not 
become colored. Now, for the operation of the senses, a spiritual immutation is 
required, whereby an intention of the sensible form is effected in the sensile organ. 


Otherwise, if a natural rmmutation alone sufficed for the sense’s action, all natural 
bodies would have sensation when they undergo alteration (1.78.3). 
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So, in the case of natural immutation the body affected itself undergoes a 
change in quality whereas with spiritual immutation the affected body does 
not itself undergo any change but does take in the form of the object perceived. 
The ratio of spiritual to natural immutation (if we can speak that way) is 
different for every sense organ, which is why Aquinas must treat the phant- 
asmata (the images from which the intellectual soul may be said to abstract 
the forms) as a halfway state between material and immaterial being that 
admits of varying degrees of corporeality.* Aquinas describes this as follows: 
‘But in some senses we find spiritual immutation only, as ın sight, while in 
others we find not only a spiritual but also a natural immutation, and this 
either on the part of the object only, or likewise on the part of the organ’ 
(1.78.3). Natural immutation ‘on the part of the organ’ refers to the extent to 
which the matter of the sensory organ is itself changed upon receiving the 
form of the object perceived. A hand that senses heat not only receives the 
form spiritually but also naturally since the hand itself is warmed when it 
touches a warm object. Similarly, the tongue which senses sweetness or bitter- 
ness is itself changed since it is ‘moistened by the humidity of flavors’ (ibid.). 
Natural immutation ‘on the part of the object’ refers to an ‘accidental’ natural 
immutation. In the case of hearing and smelling the ear and the nose are not 
themselves physically changed as the tongue and skin are but require a 
medium between the object and the organ which itself changes: 


On the part of the object, we find local natural immutation m sound, which is 
the object of hearing, for sound is caused by percussion and commotion of the air. 
We find natural mmutaton by alteration in odor, which is the object of smelling; 
for in order to give off an odor, a body must in a measure be affected by heat 
(ibid.). 


The sense of sight, Aquinas claims, involves no natural immutation since the 
eye itself is not coloured when it perceives a coloured object and the air 
through which the light reflecting the object moves is also unchanged, since 
it is transparent. 

The important thing about these observations is that it is in terms of the 
degrees of natural and spiritual immutation that Aquinas ranks the senses: 


Now, the sight, which is without natural immutation either m its organ or in its 
object, is the most spintual, the most perfect, and the most universal of all the 
senses After this comes the hearing and then the smell, which require a natural 
immutation on the part of the object; while local motion 1s more perfect than, 
and naturally prior to, the motion of alteranon, as the Philosopher proves. Touch 
and taste are the most matenal of all ... . Hence it ıs that the three other senses 
are not exercised through 2 medium united to them, to obviate any natural 
immutation in their organ; as happens as regards these two senses (ibid) 


McQueen correctly points out that the ranking of the senses in this passage 
coincides with Aquinas’ ranking of the senses in terms of their aesthetic relev- 
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ance but he has ignored Aquinas’ own reasons for putting the senses in this 
order.’ It is clearly not the case that what determines a sense’s cognitive 
importance is the sheer quantity of the information passed on to the sensory 
organ. Rather, it is the proportion of spiritual to natural immutation permitted 
by the sensory organ that determines a sense’s cognitive importance. 

Still, it might be asked why a higher proportion of spiritual to natural 
immutation makes a sense more cognitively complex. The key to undertstand- 
ing Aquinas, I think, lies in recognizing the role played by the forms in the 
perception of beauty — particularly in the case of claritas. I propose that Aquinas 
thinks some senses are more cognitively complex than others because, relative 
to other senses lower down the scale, they convey the form of the thing in a 
purer manner since there is less matter involved in the actual process of sensa- 
tion itself. Schematically we could say the following: the less matter the clearer 
the form, the clearer the form the more claritas, and the more claritas the more 
beauty. 

This interpretation fits nicely with the passage in which Aquinas excludes 
the senses of smell and touch (and taste) from the appreciation of the beautiful; 
for he says there ‘those senses chiefly regard the beautiful, which are the most 
cognitive, viz., sight and hearing, as ministering to reason ...’ (I1a2ae.27.1.ad 
3). The phrase ‘ministering to reason’ is extremely important; for the objects 
of reason are the forms so it is natural that those senses that best convey the 
forms will be the ones that best convey beauty. This is why it is important 
to acknowledge the role of the forms in Aquinas’ three-fold account of beauty. 
This also fits with Aquinas’ claim (1a2ae.27.1.ad 3) that ‘the notion of the 
beautiful is that which calms the desire, by being seen or known’ (my 
emphasis). Since the forms are the objects of knowledge and perceiving the 
beautiful is a cognitive relation involving knowledge, the more clearly the 
form of the thing is immutated.the better we can know it. My account of 
cognitive complexity, then, fits better with Aquinas’ overall view and by 
comparison provides a stronger link with aesthetic relevance than McQueén’s 
does. 

There is a further virtue to my account of Aquinas. When one employs 
McQueen’s explanation of cognitive complexity Aquinas ends up contra- 
dicting himself. On my account, however, the contradiction is averted. 

McQueen points out that in his Commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle 
Aquinas offers a different ranking of the senses than he does in the Summa 
Theologiae. In this other work Aquinas ranks touch above hearing: 


Sight informs us of many differences between things, for we seem to know sens- 
ible things best by means of sight and touch, but especially by means of sight. 
The reason for this can be drawn from the fact that the other three senses perceive 
those accidents which m a way flow from a sensible body and do not remain in 
it. Thus sound comes from a sensible body inasmuch as it flows away from it 
and does not remain m it. The same thing is true of the evaporation of volatile 
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elements, with which and: by which odor is diffused. But sight and touch ... 
perceive those accidents which remain in sensible bodies, such as color, warmth 
and coldness. Hence the judgment of sight and touch is extended to things them- 
selves, whereas the judgment of hearing and smell is extended to those accidents 
which flow from things and not to things themselves. It is for this reason that 
figure and size and the like, by which a sensible being itself ıs disposed, are 
perceived more by sight and touch than by the other senses. And they are per- 
ceived more by sight than by touch... .” 


As McQueen suggests, since no such claim about sight and touch is to be 
found in the relevant section of Aristotle’s Metaphysics the claim must be 
Aquinas’ own. This would certainly appear to be inconsistent with the ranking 
of hearing above touch described earlier. McQueen says he can offer no satis- 
factory explanation for this apparent inconsistency and so leaves the problem 
unresolved." 

I would argue that there is no inconsistency here because the senses are in 
fact ‘ranked according to different criteria in the mentioned works. In this 
passage Aquinas’ point about ‘accidents which in a way flow from a sensible 
body’ is meant to explain why sight and touch inform us about more ‘differ- 
ences between things’ than the other senses do. It is therefore implied that the 
senses are ranked in this passage according to the criteria McQueen has identi- 
fied (i.e. the sheer volume of information conveyed by a particular sense). 
If we understand Aquinas’ claim in the Summa as McQueen does, then an 
inconsistency certainly does arise and it is no wonder McQueen cannot explain 
it away. However, I have been suggesting that we should not agree with 
McQueen about the criteria Aquinas uses to rank the senses in the Summa. If 
we disagree with McQueen and deny that the senses are ranked in the Summa 
according to the amount of information they convey, then this passage from 
Aquinas’.commentary on Aristotle implies no inconsistency; for here the 
senses are ranked according to different criteria. In the Summa hearing is 
ranked above touch because the sense of hearing permits a greater proportion 
of spiritual to natural immutation than the sense of touch does. In the com- 
mentary on Aristotle touch is ranked above hearing because touch conveys 
more information about the features of bodies than hearing does. Recognizing 
that the senses are ranked according to different criteria in these two works 
shows that they are not inconsistent with each other. 

It is not surprising or unusual for Aquinas to provide different means of 
ranking the same items. In the passages on sensation in the Summa Aquinas 
identifies several ways in which the powers of the soul may be ordered: 
‘Accordingly we may observe a triple order among them, two of which corre- 
spond to the dependence of one power on another, while the third is taken 
from the order of the objects’ (1.77.5). The powers of the soul may be ordered 
according to the order of nature or (in which case the order is inverted) 
according to the order of generation and time, or finally according to their 
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objects. One can hardly be surprised that Aquinas identifies another means of 
ordering the senses in another work. A further consideration that alleviates 
the charge of inconsistency is the fact that in his commentary on Aristotle 
Aquinas does not link the relative importance of the senses with aesthetic 
relevance, as McQueen notices.” This should give us a clue that Aquinas’ 
reasons for ranking the senses here are different from his reasons for ranking 
them in the Summa and so are (as it appears) probably ranked according to 
different criteria. 

Now that I have defended Aquinas as best I can from charges of inconsist- 
ency I would like to evaluate the soundness of his account. For the sake of 
argument I will presume that Aquinas has ranked the senses in the appropmate 
order according to the criteria I have attributed to him. 

We have seen that one of the characteristics of the beautiful thing is that it 
possesses proportion or harmony. My question is: Do we not frequently 
attribute such properties to food? For instance, do we not say in the evaluation 
of a meal as good that it possesses the right proportion of flavours or that its 
spices are balanced in an effective manner? If so, then should we not say of 
such a meal not only that it is delicious but also that it is beautiful? If this is 
the case, then Aquinas is simply mistaken in his exclusion of taste from the 
aesthetically relevant senses. (A similar argument could be made for the other 
senses.) 

It seems to me that there are a few things Aquinas could say to this objec- 
tion. First, he might say (as he does say) that we do not speak ‘of beautiful 
tastes and beautiful odours’ (1a2ae¢.27.J.ad 3). Statements such as ‘that’s a 
beautiful tasting meal’ do not reflect our ordinary discourse so we should not 
say that things like meals are beautiful, at least not because of the way they 
taste. Of course an appeal to the structure of ordinary discourse 1s hardly 
decisive because ordinary discourse can change. While it may be true that we 
do not as a matter of-fact speak of beautiful meals (I doubt if this is true) this 
hardly expresses a necessary truth. What we want are philosophical reasons 
to exclude the application of the term ‘beautiful’ to things like food and we 
can hardly say that it implies a contradiction to say that a meal tastes beautiful. 

A more compelling response to my objection might be that what Aquinas 
means by ‘harmony’ or ‘proportion’ is not mere harmony or proportion of 
parts but a harmony or proportion of parts appropriate for things of that kind. 
As I pointed out earlier this is in fact implied by Aquinas (1.39.8) when he 
speaks of ‘due proportion’. There is, he could say, no due proportion of con- 
stituent parts for meals of any kind because such items do not, properly 
speaking, have forms. Since there is no proper proportion of elements for a 
meal it does not capture the sense of proportion that applies to the beaunful 
object when one speaks of the proportion of different flavours in a meal. This 
reply is unconvincing for two reasons. First, it is unclear why we cannot 
speak about the form of a good meal as it exists in the mind of the chef who 
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made it in which case talk about the proportion of flavours would capture the 
relevant sense of proportion as it can for any artifact. Second, we could talk 
about the meal as possessing a teleological proportion to the extent that it can 
fulfil its end: nourishing the body. One of the ways in which the meal achieves 
this end is by tasting good since a terrible tasting meal will not be likely to 
convince the diner to eat it. In either case we can retain a reference to the 
proportion of flavours and so it still makes sense to describe the meal as 
beautiful. 

Aquinas’ final response is the most plausible but as we shall see it introduces 
a far more serious problem for his claims about the aesthetic irrelevance of taste 
and smell. Aquinas might point out that the sense of taste is the least perfect of 
all the senses because, relative to the other senses, it involves the highest degree 
of natural immutation in the sense organ. The result of this high degree of natural 
immutation 1s that the form of the thing sensed is not presented as clearly as it 
would be by the other senses, and since the reception of the form 1s crucial for 
the appreciation of beauty the way a thing tastes is insufficient for us to reacha 
judgement about its aesthetic status. This seems quite plausible. Consider for 
instance the difficulty we ordinarily have distinguishing between a lime and a 
lemon on the sole basis of how they taste. The sense of taste often fails to be 
discriminating enough to identify and individuate objects. But then of course 
the same can be said of sight. Just think of the last tme you mustook the salt for 
the sugar. There we have two objects that cannot be distinguished from one 
another on the basis of how they look but can be distinguished on the basis of 
how they taste. Of course this represents a rare exception. Generally speaking 
Aquinas is right; the forms of things are more discernible by sight than by taste. 
One cannot taste the form ‘rational animal’. 

While I like this response and I think it is the one Aquinas would appeal 
to, ıt ıntroduces a serious problem. It should be clear that the proportion of 
natural to spiritual immutation which determines the relative ranking of each 
sense is a function varying only by degrees. That is, the only reason smell is 
ranked above touch and taste is that it involves less natural immutation on 
the part of its sensory organ than touch and taste do. If it is only a matter of 
degree that determines the cognitive complexity of a sense though, then how 
can Aquinas justify including hearing as aesthetically relevant but excluding 
smell, touch and taste as aesthetically irrelevant? The separation appears arbit- 
rary. This 1s especially true for hearing and smell since they are grouped 
together by Aquinas with respect to the type and degree of natural immutation 
involved in each. They both involve ‘accidental’ natural immutation because 
in order to sense their organs both require 2 medium (the air) which itself 
changes. Since there appears to be no difference of kind or of degree of natural 
immutation between hearing and smell it seems arbitrary to treat one but not 
the other as aesthetically relevant. 
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It seems to me that there are only two possible responses available. to 
Aquinas here. If he is to be consistent, then ıt seems that Aquinas must either 
include the sense of smell in his list of aesthetically relevant senses, in which 
case he would have to speak of beautiful smells, or he could exclude the sense 
of hearing from his list and claim that the sense of sight is the only one that 
reveals beauty. 

The first of these solutions might only patch the problem temporarily. 
If Aquinas were to treat the sense of smell as aesthetically relevant, then 
the same problem presents itself with respect to the other senses. One 
might claim that touch and taste also differ only in degree (of natural 
immutation) from hearing and smell and so it is likewise arbitrary to 
exclude them. Aquinas, though, is on better ground to respond to the 
objection at this level because he makes a case for a distinction in kind 
between these senses. Recall that what determines the ranking of touch 
and taste below smell is that they involve a natural immutation in the 
sensory organs themselves whereas hearing and smell do not. Whether this 
really involves a difference of kind rather than of degree is difficult to 
determine. Suffice to say that while Aquinas can offer this response his 
position remains tenuous. 

The second manner in which Aquinas might develop a more consistent 
view would be if he were to limit the aesthetically relevant senses to sight 
alone. This suggestion is on firmer footing than the other one because 
Aquinas has already made a distinction in kind between sight and the other 
senses since sight involves no natural immutation at all. In this case, 
though, Aquinas cannot refer to beautiful sounds, which is very counterin- 
tuitive. These difficulties show that Aquinas’ claim that sight and hearing 
are the only aesthetically relevant senses is an extremely unstable and 
contenious one. 

I aimed to establish several points. The first thing I have tried to emphasize 
is the important role played by the forms in Aquinas’ account of beauty. We 
have seen that Aquinas’ three-fold criteria for the beautiful thing (integrity, 
proportion and clarity) involve reference to the form of the thing perceived 
and that it is a sense’s capacity for the reception of the object’s form that 
determines the aesthetic relevance of that sense. In developing this explanation 
for Aquinas’ exclusion of certain senses from involvement in the aesthetic I 
have also suggested an alternative understanding of claritas as the perspicuity 
of the form of the thing perceived which, | think, fits better with Aquinas’ 
overall treatment of perception. By clarifying the criteria Aquinas employs to 
rank the senses in the Summa Theologiae I have shown that contrary to 
McQueen’s suggestion, Aquinas does not contradict himself when he offers 
an alternative ranking of the senses in the Commentary on the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle. Finally I hope to have shown that despite Aquinas’ ingenuity in his 
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account of the role of the senses in the appreciation of the aesthetic, his claim 
that touch, taste and smell have no aesthetic relevance is extremely 


problematic.” 


Neil Campbell, Department of Philosophy, McMaster University, 1280 Main St West, 


Hamulton, Ontano L8S 4K1, Canada. 
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NON-VERBAL METAPHOR: 
A NON-EXPLANATION OF MEANING 


IN DANCE 
Julie Van Camp 


Dors DANCE have ‘meaning’? The question has long engaged philosophers, 
critics, and other theorists of dance.! Trevor Whittock proposed in this journal 
that much (though not all) meaning in dance can be understood as non-verbal 
metaphor,? an intriguing proposal that sheds worthwhile light on the elusive 
art form of dance.’ 

Whittock’s work follows in the vein mined by other writers who shun 
Cartesian dualisms and analysis in general.* Whittock has tried to provide 
a non-verbal account of meaning in this ‘post-analytic’ tradition, but I 
would submit that he has failed in this endeavour. Whittock has not made 
a convincing case that there is such a thing as non-verbal metaphor or that 
it accounts for meaning in dance. Indeed, he has stretched the concept of 
metaphor so much that he might be said to use the concept, at most, 
metaphorically." 


LINGUISTIC METAPHOR 


Traditionally, metaphor has been considered 2 linguistic device and has been 
discussed extensively by numerous philosophers. In his consideration of 
metaphor, the late Monroe C. Beardsley always assumed that it was a lin- 
guistic device, as has Nelson Goodman.’ For both, the element of mistake or 
contradiction was central to their explanation. More recent work has emphas- 
ized the cognitive contribution of metaphor, while still considering it a lin- 
guistic utterance.” 

Beardsley said that metaphor rests on a ‘Verbal Opposition’, in which there 
are ‘two levels of meaning’, a ‘central meaning’, or denotation, and a ‘marginal 
meaning’, or connotation.’ Metaphor thus involves ‘a logical conflict of central 
meaning’.!? According to Beardsley’s explanation, metaphor involves 
‘controversion’: 


... a significant attribution that is either indirectly self-contradictory or obviously 
false in its context, and in which the modifier connotes charactenstics that can be 
attributed, truly or falsely, to the subject." 
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In his later work, Beardsley acknowledged 


. that the meaning of a metaphorical word cannot be limited to its pre-existing 
eonuotont the metaphor transforms what were U aaa: contingent proper- 
ties of the things referred to ... into meanings .. 


Goodman explains metaphor as a conflict in categories, ‘a calculated category- 
mistake’, ‘... a matter of teaching an old word new tricks—of applying an old 
label in a new way.’* As did Beardsley, Goodman notes a self-contradiction or 
falsehood in metaphor: ‘Application of a term is metaphorical only if to some 
extent contra-indicated.’’For both, the possibility of these category-mistakes 
depends on the pre-existence of verbal categories where meaning is already 
established. 


NON-VERBAL METAPHOR 

Whittock argues that we can speak meaningfully of ‘metaphor’ in dance 
because category-mistakes exist in the art form. He explains metaphor in 
general ‘... as a special way of recategorizing things by forcing an unusual 
and unexpected context upon them.’'* To this extent his account is consistent 
with those of Beardsley and Goodman. Whittock also makes the novel claim 
that the categories in question might be ‘non-verbal’ categories.” But in sum- 
marizing his argument, he immediately hedges: ‘Some categories are primarily 
non-verbal.” Nowhere does he claim that categories relevant to dance are or 
could be exclusively non-verbal. So even if these non-verbal categories provide 
an explanation of meaning, they apparently still include some verbal element, 
which Whittock never explains. 

What is a category that is ‘non-verbal’ or ‘primarily non-verbal’? Whittock’s 
main example is ‘sense of balance’. He considers this a ‘non-verbal’ category 
as it‘... can hardly be said to be a verbally derived classification’. For Whit- 
tock, ‘non-verbal’ does not mean that it lacks a verbal label, such as ‘sense of 
balance’. Rather, a category 1s non-verbal because we derive the classification 
from something other than words. What does it mean to ‘derive’ a classifica- 
tion? Apparently ıt means to learn it or learn about it through non-verbal beha- 
viour or experience. He says, ‘No one ever acquired the skill of riding a 
bicycle by simply reading about it. 

But a critical confusion occurs in this example. Acquiring a skill is learning 
it, while reading about it 1s learning about it. Learning and learning about are 
different. We may have learned how to ride a bike by doing it, but did we 
learn that it was a category simply by doing it? Did we learn what label to put 
on the category simply by doing it? Granted that we learn to do many things 
by non-verbal experience, it does not follow that we learned to categorize them 
in the absence of language. Whittock’s key mistake here is confusing the ways 
in which we learn to do something and the ways in which we learn to categorize 
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the doing of that thing. He has not shown that learning to do something 
necessarily or even typically results in our being able to categorize that thing. 

We can readily concede that experiencing something often is important in 
being able to categorize that thing. Indeed, we might wonder whether there 
are any categories we learned about solely by reading about them. We seem 
to learn about all categories, in part, through experience. We learn about 
emotions, ın part, by experiencing them. We learn about colours, in part, by | 
experiencing them. But that does not mean that ‘emotion’ or ‘sadness’ or 
‘colour’ or ‘redness’ are ‘non-verbal’ categories. 

Whittock’s example of bicycle-riding fails to prove his point that non-verbal 
categories exist. The failure is two-fold. First, learning to do something does 
not necessarily mean learning to categorize it. Second, our ability to categorize 
anything seems to result, in part, from non-verbal experiences. 

Whittock’s central notion of a non-verbal category thus is problematic. He 
nowhere denies that we use words to characterize and communicate about 
these ‘non-verbal’, experiential categories. Nor has he argued that verbal cat- 
egories are learned about independently of non-verbal experiences. So the first 
problem with his key notion is making sense of it: ‘non-verbal category’ does 
not distinguish anything clearly different from verbal categories. 


THE MEANING OP DANCE 


Whittock’s argument that dance can be understood as non-verbal metaphor 
depends on his notion of a non-verbal category, but he has failed to make a 
convincing case that there are non-verbal categories distinct from verbal cat- 
egories. Let us now consider the steps of his argument to see the consequences 
of this problem. 

He first argues that ‘some metaphors may be generated by an interaction 
in which at least one of the items belongs to a non-verbal category.™ If most 
(if not all) categories are non-verbal in the limited sense that they are learned, 
in part, thorugh non-verbal experience, this would be true. Does his statement 
mean that some categories are special in being non-verbal? But he nowhere 
insists that a category could be or must be exclusively non-verbal, as noted 
earlier. So it is not clear what is special about “some metaphors’. 

The next step of his argument is to note that ‘Dance depends upon the 
utilization of non-verbal skills, and hence upon items from non-verbal cat- 
egories.”” Clearly, dance does depend on movement, which is a non-verbal 
skill. Balancing, moving with speed, jumping, posing, and so forth seem to 
be examples of what he means by non-verbal skills. Are these ‘non-verbal 
skills’ also ‘non-verbal categories’ as he suggests? We could agree that these 
are non-verbal categories in the limited sense that we learn them through 
non-verbal experience. But we still put verbal labels on them. As noted, 
learning to do something does not necessarily mean we have learned to cat- 
egorize that thing. Although dance teachers regularly teach by demonstration, 
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they also put verbal labels on the skills they teach.” The case still has not been 
made that there are clearly distinguished non-verbal categories. 

As the next step of his argument, Whittock notes that “Dance also not 
infrequently deals with non-verbal ranges of material, and hence also with 
items that belong to non-verbal categories. He does not explain what he 
means by ‘ranges of material’ as something distinct from the earlier-mentioned 
‘non-verbal skills’. Perhaps he means something like ‘a range of emotions’. 
But again, he has not shown that these categories are exclusively or even 
primarily non-verbal. Experiencing an emotion is not necessarily the same 
thing as categorizing the experience as an emotion. 

His next claim is even more troublesom: “Where dance invites us to envisage 
one item in terms of another from a different category it will create meta- 
phors.’” The difficulty with this claim becomes clear when he presents an 
example. He uses Apollo, a work by George Balanchine, with ‘gestures and 
movements ... [that] are rich with metaphor.” One such example: Terpisch- 
ore’s ‘... curved arms holding her lyre above her head suggest the instrument, 
while her feet plucking at the ground give the playing of it.” In this example, 
the lyre is the ‘tenor’ or ‘target subject’ of the metaphor while the curved 
arms and pawing feet are the ‘vehicle’ or ‘imported domain’.*® 

Granted, it could be argued that a ‘category-mistake’ in some sense is pre- 
sent, thus meeting a crucial requirement of such theorists as Beardsley and 
Goodman. Arms and feet in certain positions belong to a category having to 
do with movement, while ‘lyre’ belongs to a category having to do with 
musical instruments. We can restate this easily as a simile, another literary 
device, which explicitly notes that there are similarities between two things: 
‘The dancer’s curved arms and pawing feet are like a lyre.’ We can imagine a 
dance critic using such a simile to describe the visual impression of the dancer. 

But the restatement of this simile as 2 metaphor seems peculiar: “The dan- 
cer’s curved arms and pawing feet are a lyre.’ The explanation of this peculiar- 
ity shows the deficiency of Whittock’s proposal. While the critic, using words, 
might make a metaphor in the sense of 2 category-mistake. Balanchine does 
not seem to have made any such mistake. Rather, Balanchine is using the 
human body to represent or depict a lyre. We clearly are aware of the referential 
character of the body to the musical instrument. This reference is insightful 
and creative on Balanchine’s part. But the creativity here does not result from 
making the sort of mistake required for metaphor. 

- Indeed, it is not clear what it would be for Balanchine to make a mistake 
in this context. Should human bodies only represent other human bodies? 
Should they only represent the same gender? the same race? the same age? the 
same health condition? the same social class? Could mistakes be a matter of 
artistic mustakes resulting in a lack of aesthetic value? Could they be moral 
choices, such as making an artistic choice that sends an undesirable moral 
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message? There do not appear to be any rules for determining what would 
count as a mistake of the sort on which Whittock relies. 

Goodman might say that the human body in Apollo is being used to denote 
the lyre. He says that denotation in dance sometimes ‘reorganize[s] experience, 
relating actions not usually associated or distinguishing others not usually 
differentiated.” This sounds remarkably similar to Whittock’s characteriz- 
ation of metaphor ‘as a special way of recategorizing things by forcing an 
unusual and unexpected context upon them.” But ‘reorganizing’ is not the 
same thing as ‘making a mistake’. For there to be a mistake, I would submit, 
we must first have a standard vocabulary for what a raised arm and pawing 
feet ‘should’ mean or ‘normally’ mean. We have no such standardized rules — 
in dance. A raised arm could be reaching for a cupboard door in the kitchen 
or it could be stretching in fatigue or it could be signalling a teacher in a 
classroom that one has something to say. We have no standard vocabulary 
for what a raised arm ‘means’ and thus no possibility of mistake for violating 
the rules of a standard vocabulary.” 

Without the tension of mistake, we lose a key element of metaphor, as 
understood in a literary context. There is no established dictionary of move- 
ment and thus no such possibility of mistake. Clearly the movement counts 
as representation or as denotation. But is this 2 metaphor? 

One element of dance does seem to meet the requirement for a lexicon of 
movement and thus the possibility of mistake: traditional mime of the sort 
seen in the old nineteenth-century ‘story-ballets’, such as Swan Lake, Sleeping 
Beauty, and Giselle. For example, arms crossed at the wrist with fists closed is 
the traditional mime for ‘death’. The limited benefit of this mime for salvaging 
Whittock’s non-verbal metaphor lies in the fact that such mime is now a 
museum relic, unheard of in dances choreographed in the twentieth century 
and severely limited in revivals of the old story-ballets. It no longer seems to 
be ‘dancing’ to contemporary audiences and is included only for sentimental 
reasons nowadays. 

Other problems with Whittock’s approach are worth noting. In literary 
uses, we contrast metaphorical use with literal use. There does not seem to 
be any such contrast with his examples of ‘non-verbal metaphors’ in dance. 
What would be the literal use of a raised arm in dance? We would have a 
literal use only if there were a standard lexicon of meaning for movement, as 
there is for discursive languages. There is no such lexicon of movement, 
except for-traditional mime. But these are linguistic exercises, not ‘non-verbal 
mistakes’. ” 

In literary analyses of metaphor, we have a sense that some category- 
mistakes are metaphors while other category-mistakes are nonsense. What 
would nonsense be in dance? Would that be a representative thit was so 
obscure no one could figure it out unless told? Would that not be ‘simply a 
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poor attempt at representation? Paradoxically, then, in attempting to clanfy 
the nature of meaning, Whittock’s notion of non-verbal metaphor results in 
loss of clarity in our understanding of ‘literal’, ‘nonsense’, and other dimen- 
sions of meaning. 

Whittock says that ın a typical dance metaphor, as he understands it, 
there is a ‘reference’ to something.* He also notes that some movements 
can ‘exemplify’ other things.™ Goodman, too, said that dance movement 
çan exemplify certain properties, and his account of exemplification in 
dance includes some elements of Whittock’s non-verbal metaphor. Dance 
movements, Goodman says, can ‘exemplify ... rhythms and dynamic 
shapes’, which thus ‘reorganize experience, relating actions not usually 
associated or distinguishing others not usually differentiated, thus enriching 
allusion or sharpening discrimination.” But Goodman’s sense of extension 
or enrichment of dance vocabularies and meanings omits the notion of 
‘mistake’ critical to metaphor and he nowhere considers exemplification to 
be metaphor. Goodman has provided useful tools for analyzing dance. 
Whittock’s further claim that this sort of creativity constitutes a ‘non-verbal 
metaphor’ does not improve that understanding. He has merely superim- 
posed a new label on the complex phenomenon of meaning, a label that 
adds nothing to our understanding. 

If metaphor only means juxtaposing categories in unfamiliar ways, then we 
have lost much of what makes metaphor interesting and challenging in a 
literary context. If we use ‘metaphor’ to refer to all the techniques through 
which dance has meaning, we are using ‘metaphor’ only metaphorically. So 
we might call literary metaphors ‘metaphor,’ and non-verbal metaphors in 
dance ‘metaphor,’. Metaphor, like metaphor,, involves combinations of cat- 
egories that are not routine. But the combinations in metaphor, are not clearly 
mistakes, as they are in metaphor. 

My objection is not to the exploration of metaphor in a non-linguistic 
context. It still might be shown that accepted rules for artistic ‘languages’ or 
‘vocabularies’ have been violated in such a way as to meet the requisite mistake 
for metaphor. These languages need not be traditional verbal languages of the 
sort used in literature. My objection, rather, is to the muddying of the notion 
of metaphor by claiming it involves an ‘unusual and unexpected context’ that 
‘recategorizes’ something, when there is no standard for what counts as usual 
and unusual, expected and unexpected. 


MEANING FOR WHOM? 

Could Whittock’s proposal be salvaged by distinguishing the nature of mean- 
ing for different participants in the creation, performance, and appreciation of 
dance? Might the notion of a non-verbal metaphor make sense in explaining 
the meaning of a dance to a dancer performing the movement? Is the meaning 
of dance something different entirely for those who create the movement 
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design (the choreographers)? Is meaning something else again for the audience 
who appreciates the performance? for the critic who writes about and explains 
the performance? for the historian who characterizes the performance in rela- 
tionship to other works? 

Francis Sparshott painstakingly laid out a variety of ways in which we could 
consider the issue of the meaning of dance. He noted that ‘the very fact of 
dance has meaning. The fact that a society dances tells something about that 
society ... ..% Could this meaning be a non-verbal metaphor, something we 
learn about through bodily category-mistakes? This sense seems rather to refer 
to the significance of dance made clear by the study of cultural activities in 
anthropology, sociology, history, and other cultural studies. Thus the ‘fact’ 
of dance does not seem to involve any mistake and thus no sense of metaphor. 

From the perspective of the dancer, a certain activity can have meaning as 
dance. The dancer recognizes that she is participating in a cultural phenom- 
enon considered to be dance. This sense of meaning seems to be one of catego- 
rization from among a variety of cultural categories with which the dancer is 
familiar. The meaning or awareness for the dancer does not seem to involve 
any miscategorization, but instead a sense that the activity engaged in is 
included within a category recognized in society to which that label is applied. 

The dancer can find meaning in the performance not only in knowing the 
fact that what she is doing is categorized as dance. The particular dance itself 
could have some meaning for the dancer. This seems to be the principal area 
where dancers ‘feel’ their experience and consider it to be ‘meaning’ in some 
non-verbal sense. Could this be a category-mistake of the requisite sort? Even 
here, the existence of mistake depends on there being a standard for what 
counts as correct or incorrect usage. 

The audience can obtain meaning in the performance it sees. This might 
happen by categorizing the elements of the overall performance in ways that 
relate the performance to other things in the experience of the audience. A 
movement might be symbolic or expressive in some way. The movement 
might be referential.” It might also be a discrete language such as traditional 
mime in which 2 particular bodily movement specifically referred to a set 
meaning. ` 

Third parties might characterize something as dance even if the persons 
engaged in the activity do not so characterize it. Visitors from another culture, 
for example, might be impressed by the movements of persons waiting for a 
bus in the cold, jumping around to stay warm, and consider that a dance. This 
still seems to be a linguistic activity, viz., recognizing something as belonging 
to a certain category. The visitors categorize it in one way, drawing from their 
own culture, even if the ‘dancer’ does not so categorize it. So there is a mistake 
in categorizing by the visitors, at least from the perspective of the resident. Is 
this 2 metaphor? No, because the meaning to the visitors does not result from 
any awareness of the category mistake. The meaning results from recognizing 
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the movement in a category familiar to the visitor that provided conceptual 
structures. Recognizing it as dance might be a mistake to the resident. But the 
meaning to the visitor 1s not from the awareness of the mistake, as in metaphor, 
but in spite of a mistake not known to the visitor, So, once again, the notion of 
metaphor does not account for the meaning of this ‘dance’. 


CONCLUSION 


In literary analyses, we recognize the value of metaphor. As Beardsley noted, 
it is ‘... 2 convement, extraordinarily flexible and capacious device for 
extending the resources of language, by creating novel senses of words for 
particular purposes and occasions.” In dance, human movement can be used 
to represent an extraordinary range of things, limited only by the ımagination 
of the choreographer. But the range is wide in comparison with other choreo- 
graphy, not in comparison with any sense of standardized usage as we have 
with verbal language. This range does not make those movement designs 
‘metaphors’. We need only note that movement can represent or depict or 
communicate meaning in 2 wide range of ways. 

The real challenge in understanding meaning in dance is to explain why 
certain movements seem to have meaning, while others do not. This challenge 
is particularly daunting in an era when such great choreographers as Balanch- 
ine and Merce Cunningham“ have denied that movement has meaning at all. 
Calling dance movement a ‘non-verbal metaphor’ does not help us solve this 
problem. It only muddles 2 perfectly useful literary idea. 


Julie Van Camp, Department of Philosophy, California State University, 1250 Bell- 
flower Boulevard, Long Beach, California 90840-2408, USA. 
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Museums of the Mind Magritte’s Labyrinth and 
Other Essays in the Arts. By ELLEN HANDLER 
sprrz Yale U.P 1994. pp. 190 £19 95. 

ACCORDING TO the author the purpose of this 

book ıs to ask ‘whether and how psychoana- 

lyss might whisper to us m our povate 
moments with works of art’ The answer the 
book gives to the first question 1s a resounding 

‘yes’, the answer to the second 1s ‘in the usual 

way’: through using the work as evidence of 

the state of the artist’s psyche, through psycho- 
analysing fichonal characters, or through con- 
jecturing the posmble psychological effects the 


work has on a specific group 
In the first third of the book, which 1$ 


devoted to Magritte, it 1s m the first of these 
ways that psychoanalyms ‘whispers’. Spitz 
almost immediately locates the key to Magritte 
in the early death, and the carcumstances sur- 
rounding the death, of the artust’s mother 
Magritte’s entre œuvre, at least as she deals 
with it here, 1s the sign of his ‘lifelong struggle 
with this loss’. For those not psychoanalyt- 
ically inchned, then, the plunge into Freudian 
theory 1s preaipitous Fifteen pages into the 
account a sentence beginning, ‘Among his 
other works devoted to the theme of oral erot- 
wm. ’, 18, m the general context, unremark-~ 
able. So it us that, while the account is in many 
ways evocative, subtle, and suggestive, I found 
myself regretting that the author’s own 
expressed wornes about its being too personal 
were not more justified Findmg almost no 
common ground, aside from admuration, 
between the author’s feelings about Magritte 
and my own, 1t was distracting to be addressed 
with the first person plural 

The second and larger part of the book 1s 
made up of a senes of mostly short essays. 
These are, as they appear to be, occasional 
pieces; all, with the exception of the pieces on 
Hopkins, and Chekhov, previously ether pub- 
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lished, or presented as conference papers The 
first of these pieces — ‘Musings on the Absurd’ — 
1s loosely connected to the preceding analysis 
of Magritte in that it ams to restate Nagel’s 
philosophical views on absurdity as an essential 
human charactenstic in psychoanalytcal terms. 
Spitz’s thesis, though there 1s scarcely space to 
develop it, 1s that the psychoanalytical process, 
contrary to first appearances, actually expands 
the patient’s capacity for expenenang and tol 
erating absurdity The next essay, a psychoana- 
lysis of the two pnnapal characters in Chek- 
hov’s Bear, is also, though more loosely, linked 
to the theme of absurdity msofar as the author 
finds that her encounter with the play, and par- 
ticularly its climactic kiss, leaves her ‘strug- 
ging with a dangerous wish to stop 
explaining’ Indeed, it is a runmng theme 
throughout the second part of the book that, 
while it 1s ‘our’ tendency as cnno, scholars, 
or analysts, to ‘obyecnfy the enuties under our 
scrutiny’, it is in fact the power of these entities 
to move us that gives them a claim upon our 
attention. She will refer glancingly to this same 
contrast on several later occasions, though 
nowhere expands on it to the degree that this 
reader would have welcomed. (Especially 
sme, as I have indicated above, the psychoana- 
lytical context of her writing it apt to bnng 
the question of reductionism to the fore.) The 
succeedmg essay, for example, on the cartoon 
strip ‘Calvin and Hobbes’, though deliberately 
given m ‘disjanctrve takes’, assumes an 
unproblemauc analytical method, that allows 
the writer to be unreservedly approving of the 
cartoon’s illustranon of various psychoanalyt- 
ical truths, and of its ‘trenchant socal cnt- 
asm’ Likewise with her treatment of the film 
Dead Poets Sonety. Although she at first charac- 
tenres the film as 2 ‘straghtforward 
Hollywood picture ... compelling and mamp- 
ulating us with near-transparent contrivance’, 
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nevertheless her analyms of the implicit con- 
flicts in the flm somehow manages to make ıt 
sound what she obviously does not feel it to 
be, that us, fasanating 

In revimung Pirng’s Zen and the Art of 
Motorcycle Maintenance, the personal note wu 
more clearly sounded, though the greater part 
of the essay 1s devoted to an analysis of the 
relanonship between father and son, m terms 
of a model derived fom Winnicott. The note 
1s sounded yet more clearly, in ilustranon of 
the general point that art can grow with us, 
m the essay dealmg with her own changing 
responses to Antigone. Here Spite is mamly 
concerned with giving that justice to the char- 
acter of Creon which she feels her previous 
exclusive identficanon with Antigone pre- 
vented her from giving By contrast the essay 
on Hopkin’s sonnet “Thou art mdeed just, 
Lord’ is a conventional performance of New 
Cntiasm, and, as the author wnites, hardly 
psychoanalytical at all (unless there is an iron- 
ical intention m the ‘wmnowed’ of the essay 
title). The final essay, too, offers an example 
of ‘the power of art to shape the mind’, in its 
account of the effect of the performance of the 
children’s opera Brundibar on the mmates of the 
concentration camp at Terexin. 

The penultimate chapter, on aesthetics for 
children, which might have drawn together 
some of these themes, us, however, the least 
satisfactory in the book. It is an account of two 
experimental programmes, undertaken with 
children at an elementary school in New York, 
together with a summary of what Spitz felt she 
learned from the experience: firstly, that ‘the 
goal of aesthetic education m children’ should 
be ‘nurturing of cunosity, wonder, and an 
ongoing impetus to become more alive to one’s 
own perceptions’ rather than ‘the transmitting 
of any preordained content’. (The former was, 
however, also the avowed am of the 
experiment.) Secondly, that a ‘quantum of 
chaos’ 1s probably unavoidable. One interest- 
mg pout that did emerge but which she does 
not directly comment on is that, given their 
own head, the children mvolved m the expert 
ment rapidly turned the subject of the classes 
from art to history! 

Spitz herself says that the book is written 
“‘associatively rather than argumentatrvely’, and 
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that the chapters may be read m any order 
They do not appear to be linked by 2 common 
theoretical thread, above the applicanon of 
psychoanalysis to art, and the result is, as might 
be expected, very much like an academic 
journal with a smgle contributor. 


JAMES KIRWAN 
Kobe City University of Foreign Studies 


Anstotle’s RHETORIC: Philosophical Essays. 
Edited by DAVID J. PURLEY and ALEXANDER 
NHHAMAS. Princeton U.P. 1994. pp. 322. 
£37.40. 

Prom ITs inception in the mid-fifes the Sym- 

porum Aristotelicum, a gatherng of the fore- 

most Aristotelian scholars of the day, has met 
regularly to discuss eather specific issues m An- 
stotelian studies or individual treatises in the 
corpus So far a volume of proceedings has fol- 
lowed each meeting. The above collection, 
which gathers all the papers presented at the 

Xith symposium, the topic of which was the 

Rhetonc, should be of interest to aestheticians 

Not only 1s Book I of Amstotle’s treatise a 

classic of aesthetics but two contmbutions to 

the present volume are directly focused on the 
relanonship between rhetoric and the literary 
art. The other presentations deal with well 
known problems generated by that treatise, Le’ 
the nature and tenor of Anstotle’s defence of 
rhetoric against various Platonic attacks (is 
rhetoric a techné? is it morally defensible?), the 
logic of enthymemes, as well as some of the 
ethical and polincal dimensions of the Anstot- 
elan rhetor’s specific activities While all the 
papers are of high exegetical calibre, they do 
not all manifest—or generate—the same level 
of intellectual excitement as earlier collecnons 
on the Eudemian Ethics and the Politics. Clearly, 

m spite of the renewal of scholarly interest of 

which it 1s currently the object, Anmstotle’s 

Rhetoric remains of comparatively lesser philo- 

sophical resonance. 

Before turning to the contribunons which 
are likely to be of direct interest to readers of 
this journal I should like to call to their atten- 
uon two contribunons which they might 
otherwise miss on the grounds that ther theme 
is remote from matters aestheoc. Miles Bur- 
nyeat’s “Enthymeme Aristotle on the Logic of 
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Persuasion’ is a darzhng display of philological 
and exegetical dexterity brought to bear on the 
tangled history of the definition(s) of this mode 
of rhetorical reasoning. As for Mary Margaret 
McCabe’s ‘Arguments in Context. Aristotle’s 
Defense of Rhetoric’ it provides both a genune 
introduction to, and a sophisticated interpreta- 
ton of, Aristotle’s contmbunons to ancent 
debates on rhetoric. As such, ıt ought to be 
prescribed readmg for all students of these and 
related matters. 

Alexander Nehamas’ inconociastic ‘Pity and 
Fear in the Rhetoric and the Poetics’ aims at 
unsettling long-standmg as well as recent mter- 
pretations of the famous definition of tragedy 
in Poetics 1449b24—28. To this effect he mounts 
a complex and many-aded argument to dnvea 
wedge between, on the one hand, the extensive 
treatment of the emotions of pity and fear in 
Rhetoric I (which are consonant with the better 
known corresponding passages in both Ethic) 
and, on the other, the cryptic allusions to these 
emotions in the Poetics. More specifically, 
Nehamas argues that Aristotle’s well adum- 
brated concept of emotion as cognitively 
loaded and thus amenable to rational persua- 
sion, mvalidates the currently favoured inter- 
pretation of katharsis as a directly homoeopathic 
educative process. Fearing for, and pitying a 
tragic character does not, of itself, he argues, 
suffice to refine our experience of, and response 
to, the variegated occasions for pity and fear in 
our daily life. Since the alternative construals 
of katharsin as allopathic purgation and puri- 
fication cannot be upheld, he contmnues, the 
question arises as to how we should understand 
Aristotle’s famous claim that tragedy ‘di’ eleow 
kai phobou peratnousa tin tim toicutin pathimatin 
katharsin’. Rejecting the traditional rendering 
‘trough pity and fear [tragedy] effects the 
kathersis of such emotions’, he contends that, 
m this context, path@mata refers to the mcidents 
of the drama rather than to the emotions they 
generate in the audience. On this mterpreta- 
hon, katharsis would consist in the clarificanon 
of ‘the pitiful and fearful incidents of the drama 
itself’ (p. 279) rather than of the emotions 
themselves This, in turn, would subvert the 
commonly held belief that Aristotle's defini- 
tian of tragedy 1s a response to Plato’s attack 
on expressive art. But is Nehamas’ exegesis as 


convincing as it 1s daring? Does he need to jet- 
tison so much exegetical baggage in bnnging 
the Rhetoric’s treatment of emotion to bear on 
the defintion of katharsis? Could it not be 
argued that in involving us, directly but rma- 
ginatively, in such unusually fearful and pitiful 
events as take place in tragedy, this genre leads 
us to explore, and confront, dimensions of fear 
for which life experience and early traming had 
mostly left us unprepared? Even virtuous spec- 
tators, i.e. those whose emotions are in har- 
mony with reason, would, in the process, stand 
to gam deeper mner pacification. 

The very ttle of André Laks’ contnbution, 
Le. ‘Substitution et Connaissance: Une Inter- 
prétanon Unitaire (ou Presque) de la Théone 
Anstotéhcienne de l2 Métaphore’, testifies to 
the degree of metculousness of his study of the 
putative Anstotelian roots of two nval theones 
of metaphor. Classically defined as a stylistic 
ornament (a trope or ‘turn of phrase’), the 
metaphor has also, more recently, been 
invested with a cognitrve dimennon In his 
famous La Métaphore Vive (1975) Paul Ricoeur 
traces both theories to the text of the Poetics m 
which he thus detects a tension. Laks’ present 
contribution ams at making such deconstruc- 
tion redundant by showing that, m the Rhetoric 
at least, Amstotle grounds the cognitive power 
of metaphors in their stylistic, substitutary, 
role. Indeed, far from it bemg the case that all 
metaphors presuppose antecedently perceived 
and named similarities, some (i.e. those which 
take the form a:b = cx) actually succeed m 
naming what had so far been meffable (i e. x) 
and, in so doing, extend our knowledge of the 
world. However, since rhetoncal discourse is 
practical rather than theoretical, its metaphors 
will not, as a rule, be robustly cognitive In 
Laks’ phrase, speech-woters, Le. non- 
specialists by defininon, can only produce an 
‘effect of cognition’ m their audience through 
the mnovative conflation of particulars under a 
common genus. As the enthymeme 1s to the 
traditional syllogism so 1s the rhetorical meta- 
phor to the full-blown cogmitive metaphor. 

The whole volume, carefully edited and 
handsomely produced, would consttute a 
useful addition to any lbrary’s holdmgs in 
ancient philosophy. Although transliterations 
and translations are provided, Greckless 
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readers will be at a shght disadvantage. French- 
leas readers will be unable to benefit from three 
of the eleven contributions This is an erudite— 
and cosmopolitan — book 

SUZANNE STERN-GILLET 
Bolton Institute 


Narrative and Freedom: The Shadows of Time. By 
GARY SAUL MORSON. Yale U.P 1994 pp 331. 
£22 50 

‘IN WHAT space’, wrote Sant Augustne, ‘do 
we measure passing ume? Gary Saul Morson, 
who quotes Augustine above, has a clear 
answer to this question; narratrve space, the 
space of the novel. Morson recogmires that 
every novel, every lterary work of art m gen- 
eral, is also 2 metaphysics, m so far as every 
metaphysics is obliged to state its relationship 
with temporahty. Clearly inspired by Bakhun 
who, as Morson pomts out, was concermed 
with ethics alongside his more formalist ans- 
lyss, Morson whites that ‘[fhnely wrought 
pictures of nme are to be found in certain types 
of literature—not so much in ther explicit 
assertions as in the way they represent human 
action’ (p 87) It 1s these ‘finely wrought pic- 
tures’ that are crucial, for this 1s the key meta- 
phor to understanding the explicanon of tme, 
philosophical or otherwise. Morson is aware of 
tune’s metaphorical expomtion in the visually- 
based terms of spatiality. Such metaphors may 
be ‘both helpful and misleading’ (p. 48), but ıt 
is as well to know thar they are there, to recog- 
nize the commerct between tume and metaphor 
which undoubtedly supports much philosoph- 
ical discourse on temporality Literature has a 
stronger cdam to arrive at valid philosophical 
determinations of nme if it can be shown that 
philosophy has employed literary and rhetor- 
ical devices ın its narrative and this, of course, 
is part of Dernda's pomt about the redundancy 
of much disciplinary sectarianism. 

The philosophical and now the scentific 
treatment of time shares with the literary treat- 
ment a preoccupation with the classical conun- 
drum of freedom and determunism. This was 
once a primarily theological problem, exemphl:- 
fied by the disagreement between Luther and 
Erasmus, but as athasm and agnostasm 
gained philosophical ground m the nmeteenth 


century, it 1s fitting that the dommant secular 
art form of the novel should take up the ques- 
tion. To show (and the difference between 
showimg and telling is an issue here) how the 
picture-purzle of human freedom functions m 
the novel as chronotopic, Morson uses a nmple 
model adapted from Bakhtm. Foreshadowing 
n protentional withm the hterary umestream, 
it ‘establishes the merely illusory nature of 
what the character experiences as open tempor- 
ality’ (p. 47). Oedipus sets out on the road and 
Ins future beckons unknown to him. Back- 
shadowing 18 retentional, and Morson also 
adapts his frame of reference here to include 
social historiazation and evolunonary biology 
as well as the revisiomst collage made of the 
past by the ideological excesses of Soviet Com- 
munism. A chronocentnic bias tends to view 
the past as merely preparation for the present, 
and ıt 1s casy to see how Soviet political revr- 
nomsm is empowered by this particular chron- 
otope. If your model ıs revolunon, then you 
must make your past explain your present and 
your present control your future, winch 1 as 
much as to restate Orwell’s dictum that who- 
ever controls the past controls the furure and 
whoever controls the present controls the past 
Morson’s addition to the Bakhtin model is 
sideshadowing, the parallel universes (to 
borrow from the populist scientific argot) 
which accompany each narrative in potentia 
Borges’ story The Garden of Forking Paths is an 
extraordmary example of this model, and it 1s 
read knowingly by Morson. However, the two 
examples of temporal sideshadowmg which 
exemplify the narrative possibilities of the open 
structure for Morton are Tolstoy and Dostoev- 
sky. Morson’s expertise in the field of Russian 
liverature make these two writers ideal candid- 
ates. Tolstoy's representation of the contin- 
gency of historical events within even as histor- 
ically comfortable a narrative as that which 
forms War and Peace is one of many mtriguing 
new aspects of thar writer opened up here 
Dostocevaky’s temporal occultations include the 
great (in)determmist text, Notes from Under- 
ground, although one of the most entertaining 
aspects of Dostoevsky’s longer novels 1s also 
expertly isolated by Morson. Dostoevsky’s 
narrators never have enough mformation, or 


they have too much. They hear conflicung 
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opinions, outright contradictions, hes, 
rumours, each of which opens up new tem- 
poral posnbilines for the novel, new motives, 
new kinks m the graph Ime of the narraove. 
Tristram Shandy, which is traditonally a very 
popular translanon in the former Soviet 
Union, 1s perhaps (with Joyce and Proust) one 
of the greatest novelistic representations of 
time and, although mentioned famuliarly here, 
1s wisely left alone on this occasion by Morson. 
It undoubtedly merits entre books ın itself 
Doubtless many novels and plays have a valid 
claim to be philosophy about ume. Perhaps 
every reader really is working thar way 
towards Finnegan’s Wake, perhaps that 1s what 
pure novelistic ume ‘looks like’ 

It 1s important that books like this make the 
points that they do which, here, 1s a pomt 
about the disciplinary nght to parucpate in the 
forum of philosophical or quasit~scientific ana- 
lysis and defimtion. Stephen Hawkaing’s popu- 
list crammer on tme made no menton of 
Kant, of Bergson, of Husserl, seeing science as 
the only discipline fit to make pranouncements 
of any contemporary value But not only is 
philosophy at the negonating table, but literat- 
ure also which, to borrow one of Gary Mor- 
son's innovative devices, sideshadows philo- 
sophy as much as vice versa. 


MARK GULLICK 
Caterham, Surrey 


Victonan Masculinities: Manhood and Masculine 
Poetics in Early Victorian Literature and Art. By 
HERBERT SUSSMAN. Cambridge U.P. 1995 
pp. 227 £30. 

Trois soor deals with the need supposedly felt 

by early Victonan writers and artists to ‘refash-~ 

ion the notion of manliness and artistic man- 
hood ın a world transformed by mdustnahza- 
tion and embourgoisement’ and with the way 

m which the attempt to construct a ‘new form 

of manhood’ for the mmdustrial age was dis- 

solved by the ‘emergence of a gay or homo- 
sexual discourse’ in the early writings of Walter 

Pater. Sussman’s study reflects current interests 

m the construction of gender and admits its 

debts to the fashionable theories of Foucault. 

Victorian Mascultnities 1s able, scholarly, ener- 

geically written and adroit in the use of its 
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chosen conceptual framework and terminolo- 
gies. Partly because of the liumitanons of that 
framework, the book 1s also narrow im its feld 
of reference and sometimes perverse and 
eccentric in the reading of texts 

- Some of the problem derives from the Fou- 
cauldan scheme of sudden, fairly drastic bus- 
toncal breaks in which, ıt 18 asserted, new cul- 
tural, ommteliectual, emotional and sexual 
configurations emerge and from Foucault’s 
belief, clearly adopted by Sussman, that history 
is always written from the perspective of the 
present. Foucault’s historical hypotheses and 
paradigms have been challenged by ] G. Mer- 
quior and others, and are probably rated by 
professional historians as on about the same 
level as the schemes of Oswald Spengler or 
Arnold Toynbee In any case, for Sussman 
these historical hypotheses are 2 disabling 
incubus Repeatedly ın his book, one has the 
sense of 2 hvely and industrious mmd pressing 
the evidence to fit the thesis For example, the 
assertions that male readers of Past and Present 
responded to the ‘male fantasmes aarticulated by 
Carlyle’ and found his ‘words resonahng with 
therr anxieties about male idennty’ is based on 
a Blackwoods reviewer's remark that the book 
‘appeals to the mdrvidual heart’ and ‘to the con- 
sciousness of each man, and to the high and 
eternal laws of justice and chanty—lo, ye are 
brethren!” It 1s difficult to see how these con 
ventional Chnstan expressions can bear the 
construction the antic seeks to put upon them. 
Agam Carlyle’s use of the name ‘Judith’ in his 
account of the march of the women to Ver- 
sailles, ‘the biblical type of the castratmg 
female’ is taken as evidence of an ‘almost 
obsessive attraction/repulmon to fantasies of 
women acting out the destructive eruption ofa 
projected male energy’ The apocryphal Judith 
like the canonical Deborah, was not 2 ‘castrat- 
ing female’ but, in traditional religious typo- 
logy and iconography, an mage of heroum 
striking down oppression. It is interesting to 
look at the passage in The French Revolution 
from which Sussman is quotng. Carlyle 
begins by asserting the ‘stincenty’ and ‘Reality’ 
of mob violence, 2 ‘Complex of human Porces 
and individualites’ compared with the ‘wean- 
some’ artificiality of modern battles Describ- 
mg the mounting resentment of the women of 
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Pans who ‘hear children weepmg for bread’, 
he three ames characterizes them as ‘Maternity’ 
then moves from ‘mothers’ to ‘Judiths’ (a name 
quoted from the contemporary journalist 
Camille Desmoulins), next to the fanty 
ridiculous ‘ten thousand Judiths’, finally to 
‘Menads’ What Carlyle is giving is a muti 
faceted picture of a ‘ludicrotermific’, constantly 
changing reality Sussman drains Carlyle’s 
prose of its creative energy and denies tts con- 
stant playing with tones and perspectives m 
order to sustain a restrictive, tendentious pre- 
occupation. Elsewhere, Carlyle’s use of dram- 
ated speakers and his dissolution of a ‘con- 
trolled prose’ are seen not as the means of 
grasping 2 complex truth or as 2 conscious aes- 
thetic effect but as a means of protectmg Car- 
lyle’s own fragile sexual idenuty. 

Perhaps this book's most obvious limitation 
is an almost complete lack of reference to Vic- 
tonan and pre~-Victorian religion. Surely Car- 
lyle's Calvmmst or Brownmg’s Nonconformist 
background are relevant to ther views of duty, 
sexual restraint or brotherhood? If they are not 
then this should be demonstrated How can 
one talk of attitudes to celibacy ın the 18303 
and 18408 without exploring the context of the 
Oxford Movement and the Tractanans as reli- 
gious movements m a culture deeply mvolved 
with religious issues? To see celibacy and the 
controvernes it aroused in Protestant England 
solely in the context of regulating male sexual- 
ity and without considering its ostenmble pur- 
pose of religious dedication 1s a mmor but odd 
example of the Foucauidian habit of mterpret- 
mg past cultures solely m the light of recent 
issues Such an approach may claim ‘relev~ 
ance’. It may make the past serve some modish 
political or sexual agenda It can never give us 
that rcefreshmg shock of discovenng the 
otherness of another culture or literature and 
being challenged by them 

Victorian Masailinities demonstrates its alleg- 
ances to currently approved interests and turns 
of phrase We meet our new (or not-so-new) 
fnends ‘binary oppontion’, ‘histone specifiaty’ 
(the name if not the thing), ‘the Other’, ‘the 
return of the repressed’, ‘hegemomic mascuhn- 
ity’. Par more valuable than these or than the 
book’s shaky thesis, are those flickerings of wit 
and intellectual vitality which, m spite of his 


best efforts, the author 1s unable to suppress. 
He will undoubtedly wnite a far better book 
when he frees himself from the shackles of 
fashionable theory. 


JOHN COATES 
University of Hull 


Poetry, Space, Landscape Towards A New 
Theory. By curis Rrrr. Cambridge U.P 
1995 pp. 322. £37.50. 

IN PART the new theory structurmg this book 

has 2 long lineage One strand 1s at least as old 

as Marnosm cultural consaousness ‘is a field 
of political and economic determmanon.’ To 

Auden’s question, 

Am I 

To see in the Lake District, then, 

Another bourgeois mvention lke the piano? 


Chris Ritter dearly believes the answer uw yes. 
A second strand of theory us as old as scholar- 
ship itself It preSumes a topic is best dealt with 
by ating learned authonues, putung what they 
say in a shghtly different perspective, and pro- 
viding one’s own  illustranons and 
interpretations. 

What is new is adumbrated m the first chap- 
ter There Ritter reyects the ‘habitat theory’ of 
landscape proposed by J. Appleton and the 
archetypal mterpretanon put forward by 
Mircea Fhade as bemg ‘essennalist’, dehis- 
tonicizing and depolinazing The history and 
the polices Ritter aims to put back by showing 
how and why different periods read and depict 
landscapes quite differently. Full historical 
relativism (which would mean one generation 
could not comprehend the culture of an earlier) 
is avoided by affirming, but not giving 
adequate rationale for, some transhistoncal 
prmaples One such pnncple w economic 
determination, mentioned above It uw 
complemented by what Ritter imtially desig- 
nates as four matrices of percepton How man 
scans nature depends on (i) ‘Ecological’ percep- 
tion which looks at what governs human sub- 
sistence and security; (H) ‘Cosmographic’ per- 
ception which reads nature in terms of current 
cosmological beliefs, (m) ‘analogical’ percep- 
tion which apprehends phenomena in terms of 
analogy, polanty, symbol and type; and (rv) 
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‘technoptc’ perception which regards nature 
with mterests acquired from art itself 

Further prinaples of discmmunation are 
employed as well in the analysis of the evolving 
cultural comprehension of landscape. Rutter 
proposes five histoncal determinants of the aes- 
thetic taste for landscape (1) the Managerial, 
whereby a landscape’s potential for feruhty and 
producnon 1s valued; (u) the Comparative, 
whereby landscapes are judged m relation to 
others elsewhere, (ui) the Quotdian, which 
evinces interest in what 1s ordinary and close to 
people; (1v) the Possessrve, which 1s concerned 
with property mterests; and (v) the Rational, 
which 1s related to a vewmg of the processes 
of nature in relanon to the scientific beliefs of 
the penod. Ritter also draws a distinction 
between landscape and landskip: m the latter 
there us pictorial organization involymg dis- 
tances and perspective, whereby point of view, 
spatial relanonships, colours and optical effects 
create a ‘prospect’ Ritter considers that while 
all the five lustoncal determinants are mvolved 
in the production of landskip, a taste for it only 
anses in ‘a tnumphantly expressionist society, 
whose arhstic patrons are granfied by “com- 
parative” and “‘possessive” space’. 

The book begins with ‘hunter-gatherer’ 
societies, passes through the penods of Egyp- 
tian, Graeco-Roman, late annuquity and the 
Church Fathers, Medieval mto Renaissance, 
and culminates m a study of seventeenth- 
century poetry. The graphic and verbal arts, 
along with the accompanying economic and 
agricultural substrara, are discussed, though 
poetry 1s given more attention than pamting. 
The sweep is huge, the eruditon immense, and 
the wnting—~ though occamonally pretennous— 
is vivid, muscular and vaned. Of its type, this 


book 1s outstanding. Because ıt 18 so good, per- 
haps something should be said regarding the 
hmutanons brought about by the type itself. 

In the sqences, theory means the formaton of 
hypotheses, and these are subject to falmf- 
abilicy. The prinaples adumbrated by Ritter are 
not hypotheses m this sense, for no attempt 1s 
made to test them by looking for evidence that 
would confound them. If landscapes are to be 
regarded as cultural constructs, no less so are any 
notions of economic factors adduced as explan~ 
atory. Further, concepts applied to cultural phe- 
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nomena, unlike scientific concepts applied to 
phymcal phenomena, may radically transform 
the nature of the phenomena themselves Hence 
cultural theones themselves often constitute or 
part-create what they appear to be analynng 

Again, where human activities are at issue, value 
judgements are inescapable. All too often, how- 
ever, for these evaluanons no expliat justifice~ 
tion 18 provided. (Ritter’s high regard for land- 
skip over landscape, and his general preference 
for ‘empincal’ observations of nature over sym- 
bolic presentations, are cases in pomt.) 

Given the scope of matenal covered by a book 
such as this, selection 1s inevitable and 1s m the 
main determmed by the theory itself, So theory 
employed here is best understood not as mvol- 
ving verifiable or disprovable hypotheses, but as 
projected categories that help structure and give 
assimilable patterns to 2 huge mass of amorph- 
ous maternal. The test then 1s not whether the 
theones are night or wrong, but the degree to 
which they can provide vantage points for over- 
viewing 2 mass of maternal while respecting the 
meorngibihty of mdividual cases 

Ritter’s book calls attention to mnumerable 
specific examples, all m themselves interesting, ' 
and his theones are intermittently Procrustean. 
The last chapter on seventeenth—century English 
poetry, m some ways the culmmation of the 
book, particularly reveals the conflict between 
overarching theory and specific datum Much of 
the poetry 18 steamrollered under considerations 
of material determimsm. The religious dimen- 
non particularly suffers, Vaughan becoming ‘an 
undiscovered poet of military occupation’, and 
Trahermme being condemned for his ‘qusetustic, 
compensatory aestheucs’. Pitter wmtes: “Had 
Traherne’s perspectives prevailed, a kind of 
nature-mysticism would have been the opmm 
of the masses’. This is witty but reductive On 
the other hand, there is a very fine and provocat- 
Ive analysis of the maverck qualities of Mar- 
vell’s poetry: this m itself warrants reading Rit- 
ter’s fascinating book. 

TREVOR WHITTOCE 


Living Poetically Kierkegaard’s Existential Aes- 
thetics. By SYLVIA WALSH. Penn State Prese, 
Pennsylvania. 1995. pp 294. £35 50. 

THIS Is an impressive piece of scholarship, care- 

ful to take mto account the full range of Kierke- 
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gaard’s authorship m an attempt to reassess the 
importance of the aesthetic or ‘poetic’ in his 
thought. That the main purpose of Kierke- 
gaard's acsthencs should be existenhal will 
come as no surprise. However, agamst the 
standard picture painted of Kierkegaard, as a 
belsever m the ‘aesthetic’ as the lowest of the 
‘stages an life’s way’, inferior to ‘ethical’ and 
‘religous’ modes of Irving, Walsh argues for a 
more complex view: that Kierkegaard has ‘an 
ethical-religious conception of the poetic in 
dimensions of human life are envisaged as 
integrated rather than autonomous and ant- 
thetical to one another’ (p. 3) 

She attempts to demonstrate this through a 
lengthy and detailed reading of Kierkegaard’s 
massive output. One of the book’s strengths 1s 
the close attention paid to lesser-known works 
such as From the Papers of One Still Living (the 
early criugque of Hans Christian Andersen) and 
the later ‘specifically religious writmgs’ (p. 
223), as well as more commonly discussed 
texts. Walsh drvides the work into three 
‘stages’, itelf a highly Kierkegaardian move. 
The first (up to 1844) contams such texts as 
The Concept of Irony and Either/Or, up to and 
includmg Philosophical Fragments and The Cor- 
cept of Anxiety. A second, middle penod (1845- 
1848), in which ‘negative remarks about poetry 
... are especially prominent’ (p. 167), mcludes 
Stages on Life’s Way and the Conduding Unscien- 
tif Postscript, while the third, final penod 
(1849-1854) covers ‘specifically religious’ 
works such as The Sickness Unto Death and 
Practice in Christianity. 

In the earliest stage, Walsh argues, Kierke- 
gaard first speaks of ‘living poctically’ in rela- 
tion to the German romantic poets, whom he 
attacks for their tendency to pay msufficsent 
attention to concrete ‘actuality’. As early as 
other thinkers who might be though to urge 
‘living poetically/aesthetically’, such as Nietr- 
sche, by the fact that for the Dane ‘living poet- 
ically’ is not about creating, but developing, a self 
m accordance with a grven nature. Such a way 
of lmg is possible, in Kierkegaard's view, 
only for the religious individual, who ‘pos 
scsecs an mward infinity by virtue of his or her 
relation to the eternal as a possibility within’ 


(p. 59). Thus ‘imagination must not cut itself 
loose from actuality but should serve as a 
medium through which a transformation and 
development of our grven actuahty withm a 
religious orientation can take place’ (p 6a). 
This theme of The Concept of Irony 1s contmued 
into Either/Or, the essays of volume one 
thereof further demonstrating the madequacies 
of romantcsm,; and volume two suggesting 
‘higher’—ethical and religious— possibilities 
for poetic lryvmg. But in the final texts of the 
first stage—Repetition, Fear and Trembling, the 
Fragments and The Concept of Anmxiety—one 
wonders whether Walsh is not pushmg her 
interpretative luck. She stresses the importance 
for Kierkegaard of learnmg to “dance lightly 
in the sphere of the religous’, but one might 
question whether the fact that Kierkegaard’s 
pseudonyms use ‘the image of the dance and 
other poetic as well as aesthetic features’ (p. 
164) 3 sufficent to conclude that these texts 
advance 2 view of the religious that is ‘funda 
mentally poetic’ (p. 129). 

In the second phase, Kierkegaard’s objections 
to ‘poetry’ become more prevalent. Despite 
these—usefully summanzed m chapter 6— 
Walsh argues that Kierkegaard nevertheless 
continues to recognize an important existential 
role for the poetic. She also pursues an interest- 
ing distinchon between ‘true’ and ‘fake’ authors. 
The former, for Kierkegaard, is one who has an 
overall ‘life-mew’ through which he views 
himself and the world; the latter merely directs 
himself to a senes of problems which he has 
not properly thought through to reach a ‘con- 
clusion’. The thought that occurs here, though, 
and which is not really dealt with by Walsh, is 
how Kserkegaard'’s own authorship would fare 
under such a criterion of judgement. What us 
the status of the many different perspectives of 
his various pseudonyms? True, m The Point of 
View he clams always to have had an expressly 
religious purpose; but later on, he w rather 
more circumspect, describing hus suthorship as 
‘gradually progressing’ (p. 241). 

In the third stage, Kierkegaard increasmgly 
comes to see himself as a ‘poet of the rehgious’; 
more specifically, of Christianity. Exploring 
ideas such as the role of imagmation in the con- 
stitution and development of the self, Walsh 


goes on to argue that Kierkegaard viewed his 
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later rehgious writings themselves as a kand of 
poetry, but without ever forgetting the prim- 
ary importance of realmng ther themes 
eastentially. 

One of the book’s most thought-provoking 
features comes in an ‘Epilogue’, m which 
Walsh bnngs a Kierkegaardian perspective to 
bear upon aspects of postmodernism, particu 
larly ‘postmodern French feminist’ (p 351) 
thinkers of ‘difference’. One central thrust of 
Walsh's case 1s to use Kierkegaard to question 
whether gender difference can ever provide an 
adequate sense of selfudentity, urging us to 
stress—-with Kierkegaard—not difference, but 
rather the commonality of our humanity. This 
ig an interesting and provocative chapter One 
might balk at her tendency to conflate post- 
modernism and deconstrucnon (while ‘not 
synonymous’, she tells us, they—along with 
post-structuraliam—can be treated ‘as a single 
phenomenon’ (p. 245)). Nevertheless, the idea 
that many of Kuierkegaard’s obyectons to 
romantic wrony apply just as forcefully to 
aspects of postmodernism is an important one. 

I restrict myself to a couple of additonal 
objections. Firstly, throughout the book, some 
confusion uw generated by a lack of clanty as to 
how the terms ‘aesthetic’ and ‘poetic’ are being 
used Sometimes, Walsh seems to be using 
them immterchangeably; but at others, she talks, 
for mstance, of Kierkegaard’s recognition of ‘a 
leginmate role of the poetic in both emstential 
and aesthetic contexts’ (p 192). 

Secondly, whilst one cannot dispute C 
Stephen Evans’ cdam, on the inner sleeve, that 
Walsh has ‘an absolute mastery of the Kaerke- 
gaardian corpus and a truly impressive com- 
mand of the secondary literature’, I cannot 
endorse bis sentiments that she ‘wears this 
learmng lightly’ My response to Walsh’s 
apparent determinanon, via lengthy footnotes, 
to leave the reader m no doubt as to the sheer 
amount that she had read, varied between 
admiration and irritation. Some of these foot- 
notes could usefully have been ‘promoted’ to 
the main body of the text (this 1s especially true 
of the comments on postmodernism and its 
cousins in the “Epilogue’), but sometimes they 
just got in the way, disturbing the ‘flow’ 

However, despite these reservanons, this is 
a worthy and useful book To anyone who 
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wanted an account of some of the mam themes 
m Kierkegaard’s books, offered on a text by 
text bass, rather than through the dubious 
means of an overall summary of his thought, 
this volume could be highly recommended 
Perhaps the book’s mam achievements are 
two-fold. Firstly, ıt encourages the payment of 
closer attention to the role of the aesthetic in 
Kierkegaard, and secondly, demonstrates 
beyond doubt that any attempt to draw ngid 
boundaries between the ‘stages’, whereby ‘acs- 
thetic’, ‘ethical’ and ‘religious’ modes of livmg 
are sealed off from each other, 15 seriously to 
distort Kierkegaard’s thought. 

JOHN LIPPITT 


University of Hertfordshire 


The Empire of Fashion: Dressing Modern Demo- 
cracy. By cries yuoversey. Translated by 
Catherme Porter, Foreword by Richard Sen- 
nett. Ponceton U.P , New French Thought 
Series 1994. pp 276 No price grven. 

Gries LIPOVETSXY launches his book with the 

following statement “The question of fashion 

is not a fashionable one among intellectuals’ (p 

3). In spite of fashion’s inescapability in late 

twenteth-century life it is rarely viewed due 

passionately by the intellectuals, and Lipovet- 
sky attempts to redress the balance in The 

Empire of Fashion by elevating its histoncal 

place among socal phenomena and seeks ‘to 

show that. modem cultural meanings and 
values that elevate newness and expression 
of human mdividuality to postions of dignity 
.’ (p. 5) have played a vital role m the forma- 
tion of Westem democratic process, implying 
that we disregard these factors in the shapmg of 
modern democratic soaety to our detriment 
Going so far as to dam that ‘Fashion is no 
longer an aesthetic embellishment . an access- 
ory to collective life, it is the key to the enure 
edifice .. (p. 6), Lipovetaky sets out his pur- 
pose in two ways. In Part One “The Enchant- 
ment of Appearances’ he provides the reader 
with a detailed histoncal survey of the phe- 
nomenon, citing its origms in the Middle Ages, 
nght through to the development of what he 
terms ‘open fashion’, the ready availability of 
new goods and forms that came to dominate 
and shape popular culture m the mid- 
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nineteenth-century onwards In Part Two, a 
detailed and specific account of fashion’s effect 
on life m this century 1s given, appropnating 
for discussion the dynamics of advernsing, 
media style and the ew courant anxiety, control 
of informaton. 

Part One 1s densely yet engagingly written, 
Lipovetsky setting out to prove that the origin 
of fashion 1s not universal, rather it springs 
from a distinctly western socal dynamic: class. 
Previous clarifications of fashion, Lipoveuky 
says, are inadequate: they account nesther for 
fashion’s ‘logic of meconstancy’, (perpetual 
self-renewal) not its aesthetic mutations The 
key to the former lies in personal appearance as 
the prime motivation m the fashion dynamic 
constant re-nvention of oneself and appear- 
ance. A fourteenth-century middle class mer- 
chant, for example, might imitate the nobihty 
in order to gam disunction. This in turn forces 
the upper classes to mnovate to maintain their 
distiunchive place m society, thus accounting for 
fashion’s inherent mutability of appearance. 
With the consolidation of capitalist society, the 
cyclical process of fashion speeds up: novelty 
begins to antapate innovation, and the entire 
process quickens, prompting the ‘exaltation of 
the modern’ which 1s, according to Lipovet~ 
sky, one of the ‘Classical’ ways of thmking 
about fashion as a socetal force. Lipovetsky 
finds fault with this view, however, because it 
secs fashion as an outwardly mposed con- 
straint, symbohzing and perpetuating social 
stranficanon, when m light of its history, fash- 
10n has always been a matter of indrvidual 
choice He exonerates class tension vis-d-vis the 
‘catch-up’ phenomenon, and lays the cause 
entirely at the feet of the anstocracy: since they 
are (supposedly) free of class anxiety. Looking 
at transformations within the highest orders of 
the social ehte, therefore, grves us more msight 
“mo the causes of fashion’s fast-moving mutab- 
ity and power Citung Veblen’s Theory of the 
Leisure. Class, Lipovetsaky explains fashion’s 
occamonal absurdities via the law of unpro- 
ductive expense The nse of fashion happened 
in the Middle Ages because of the growth of 
mdviduahst values, which brings m the second 
overnght of ‘Classical’ theoretcal writings on 
fashion: aesthenc embellishment: ‘. fashion 1s 
defined .. by the aspirations of refinement, 
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elegance, beauty, no matter what extravag- 
ances, excesses and lapses in taste have man- 
aged, from tme to time, over centunes, to gam 
sway...” (pp. 44-45). The nse of individuality 
as a social value is often cited as one of the 
main factors m the decline of the Middle Ages, 
and this 1s attributed, in the secton entitled 
‘Beyond class nvalnes’, to mankind’s desire for 
personal distinction through personal chaice m 
and beauty of appearance, making fashion’s 
fast dynamic inevitable, resulung in the present 
coming to be seen as more prestigious than the 
past. 

By the end of Part One, which brmgs the 
reader to the start of this century, we can see 
Lipovetsky’s essenual logic begm to emerge. 
the elevation of fashion and discussion thereof 
to the arena of social philosophy Having set 
out to prove (which he does exhaustively) thar 
fashion is casential to the formanon of indr- 
vidualist thinking, one begins to see fashion as 
the harbinger of mdrvidualism, a socal 
dynamic whose importance it 1s nearly umposs~ 
ible to dismiss *... because it can permeate the 
very reference points of personal appearance 
..’ (p. 128) Because Lipovetsky sets out to 
view fashion as a positive thing, this view of 
individualism is automatically persuasive’ no 
one who is an intellectual product of Western 
democratic soaety will want to deny the value 
of individual self-determination in this context, 
because ıt 18 a value inherent to the mtellectual. 

In Part Two, Lipovetsky adopts the 
foregoing history as the precedent for what he 
terms ‘consummate fashion’, the mtrusion of 


fashion’s ‘catch-up’ dynamic and desire for aes- 


thetic individualism mto every sphere of 
human emstence Marginal differentiation, 
seducnon and ephemerality, the three factors 
m Lipovetsky’s advocacy of fashion’s imple- 
mentation as part of the collective social pro- 
cess, are developed as a means for society to 
re-evaluate its attachment to ideals, and per- 
haps evolve an even purer form of democracy 
by taking some cues from them Lipovetsky 
takes a pause from his stalwart exaltation of 
fashion at this point, clearly stating m the intro- 
duction to Part Two that the euphona of fash- 
ion is not everywhere at all umes: not every- 
thing 1s defined by the fashion dynamic, rather 
the autonomy of the intellectual disaplmes are 
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sometimes restructured by the fashion 
dynamic. Lookmg at theones of fashion that 
predominated in the 19608 with the general 
belief put forward by Packard, Boorstm and 
Baudnllard, among others, that fashion ws a 
simster matter of planned obsolescence, Lipo- 
vetsky dismisses these because of therr revolu- 
tionary overtones, stating that those who den- 
igrated fashion at this point were unaware that 
*.. the radical-subversive perspective was itself 
becoming a fad m use among intellectuals .. ’ 
(p. 133). To see fashion as a fetishizanon of 
change that will ultimately lead back to class- 
dominated soaety and to ignore its self- 
renewing aspect us, for Lipovetaky, too polit- 
azed. Instead, the ‘... centumes-old struggle to 
conquer individual autonomy 1s under way .. ' 
Gbid ) 

The úndemable accelerated pace of product 
change, an abundance of choice m all manner 
of products enables Lipovetsky to apply fash- 
10n's working dynamic (obsolescence, seduc- 
tion and diversification as mtroduced to somety 
via the creation of haute couture) to all forms of 
collective hfe Even economic logic 1s seen to 
have taken on fashion’s form. mmor and subtle 
changes to any and all products, grve the edge 
m global compention, and thus the individual, 
faced with so many options, is now truly 
making bis own choice. At times extremely 
convoluted (perhaps some of the Gallic wit has 
been lost m translanon) The Empire of 
Fashion nevertheless provides an ulumuinating 
means to approach, ponder and strenuously 
address the idea of fashion, that may eventually 
become de rigueur because of the novel level of 
its enquiry. 

LOURA W. BROOKS 


University of Edinburgh 


The Visible Word Experimental Typography and 
Modern Art, 1909-193 By JOHANNA 
DRUCKER. Chicago U.P. 1994 pp. 298 
£27.95 

PATTERN PORTRY is very ancient, and predates 

by many centuries the use of typographical 

experiments m late nineteenth- and twenteth- 
century verse. In pattern poetry, the written or 
printed shape of the text corresponds to its 
theme or subject: for mstance, a fumeral ode 
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might be printed m the shape of a funerary urn. 
It exploits the visual appearance of the text to 
refiect and confirm its verbal content An 
example with which everyone 1s familiar ts the 
mouse’s tale in Alice in Wonderland Nowadays 
it is thought of as rather trivial, but some are 
to be found m the Greek Anthology, and it was 
a form used with great distinction by Rabanus 
Maurus in Carolingian tumes 

Mallarmé’s Un coup de dés jamais n’abolira le 
hasard, published m 1897, used different type- 
faces to indicate the unportance and relation of 
its motfs, and to suggest the rise and fall of 
the mtonation. As im pattern poetry, this 
arrangement embodied a reflectrve relanon 
between the visual and the verbal. In addition, 
though, Mallarmé used the white space on the 
page, the position of words on the page, and 
the relation of verso and recto when the book 
13 opened, as articulatory devices. That is, he 
exploited the properties of the book as a physical 
object, not just to reflect the meaning contained 
therein, but to generate meaning m their own 
nght As he put it m his preface to the poem, 
"The paper mtervenes’. 

This was a crucial difference between Mal- 
larmé and pattern poetry, and made him a fore- 
runner of the poetry studied here by Johanna 
Drucker. The typographically expenmental 
poetry of the first two decades of the century 
was rooted, she argues, in a recognition that a 
sign is a material object; or, to be precise, that 
the matenalhty of the sign can be exploited to 
enlarge the sigmfying function that the ngo 
already possesses Saussure described the 
verbal signifier as a ‘sound-image’ (image 
acoustique) But if it 1s taken also as a phymcal 
sound—a sound token as well as 2 sound 
type—and also as a visual object mscribed upon 
a physical page, an entirely new range of ng- 
mfymg possibilities becomes available. 

Drucker examines m detail four poets who 
experumented with typography in their work. 
Although they were representative of the avant- 
garde at the start of the century, they drew on 
the earlier achievements of William Morms’ 
arts and crafts movement, and on pnor devel- 
opments m commeraal graphics and poster 
dengn. They were not themselves typographic 
mnovators, but they used typography as a 
method of innovation in poetry 
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Filippo Marinetn expenmented with differ- 
ent typefaces, repetitons, symbols, and 
graphic layont, in an attempt to convey an 
mmpression of rapid and violent sensations 
appropniate to a machine age He wanted not 
just to subvert ordinary language, to free it 
from the restrictions of syntax, but also to sub- 
vert our normal expectations of verbal 
mimesis His poems were meant to be self- 
subssting material objects, which mstead of 
ngmfying something were ‘analogies’ for 
things He thought that the notion of onoma- 
topocia captured something of what he was 
trying to do. Apollinare also wanted to move 
away from imitation or resemblance, to create 
a poetry which drew attention to its own 
mamediate materiality rather than to an absent 
ngmfied. He was in some respects sumuilar to 
the pattern poets, smce his Calligrammes (1918) 
contained typographical pictures of cravats, 
hearts, clocks, and the like His mtenton, 
however, was not to duphcate the verbal in 
the visual, but to undermine normal syntax in 
order to produce a selfreferennal sgnifying 
object, each part related to the others in a per- 
petual circle of reaprocal reference 

Tia Zdanevich had some affinities with the 
Russian Formalists, in that he wanted to eman- 
apate poetry from ordmary language. He con 
centrated on the materiality of the words, and 
considered both its sound and its visual appear- 
ance to have signifying functions m therr own 
nght, and not as subservient to verbal meaning. 
Trostan Tzara was a founder of Dadam, and 
editor of the journal Dada, and his poetry was, 
accordingly, radically subversive ‘Dada’, he 
wrote, ‘means nothmg.”’ But in fact Dadaism 
presupposed and required the norms and sys- 
tems that it undermmed. Trara mingled styles, 
typefaces, layouts and references, in a manner 
that we accept as ‘normal’ m a newspaper but 
‘subversive’ m 2 literary work, thus abohshing 
the boundaries between the commercial and the 
hterary, ugh art and low art, and abandonmg 
the presumption of authonal mdrviduality. 

The mmpulses that gave rise to these mnovat- 
ive poetic styles are still with us, and expert 
mental verse has not vanished from the earth 
But sound poetry and concrete poetry are far 
from the mamstream, and the Putunst, Cubist 
and Dadaist poets examined by Johanna 
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Drucker lost influence quickly and uretnev- 
ably. After 1922, when the last issue of Dada 
appeared, Surrealism became the avant-garde, 
and it reacted against Dadaism by focusing on 
content rather than form Later, what Drucker 
calls ‘mid-century modemim’ wanted art 
forms to stay pure and unadulterated, and 
sumply ignored the blurring of edges which, 
for the experimental poets, had been one of 
their pnncipal objectives. 

Drucker’s discussion of why expermental 
poetry fell out of favour 1s perhaps the weakest 
part of the book, somehow it is not weighty 
enough. My own opmuion is that it can be 
explained partly by an umportant change ın 
metaphysical fashion. Cassirer referred to ıt as 
the replacement of substance by function, and 
its culmmaton 1s Derrida’s world of sgns 
made up of airy difference and sigmfymg noth- 
mg. It 1s charactenstic of our materialist age 
that there is widespread discomfort with the 
concept of matter. Thus, a poetics based upon 
the matenality of the ngn, which forces pres- 
ence upon us with such vulgar assurance, 
becomes an msult to the fastidious and a sar- 
dal to the meek. 

The most fascinating thing about these poets 
is that so many of their concerns were to resur- 
face later in literary theory. The theory of the 
death of the author is clearly prefigured m 
Trara. The replacement of reference by self- 
reference was their constant aspiration. They 
confronted the problematic nature of hterary 
mimesis long before it was fashionable else- 
where These ideas and issues, which we think 
of as pecuhar to ourselves, did not spong from 
nowhere, but were prepared in the artistic fer- 
ments of the first two decades of the century, 
just like so much else m our present artistic 
culture. This book therefore, apart from its 
considerable mtrinsic interest, explores an 
important and hitherto neglected part of our 
intellectual history. 

HUGH BREDIN 


The Queen’s University of Belfast 


Art and the French Commune: Imagining Paris after 
War and Revolution. By ALBERT BOWE Prin- 
ceton U P. 1995. pp. 234 £33.50. 

FOLLOWING FRENCH defeat in the Franco- 

Prussian war there was a short-hved revolution 
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in Pans, the Commune of 1871 The group of 
painters who came to be known as Impression- 
ists held ther maugural exhibinon m 1874. 
Conservative critics regarded thar work as 
revolutionary, and associated it with the polit- 
ical motives of the Commune. But did the 
Impressionists mount an analogous challenge 
to the order of French culture and socety? In 
this book Albert Bome argues that they did 
not On the contrary, he regards them as 
attempting to restore the order briefly 
threatened by the Commune The myth of aes- 
thetic modernism as a socially progressive force 
is 2 potent one. Boume’s history challenges it 
at its orginary moment. 

Bome begins by idennfying the Impres- 
miomsts and ther arcle as moderate repub- 
heans, mostly unsympathetic to the objectives 
of the Commune, though cntcal of its brutal 
suppression The reaction to their work as 
expressing a revolutionary threat was, Bomme 
shows, partial and tranment Certainly their 
technique was palpably modern, but of a sort 
that appealed to bourgeois taste, offering no 
opportunity for proletaran identiic@anon The 
Impressionists, says Boune, ‘had to find a 
way of appearing modern, advanced, pontv~ 
ist, and yet return to pre-War cultural ideals 
of leisure and pleasure’ (p 45). In doing so 
they squared cultural conservatusm with the 
technological and commeraal thrust of the 
Third Republic. 

Borme’s charge against the Impressionists 
us, however, more serious than thus. It is that 
their art is complicit in the official campaign 
to reconstruct the aty of Paris and its socal 
order, to conceal the traces of revolt, and to 
do so m a way that created the Ulusion that 
the ideals of the Commune had been realized. 
Bomme attempts to substantiate this charge by 
considering the subject matter of Impression- 
ist pamting and its treatment. He lays consid- 
erable stress on the fact that they pamted 
Parman scenes which had been sites of con- 
flict during the defence of the Commune, but 
which were now restored to the bourgeois. 
Though the Tuwilenes remained a burmt-out 
ruin m 1876, Monet’s panting of the subject 
depicts, instead, its gardens Monet’s task, 
hke that of the gardener,’ comments Boime, 
“was to rake over the traces of the hated 
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msurgents’ (p. 68) Simularly Renoir locates 
his Bal du Moulim de Galette of the same year 
m precisely the area that had been the centre 
of Communard activity, but he depicts it 
as a meeting place of bourgeois men and 
working-class women ‘the berating energies 
of the Commune have now been repressed 
mto a patriarchal system and social hierarchy’ 
(P 116) | 

Renoir’s picture exemplifies at once the sort 
of lusion of social equality that Borme believes 
Impressionism creates and the reality of bour- 
geois control of social space ıt celebrates. He 
sees the former as paradigmatcally achieved 
through the use of elevated perspectives upon 
‘an anonymous crowd compreng all classes 
treated equally’ (p 37), the latter through the 
privileged and secure pomtion such vantage 
points afford the bourgeois observer. Workers 
and women, liberated in the Commune, are 
brought beck into social control under such a 
gaze. Bowne notes that the regulated female 
sexuality expressed m Impressionist images of 
women contrasts sharply with their demomz- 
anon as deranged mcendianes— pétrolewses— 
durmg the Commune. When represented 
otherwise, as by Degas, it ıs eather “by sexualis- 
mg sweated labour’ (p 59) or by evoking the 
working-class alcoholism blamed for the péro- 
leuses, as m L’ Absinthe 

In an epilogue on La Grande Jatte, Boime 
treats Seurat as attempting to resolve these 
contradictions of Impressionism under the 
influence of later anarchist thought La Grande 
Jatte aims to represent social harmony on 
the basis of a respect for mdrviduality and 
independence, for example, that of the many 
unchaperoned women in the picture The sa- 
ennfic methodology of Seurat’s panting par- 
aliels that whereby the social harmony it 
depicts could be attained 

Bome makes a provocative and scholarly 
case, but doubts as to its cogency anse. First, 
surely Boune underestumates the threatening 
effect of Impressionist painting techniques 
upon the ‘moral order’ promoted by conservat- 
ives in the Third Republic and expressed by 
the academic art of Salon pamters. But ıt was 
just this ‘moral order’, sanctified by the 
Church, whose defiance was thought to have 
caused the Commune. Instead of standing solid 
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and unchanging, the monuments of Pans are 
broken up and rendered evanescent by Impres- 
sionist technique, as some were, literally, by 
the Communards. This was its primary effect 
rather than that, as Boime claims, ‘Impression- 
ut disembodiment (whether conscious or 
unconscious) served the purpose of occluding 
an uncomfortable and contradictory reality’ (p. 
59). (The small black and white reproducnons 
m the book aid and abet Bome m Ins underrat- 
ing of the ‘revolution’ Impresmonist techmque 
represents). 

Second, and relatedly, Impressionist tech- 
nique was, a$ much as Scurat’s, ‘scientific’ in 
its rebance on the phynes of light and use of 
new synthetic pigments. In adopting such 
means the Impressionists allied themselves 
with the emergmg technical bureaucracy of the 
Third Republic and against the traditional 
structures of authority advocated by conservat- 
ives. Borme elides these crucial divisions, par- 
ticularly im discussing the ee 
choice as subject matter of bourgeoisified ex 
Commune ntes. But, third, ce ee 
if the choice of such subjects will bear the 
weight Boime places on it, especially mnce, as 
he illustrates, the Impressionists pamted in a 
similar way areas restored after damage in the 
Pranco-Prusman war Is the celebration of 
peace necessanly counter-revolutionary? 
Surely only if what it celebrates is illusory Yet, 
while Bomme convincingly demonstrates the 
contrivance of such illusions m the work of the 
artisnically more conservative Caillebotte, he is 
less persuasive with respect to the mamstream 
Impressiomsts. 

Finally, Boume’s charge against Impression- 
ism ımphes an intention of compliatty in conser- 
vais, but he justifies it largely by evidence 
concerning the art’s reception, observing that 
‘the inital occluding funcnon of Impressionist 
landscapes has yet to lose its vitality’ (p 139). 
Could one not equally characterize this recep- 
tion, however, as the appropriation of poten- 
nally subversive art by the established order? 
Is it this, or Boume’s more mcmminatng story, 
that characterizes the history of modernism? 
Bomne’s book is a sia contribution to 
this debate - 

PAUL GILBERT 
University of Hull 
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Innovation and Tradition in Religion. By CLAIRE 
pisprey. Avebury Press 1994. pp. 237. 
£39.50. 

IN THs mterdisciplinary book Disbrey dis- 
cusses recent work m both the philosophy of 
religion and aesthencs, and brings them to bear 
on the question ‘How do we account for radical 
mnovation in religion?’ She discusses some 
already existing theones of religious change, 
and finding them madequate, moves into the 
sphere of aesthetics to mvestigate whether any 
msututional theones of art have anything to 
offer the philosopher of religion. Ulumately, 
her goal is to lay the foundations for an institu- 
tional theory of religion. 

She begins by contrasting Alisdair MacIntyre 
and William James —ant-experience versus reli- 
gious expenence where motirvanon for change 
is concerned MacIntyre defeats James, but still 
fails to resolve the problem, even though he does 
survive an attack from Richard Swinburne 
Rehgious concepts, by therr very nature, seem 
to require some prior concept of divinity 1f they 
are to recognire any divine phenomenon, and so 
any account of mnovation which depends upon 
objective empurical observanon will encounter 
difficulties Peter Wmch and D. Z. Phillips are 
both wheeled into the debate, bur Disbrey pre- 
fers to major on James and MacIntyre, adopting 
the case study upon which they both drew for 
their opposing views. 

A instoncal study of George Fox-—~the 
Quaker innovator—1s used to show that he did 
not replace the religious concepts of his day, m 
which he was well-versed, not did he establish 
his own mner expenences as a cntenon of 
value. Rather he established a new institunon — 
the Quaker Mectmg, which was as sympto- 
matic of its pohtical context, as any mnovation 
(Disbrey’s mecluded) is today. 

"Theories of religion based on the pnonty 
of language have problems explaining radical 
innovation because they see region primarily 
as socially-established rule-followmg systems 
of beliefs’ (p 220). This bemg so, Disbrey 
tums her attention to culture, when studies of 
experience and language yield no useful result. 
When seen as part of culture, religions become 
prone to the mfluences of changmg atntudes 
and environment. A theory which acknow- 
ledges this 1s seen as being ‘insututional’. 
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Thus leads Disbrey to discuss her artistic pre- 
cursors, many of whom she cnticizes because 
‘they tend to interpret ‘institutions’ m terms 
of socally-established bodies of people, rather 
than socially established activities’ (p 221). For 
her, an mstitution is loosely defied as a soct- 
ally established, repeated and symbolic activity 
shared by a community. A concept is institu- 
tonal if its use is regulated by institutions (such 
as the Church) This terminology can be con- 
fusing, and Disbrey thinks it has also confused 
the advocates of the Artworld. 

She discusses sacred objects, and how they 
come to be so—they have been set apart, 
because they are connected with people or 
places which are acknowledged and respected 
for having connections with the Divine. Deter- 
mination and choice in these matters 1s mstitu- 
tional, and in order to know which objects are 
sacred, one needs to grasp important conven- 
tons Religious activities are recognized as 
such because people know what their religious 
leaders do and what goes on in rehpious build- 
mgs. Thus there can be no pnvate religious 
activities which cannot be referenced back to a 
meaning for a partiaipatng community. 

Disbrey wants to argue that her use of 
institutional theory does not lead to unac~ 
ceptable forms of essennahsm or relativism, 
but helps us to understand, rather than define 
The fact that a strong cogmtive relanvism u 
mipled by her theory, does not in itself 
render claims for absolute truth meaningless. 
‘An institunonal theory of religion denies that 
there is any property of objects, or quality 
of experiences, or lands of activity, attitude 
or mstmct that can be identified as, or used 
to idenufy what counts as religious, inde- 
pendently of, or prior to, cultural institutions’ 
(p 224)—rather ıt is historical continuity thar 
of paramount importance. 

This means that there are no constraints on 
what may be counted religious, although md- 
viduals are bound by history—by the activites 
that have so far been accommodated by the 
community. The community itself, note, 1s not 
the mstitunon The institunon is the 
practce(s), the community, the people. This 
distinction may well be useful to the Artworld. 

In the past, Disbrey claims, Philosophy of 
Religion has been mamly concemed with just- 
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fication, whereas she 1s interested in under- 
standing. She sees her own approach as healthy 
and refreshmg, also contmbuung to the way 
m which we understand artisuc and religious 
insutotons A religious mstititon may, m 
time, be seen as irrelevant or non-useful Pres- 
sures of war, famme, or technology brang 
about changes in outlook, and these changes 
pressurize the mstitunons The msttutons 
themselves may well be remstant to change 
But sometumes the change comes about 
slowly, almost immpercepubly (attitude to 
cohabitanon may be a current asue over which 
this has happened— Church opposition to it has 
been gradually dymg away without anyone 
really noticing). 

Disbrey concludes her book with an 
acknowledgement that further work is needed, 
and the cdam that it would be valuable to 
pursue. This 1s undoubtedly true, and so, 
having commended her opening up of the pos- 
sibilities, we can look forward to further devel- 
opments, not least from the Artworld who 
may wish to consider whether an mstitutional 
theory should focus on the community of art- 
ists, or the set of practices they own 
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General Knowledge and Arts Education An Inter- 
pretation of E D. Hirsch’s ‘Cultural Literacy’. 
By RALPH A. mare. Univermty of Ihnows 
Press 1904 pp. 160. £12.50 

Way DO so many univermty student have 

reading difficulties? Why has their possession 

of background knowledge and cultural 
mformation shrunk so? What can be done 
about ıt? In 1987 E. D. Hirsch, Jr, published 

Cultural Literacy: What Every American Needs to 

Know. Taking as his test of cultural literacy 

the inteligent reading of a newspaper, Hirsch 

argued that those who cannot do this lack the 
relevant general mformanon, adequate cultural 
associations, and appropriate schemata. Con- 
sequently he sought to pertculamze what is 
needed. To this end he provided a list of items 
which he thought every hterate American 
would know (supplemented by some items on 
science which they ought to know). 

This knowledge would enable the mdrvidual 

to thrive in the modern world; further, as a 
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shared possession it would advantage society 
too, dimimshing the risks of fragmentanuon, 
divistveness, and public disorder. While 
acknowledging that much banc knowledge 1s 
vague and superficial, and much of it u 
acquired tactly, Hirsch still believes it import- 
ant that schools, particularly m the pmmary 
years, aim at teaching children a cultural core 
which will provide them with the cognitive 


oculum, which ams to do this, and the intens- 
ive syllabus which (particularly at secondary 
level) encourages ‘a fully developed under- 
standing of a subject, makmg one’s knowledge 
of it integrated and coherent.’ Both syllabuses 
he considers necessary. 

Smith’s interest in the sues raised by 
Hirsch 1s whetted by his primary concern for 
the teaching of the arts. In Spring 1990, as 
editor of the Jowrnal of Aesthetic Education, he 
brought out a special issue devoted to the 
problem of cultural hteracy. Contributions 
were asked to idenufy the contextual 
information umportant for understanding and 


appreciating works of art. (Later the articles 
were published as a book, Cultural Literacy 


and Arts Education.) 

In his present General Knowledge and Arts 
Education Smith surveys the contmnuing debate 
He looks at discussions dane mdependendly of 
Hirsch, but where views run parallel with or 
converge upon what Hirsch has to say: these 
include E. H. Gombrich’s essay “The Tradition 
of General Knowledge’ (1961), the educanonal 
philosophy of Harry S. Braudy, William Levi's 
The Humanities Today (1970), and Walter Kauf- 
mann’s The Future of the Humanities (1977). 
South also discusses the reception of Hursch’s 
book, focusing m particular on some critics of 
the book whom he castigates for ether mis- 
reading or deliberately misrepresenting 
Hirsch’s argument. He notes the msights pro- 
vided by contributors to his special issue of the 
Journal of Aesthetic Education, drawing attention 
especially to Francs Sparshott’s ‘Contexts of 
Dance’ and Jerrold Levinson’s ‘Musical Liter- 
acy’. He also explores certaim alhed topics of 
importance, particularly the sue of multicul- 
turalism; m his final chapter he makes specific 
proposals about the principles that should 
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inform the intensive curnculum governing 
education m the arts. 

Neceasanly then, much of Smith's book 
consists of summanes of what others have said. 
But he pays close attention to therr arguments, 
his paraphrases are adroit, he sets others’ views 
m an uluminating framework, making clear 
what he himself thmks and why. Where dis- 
tinchions can disentangle an argument, he skil- 
fully provides them. His arguments, even on 
Inghly contentious issues, are always rational 
and dispassionate His style ıs clear and judi- 
cious. When blunt speaking 1s called for, bow- 
ever, he 1s admurably forthright: of those who, 
for doctrinare poliucal motives, reviled 
Hirsch’s book he justly remarks, ‘Unable to 
accommodate themselves to anything less than 
revolutionary change, revisionists further beg 
credibility by turmng patronmmmg and vindict- 
rve whenever their ideas meet resistance—an 
attitude that itself reveals an underlying author- 
itananism and elitism’. 

Like Hirsch, Smith does not believe that 
multicultoralum should be a primary goal of 
American education, and he recognises that 
m some guises it represents 2 threat to the 
development of the individual, to common 
commumication, and to nanonal solidarity. 
Extremest demands for multiculturalism 
explicitly ‘arm to undermine the mgnificance 
of Western avilizaton by clauming that West- 
em traditions, owmg to ther purported 
racism, seuism, and elitism, are the cause of 
most of our modern problems’. The humanit- 
ies, however, depend for therr existence on 
the maimtenance of contmuity provided by 
the handing-on of culture, and upon the 
humanities largely depend our ideals of free- 
dom of thought and public responsibility 
Smith emphasires that the general knowledge 
Hirsch attaches such importance to in no way 
pohucally constricts people; rather it is the 
basis on which any mitrlligent critique of 
public affairs 1s rendered possible (Malcolm 
X, equppmg himself to be articulate by 
studymg an English dictionary while m 
pnson, 1 cited as a case m pomt.) Further, 
at a time when there is high level of cultural 
ilweracy m society, there seems somethmg 
absurd about advocating the inculcanon of 
other cultures when we are so mgnally failing 
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to transmit our own. This is not to say that, 
within the intensive curmculum in schools, 
and at the level which mvolves what 
Smuth calls ‘exemplar appreciation’, a multc- 
ultural dimension is not appropnate, particu- 
larly as it serves to ‘realize one of the import- 
ant objecnve of humanisuc educanon, the 
study of alternanve modes of hfe and 


expression’. 


The last chapter spells out how a humanities- 
based curriculum, through a balanced fare of 
art history, art criticism, aesthetics, and 
making art, may develop in students ‘cultural 
percipience’. Here, as elsewhere, Smith tackles 
current aesthetic and educational problems 
with acute msight. 
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THE AESTHETIC APPRECIATION 


OF NATURE 
Malcolm Budd 


Die liebe Erde alliiberall / Bluht auf im Lenz und griint aufs neu! / Alliberall und 
ewig blauen licht die Fernen! (Gustav Mahler, Das Lied von der Erde) 


I 


WHAT IS it to appreciate nature aesthetically? Is there such a thing as the 
aesthetic appreciation of nature? These questions refer on the one hand to an 
object and on the other to a type of appreciation: the object is nature and the 
type is aesthetic. So an illuminating response must do two things: it must 
provide both a delimitation of the field of nature and an account of what 
constitutes the aesthetic appreciation of items in that field. Although the first 
element of such a response appears to be independent of the second,' it ıs clear 
that the second must be informed by the first, for the aesthetic appreciation 
of nature, as I understand the idea, is the aesthetic appreciation of nature as 
nature.” It follows that in my understanding of the notion, not every aesthetic 
experience available from a natural object is an instance of the aesthetic appre- 
ciation of nature. The aesthetic appreciation of nature is not co-extensive with 
the set of aesthetic responses to natural objects or to aspects of what is found in 
nature. Rather, an aesthetic response to something natural constitutes aesthetic 
appreciation of nature only if the response is a response to nature as nature, 
and what this requires is that it must be integral to the rewarding (or 
displeasing) character of the experience offered by nature that its object is 
experienced as natural. Hence, if some expanse of an attractive shade of colour 
presented by an outcrop of ochre delights, but not as a natural colour or as 
the colour of a natural object, or a pattern ın a snow flake delights, but not 
as naturally produced, or the iridescent colours of a hummingbird delight, 
but not as the appearance of its wings, although the experience 1s aesthetic 
and provided by nature, it is not an instance of the aesthetic appreciation of 
nature. Furthermore, the aesthetic appreciation of nature, as I understand the 
idea, requires not only that nature is appreciated as nature but that this appreci- 
ation does not essentially involve perceiving or imagining nature as a work 
of art.* One kind of appreciation that the aesthetic appreciation of nature is 
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opposed to is artistic appreciation, so that the appreciation of nature as art is 
different from the aesthetic appreciation of nature. Accordingly, if an observer 
adopts towards nature an attitude appropriate to a work of art, regarding it 
as if it were such a work, the resulting experience, although aesthetic and 
directed at nature, falls outside the aesthetic appreciation of nature.* Of course, 
it is possible to appreciate nature as looking like a beautiful picture of nature— 
nature as picturesque—although the occasions when this would be a natural 
thing to do are rare, since, except perhaps for landscape, nature does not in 
general strike us as looking like a picture—as it might when the prevailing 
conditions of illumination greatly weaken the impression of the third dimen- 
sion—and other occasions would require the adoption of a peculiar attitude 
to the world, one that it does not invite. But this possibility is beside the 
point, for to appreciate nature as looking like a picture is not to appreciate 
nature as nature. In sum: the aesthetic appreciation of nature, as I understand 
the idea, is identical with the aesthetic appreciation not of that which is nature, 
but of nature as nature and not as art. 


sat 


There are difficulties in arriving at a satisfactory understanding of the idea of 
nature as it figures in the aesthetic appreciation of nature. How should this 
idea be understood? 

In one sense, everything is part of nature, for there is a sense in which 
nature is just the totality of everything that 1s the case. But this-all-inclusive 
sense does not distinguish nature from anything else, and what is needed is a 
distinction within nature, when nature is understood in this all-embracing 
sense as ‘the world’. 

Natural objects are often contrasted with man-made objects, even in the 
case of artefacts that are made out of natural objects merely by modifying 
them. But the distinction between what is man-made® and what is not will 
divide the world into the natural and the non-natural only if the idea of art 
or skill ıs built into the idea of making, and perhaps not even then. For human 
beings make other human beings, usually by natural means, not by art or 
skill, and the human body remains a natural object no matter how it may be 
clothed, or shaped or coloured by human design.’ So what is natural should 
be opposed not to what is man-made but to what is artificial (a product of 
human artifice). 

What does nature consist of? Well, there are natural substances (gold, water), 
natural species (animals, insects, trees, shrubs, plants), natural objects (icebergs, 
mountains, volcanoes, planets, moons), natural forces (gravity, magnetism), 
natural appearances (the sky, sunnse and sunset, a rainbow, shadows), natural 
phenomena (rivers, wind, rain, snow, clouds), natural products of living things 
(birdsong, beaver dams, birds’ nests, spiders’ webs, faeces, the smell of a 
rose), and so on. But in one sense, nature consists of individual natural things 
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standing in relations to one another. These things are instances of natural 
kinds—natural species and natural ‘substances’—and they interact through the 
operation of natural forces. So in nature there are, on the one hand, individual 
spatio-temporal items, and on the other, the types that they instantiate and 
the forces under the influence of which they affect one another. 

Is the aesthetic appreciation of nature confined to individuals (and indi- 
viduals as related to one another) or does it extend to kinds? In fact, this 
disjunction does not exhaust the possibilities. Schopenhauer held neither of 
these positions but maintained, instead, that the aesthetic appreciation of 
nature—of the beauty of individual natural objects—is essentially the appreci- 
ation of natural kinds (understood as atemporal items), which are made mani- 
fest to us in the perception of individual instances of those kinds: we appreci- 
ate, not individual natural items, nor natural kinds as realized in the specific 
forms of individuals, but natural kinds themselves, made available to us through 
the medium of the individuals we perceive. But he embraced this view in a 
peculiar form: natural kinds, although non-spatial and atemporal, are essen- 
tially perceptible items, object for a subject, ‘representations’; in the aesthetic 
appreciation of nature we have an especially vivid and compelling perceptual 
awareness of the inner essential nature of the natural kind an individual exem- 
plifies; and each natural kind is beautiful.’ It follows from Schopenhauer’s 
position—and he explicitly drew this conclusion?—that from the aesthetic 
point of view it is immaterial which instance of a natural kind is being contem- 
plated: differences among instances are aesthetically irrelevant, since the 
upshot of aesthetic contemplation is always the same, namely, awareness of 
the natural kind itself, the proper object of aesthetic contemplation. Although 
Schopenhauer’s train of thought is not compelling, it suggests a significant 
difference between the aesthetic appreciation of nature and the appreciation 
of art: whereas two exactly similar objects of the same natural kind, two 
indistinguishable melons or ladybirds or sea trout, for example, must have 
the same aesthetic value in themselves, two exactly similar works of art, as 
has often been pointed out, might differ in artistic meaning with a resulting 
difference in artistic value. 

Much of terrestrial nature has not remained in its natural condition, but has 
been subjected to human interference. Wild animals have been domesticated, 
new strains of plant developed by selective breeding, species native to one 
area have been transplanted to other parts of the world, rivers have been 
dammed, land reclamed from the sea, hillsides terraced, seas polluted, forests 
felled, and so on indefinitely. In some cases, humanity’s influence is detectable 
without specialist knowledge, being manifest in the result, at least in the short 
term; but often this is not so. In any case, much of our natural environment 
displays, for better or worse, the influence of humanity, having been shaped, 
to a greater or lesser extent, and in a variety of ways, by human purposes, so 
that little of the world’s landscape 1s in 2 natural condition. Accordingly, our 
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aesthetic experience of the natural world is often mixed—a mixture of the 
aesthetic appreciation of nature as nature with an additional element, of a 
variable nature, based on human design or purpose or activity." 

A scene can consist entrely of natural objects yet be constructed or planned, 
wholly or in part, by humanity. Accordingly, the portion of the world a 
spectator is appreciating, a landscape, say, might contain only natural things 
but include traces of humanity, in the form of orchards, fields of wheat, or 
pastures on which cows have been put to graze, for example. But it might 
contain both natural and non-natural objects, houses and bridges, for instance. 
In both cases, the presence and character of the non-natural element might or 
might not be determined by aesthetic considerations; and if partly determined 
by aesthetic considerations, this might be in the light of the appearance of the 
non-natural element from the point of view a spectator happens to occupy or 
the path she is following, or not so. But although a natural item is often not 
in its natural state or natural location or habitat, or has arisen only through 
human contrivance or as an intended or ummntended result of human activity, 
or is in a scene composed of natural objects but which has not been naturally 
produced, or is adjacent to or surrounded by non-natural items, or has been 
positioned where it is, not by nature, but by humanity, this does not prevent 
it from being appreciated aesthetically as natural and does not mean that its 
appreciation must be mixed. For whether an item is natural is not the same 
as whether other aspects of the scene or other properties of the item are 
natural, and it is possible, with more or less difficulty in particular cases, to 
focus one’s interest only on what is natural. Whether what you are confronted 
by is (entirely) natural’? is one thing; what it is about the situation you are 
appreciating is another. At a zoo you cannot appreciate an animal in its natural 
environment. But it does not follow that your appreciation must be of a caged 
animal—an animal as caged. Rather, you can ignore its surroundings and- 
appreciate the animal itself (within the limits imposed by its captive state). In 
looking at a fountain, you are not looking at a natural state of affairs. Never- 
theless, you can appreciate some of the perceptible properties of water, a 
natural substance, in particular its liquidity, mobility and the way in which it 
catches the light. All that follows from the fact that much of our natural 
environment displays the influence of humanity and that we are usually con- 
fronted by scenes that in various ways involve artifice is that the aesthetic 
appreciation of nature, if ıt ıs to be pure, must abstract from any design 
imposed on nature, especially a design imposed for artistic or aesthetic effect. ”® 


m 


But if the aesthetic appreciation of nature is the aesthetic appreciation of nature 
as nature, what is meant by a ‘response to nature as nature’? There are two 
obvious possibilities, which I shall call the internal and external conceptions, 
the first given by a strong and the other by a weak reading of the phrase, the 
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external conception being entirely unproblematic. The weak reading under- 
stands the idea in a merely negative fashion: a response to nature as nature is 
just a response to nature not as whatever is opposed to nature—as art [or 
artefact], for example (so that there is no intended meaning or function to be 
understood).'* The strong reading requires more: a response to nature as 
nature is a response to nature, not merely ‘not as art [or artefact]’, but ‘in 
virtue of being natural’. Accordingly, in the case of an aesthetic response to 
a natural item, its being natural constitutes an element of one’s appreciation, 
i.e. of what one appreciates, so that it grounds and enhances, diminishes or 
otherwise transforms the experience. In other words: on the one hand, ‘as 
natural’ might mean ‘not as designed by humanity [or another intelligent 
species|’, so that certain possible aspects of an item—the item’s being an 
artefact, in particular a work of art, and any characteristic of the item that 
being a work of art or another kind of artefact are necessary conditions of— 
are to be deemed irrelevant to its appreciation; on the other hand, ‘as natural’ 
might be understood to imply that the appreciation must be based on the 
item ’s being natural, in which case a replica that mimics the item’s appearance, 
experienced as being non-natural, would not do just as well. 

The requirement imposed by the strong reading might induce scepticism 
about the possibility of the aesthetic appreciation of nature.“ How could an 
aesthetic response be founded on the fact that its object is natural? How could 
the fact that an item is natural be integral to, or integrated into, an aesthetic 
response to it? The answer is, in outline, simple. For it is a general truth that 
we are delighted or otherwise moved by states of affairs, processes, and so 
on under certain concepts or descriptions;’® the descriptions under which we experi- 
ence something properly affect the nature of our response to it; accordingly, 
the fact that we experience something as natural might be integral to the 
emotion we feel towards it, so that if this emotion is a component of an 
aesthetic response to the object, this response is based on the object’s being 
part of nature. 

Consider, for example, the aesthetic appreciation of birdsong. What is the 
object of delight— what do we delight in—when we take an aesthetic delight 
in birdsong as birdsong? As with all other instances of the aesthetic appreciation 
of nature untouched by human hands, the appreciation of birdsong is free 
from a certain constraint of understanding, namely the understanding of its 
meaning as art. This is not to say that if you delight in listening to the songs 
of birds, your delight is aesthetic only 1f you hear the sounds merely as patterns 
of sounds. On the contrary, you hear the sounds as products of [unaided] bodily 
actions, of “voices’, or “whistles’, or ‘warbles’. But you do not hear them as 
intentionally determined by artistic considerations. You delight in the seemingly 
endless and effortless variety of a song thrush’s song—variations in pitch, 
timbre, dynamics, rhythm and vocal attack, for example—but not as the 
product of artistry and not as a construction guided by consideration of its 
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effectiveness as art. The song consists of a series of rhythmic phrases, the 
various segments differing from one another ın the number of sımilar phrases 
that form the segment and in the nature of the constituent phrases, which 
vary in the number, duration, timbre, pitch and loudness of the sounds that 
compose them. These phrases succeed one another but never seem to reach a 
final goal, a final ending; instead, they continue for an indefinite time in a 
way that does not appear to be meanıngful overall. In other words, you hear 
the song as an unpredictable, apparently random mélange of phrases. Now 
the aesthetic listener is not absolutely required to ignore the actual function 
of the bird’s singing, which is to affirm its territory and, perhaps, to attract 
a mate. It might even be possible to appreciate the song not just as ‘music’ 
but as especially well suited to its seductive function, although it is hard to 
see that any such sense of appropriateness by one of us could be securely based 
in an awareness of what it is like to be a female song thrush.” But such a 
possibility aside, the song of a thrush 1s heard as being attractive to listen to, 
in its own right, in abstraction from its function of seducing the opposite sex. 
The object of aesthetic delight is the sounds as issuing ‘naturally’ from a living, 
sentient creature, more specifically, a bird." 

With this illustration in mind, we can retum to and fill in the outline answer 
to the sceptical doubt. In one sense, what you experience when you experience 
an item under one description is not the same as what you experience if you 
experience that item under another, incompatible, description. In other words, 
your experience of an item is sensitive to what you experience it as, so that 
an experience of it under one description has a different phenomenology from 
that of an experience under an incompatible description. Furthermore, the 
description under which you experience something constrains the qualities 
that such an item can manifest to you, that is, that it can display as an item 
of the kind that falls under that description; and so qualities of an item available 
under one description might not be available under another description. It 
follows that there is no difficulty in the idea of a response to nature being a 
response to it as nature. Hence, scepticism about the idea of the aesthetic 
appreciation of nature must be focused specifically on the possibility of an 
aesthetic response to nature as nature. But how easy or difficult ıt is for nature, 
or a particular natural item, to meet the requirement imposed by the internal 
conception turns on the idea of the aesthetic, more specifically, the idea of an 
aesthetic response to something. It is therefore necessary to clarify the idea of 
an aesthetic response. 


IV 


What makes a response aesthetic? Is 1t the intrinsic nature of the response or 
the nature of the features to which ıt is a response? What constitutes aesthetic, 
as opposed to non-aesthetic, appreciation? What is necessary, and what is 
sufficient, for a response to something to be an aesthetic response to that item? 
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Many attempts have been made to capture the notion of what 1s aesthetic, 
concentrating on the idea of aesthetic judgement, or the idea of aesthetic 
properties, or the idea of aesthetic experience, pleasure or emotion, or some 
other aspect of the aesthetic. Perhaps the aesthetic should be elucidated in 
terms of the judgement that lies at the heart of an aesthetic response, the 
judgement that the response ıs founded upon; or in terms of the property or 
properties (Beauty, Sublimity, Gracefulness) it is a response to; or in terms 
of the property it ‘projects’ upon its object (“Beauty’ construed as a projective 
property); or in terms of some other aspect of its phenomenology, its hedonic 
or affective character, for example; or in terms of a reaction, positive, negative 
or one of indifference, to certain kinds of property, e.g. immediately percept- 
ible qualities, manifest to the person who has no non-perceptual knowledge 
of the object, or, instead, the object’s ‘form’, in either case the reaction being 
to the object’s appearance, not to what it actually 1s; or in terms of a response 
caused and sustained by a specific kind of attitude (‘the aesthetic attitude’) 
adopted towards an object; or in terms of a distinctive kind of value, ‘aesthetic 
value’; or in terms of some combination of these suggestions. But such 
attempts do not command assent, if they are seen as attempts to capture some 
commonly and pre-theoretically recognized notion of the aesthetic. And it is 
unhelpful merely to be told that the idea of the aesthetic, as commonly under- 
stood, lacks an essence, covering an indeterminate set of heterogeneous 
responses. 

It is true that the idea of the aesthetic, both in everyday speech and philo- 
sophy, is too indefinite and multivalent to merit close attention. The best that 
can be hoped for, therefore, is an account that captures what, once articulated, 
appears to be central to at least one familiar conception of the idea; that is 
neutral about the relative importance or priority of art and nature within the 
field of the aesthetic; and that chimes with our own experience of nature, art 
and other objects of aesthetic interest. An attractive conception of the aesthetic 
along these lines represents a response as being aesthetic insofar as the response 
is directed at the experienced properties of an item,” the nature and arrange- 
ment of its elements or the interrelationships among its parts or aspects, and 
which involves a felt positive or negative reaction to the item, considered in 
itself, rather than as satisfying a pre-existing desire for the existence of some- 
thing of that kind,” so that what governs the response 1s whether the object is 
intrinsically rewarding or displeasing to experience in itself. Such a conception 
applies to nature and art; it allows for the aesthetic appreciation of sport, 
juggling, circus acts, furniture, clothes, wine, motor cars, machines and tools 
of all kinds, and much else; ıt does not discriminate against certain kinds of 
percepuble property in favour of one privileged kind; and it does not restrict 
aesthetic experience to a small class of categories (such as experiences of the 
beautiful and the sublime). For the present purpose it does not matter if this 
conception is thought not to exhaust the nature of an aesthetic response, or 
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to be inferior to some alternative conception, as long as the satisfaction of the 
condition it articulates is considered sufficient for a response reasonably to be 
deemed aesthetic. 


V 


We now have an understanding of the idea of (the internal conception of) a 
response to nature as nature, and also the idea of an aesthetic response. If we 
marry these two ideas we have the idea of an aesthetic response to nature as 
nature. What this comes to is, in effect, the idea of a response to a natural 
item, grounded on its naturalness—on its being a part of nature or on its being 
a specific kind of natural item — focused on its elements or aspects as structured 
or interrelated in the item, the item being expenenced as intrinsically reward- 
ing, unrewarding or displeasing, the hedonic character of the reaction being 
‘disinterested’. So the question is whether—and, if so, how-nature, or a par- 
ticular natural item, can be the intentional object of such a response. In what 
way, if any, can the fact that something is natural, or a certain kind of natural 
thing, ground an aesthetic response to it? 

How the very naturalness of an object—the mere fact that the object is 
natural, not its being a natural thing of a certain kind—can properly ground 
an aesthetic response to it is severely limited,” for what is common to all 
natural items in virtue of being natural is only a negative, not a positive, 
characteristic: they must not be the products of human skill or design. This 
leaves only such a possibility as marvelling at the fact that something as beauti- 
ful, attractive or remarkable as this—a rainbow or the exquisite fan-shaped 
leaf of a ginkgo, for example—is a product of nature. So if the idea of the 
aesthetic appreciation of nature as nature (on the internal conception) is coher- 
ent and the aesthetic appreciation of nature can have a more substantial founda- 
tion than the mere naturalness of its object, there must be aspects or properties 
that a natural item can possess in virtue of which it can be appreciated aesthet- 
ically as natural. What kinds of feature might these be? 

Now nature exhibits 2 remarkable variety of very different kinds of things— 
living and non-living, sentient and non-sentient, animal and non-animal, and 
so on—and the aesthetic appreciation of nature ranges over everything in 
nature,“ often in more than one way, involving either a single perceptual 
mode or a combination, focusing on a single natural object, at rest or in 
motion, at a moment or over time, or a product of a natural object, or a 
complex of natural items, or a natural process, or an appearance or umpression 
(perhaps 2 changing one, as when mist slowly clears or the sun rises or sets). 
It would therefore be exceptionally daunting and probably fruitless to attempt 
an exhaustive account of the kinds of aspects in virtue of which natural items 
can be appreciated aesthetically as natural. But the principle that would under- 
lie such an attempt 1s clear. The crucial question is, what qualities capable of 
aesthetic appreciation—in themselves or in virtue of their contribution to an 
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overall aesthetic effect or structure—might be possessed by an item in virtue 
of being natural or in virtue of being a certain kind of natural item? So what 
is required is the identification of characteristics that are capable of figuring 
in aesthetic appreciation, whether this is positive or negative, and that accrue 
to an item only in virtue of its being a natural item of a certain kind. 

It is easy to indicate examples of such charactenstics. Por instance, there are 
qualities that can accrue to something only because it is a form of life. A 
living thing has a history of a distinctive kind, a life of growth and decline, 
nourished by its environment, at the mercy of the elements, perhaps 
responding to or anticipating changes in the seasons, its external appearance 
being determined by natural processes and structures within it; and this enables 
its condition at a certain time to be seen as a stage in or phase of its develop- 
ment, wherein it is flourishing or wilting, in a state of need or decay, and as 
contrasting with earlier or later conditions. Thus the fact that a natural item 
is a tree allows its form to be seen as determined by its internal nature, its 
age, its habitat and the friendly or hostile forces of nature, and its condition 
at any time of the year to be seen as determined by the cycle of the seasons. 
This enables the aesthetic observer to delight not only in the visual appearance 
of its blossoms, say, but in what they indicate, and to experience the flowering 
of the tree as a manifestation and beautiful expression of the resurgence of life 
triggered by the arrival of spring; or to marvel at the way in which the tree, 
restricted by its intrinsic nature, has adjusted to the constraints imposed on it 
by its location, its environment and the climate. Again, there are many kinds 
of quality that accrue to an item only in virtue of its being a sentient thing, 
capable of locomotion. For example, only sentient creatures can be seen as 
looking at or otherwise perceiving the world, and in particular as being aware 
of the presence of another creature, and so as explonmng, hunting, diving, 
disputing a territory or engaging in courtship rituals; and there are styles of 
movement that are specific to sentient creatures, as with the graceful move- 
ments of a gazelle, and styles of movement that only sentient creatures of a 
certain kind of capable of, as with the various forms of the flight of birds. 
These open the possibility of a distinctive kind of aesthetic dehght—at the 
cavorting of an otter or a school of dolphins at play or the exploratory behavi- 
our of a fox cub, for instance. Furthermore, the parts of both sentient and 
non-sentient living things, animals and plants, for example, have natural func- 
tions and a sentient creature has a style of life determined by its nature. In 
each kind of case, there is a possible source of aesthetic delight focused on the 
idea of suitability: the parts of these living things can be seen as manifestly 
or strikingly suitable to discharging their functions, especially in the given 
environment and climate, and the creature can be seen as perfectly suited to 
its style of life.” 

As these examples show, there is no inherent difficulty in the concept of 
the aesthetic appreciation of nature: whichever conception of a response to 
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nature as nature is preferred, the idea of the aesthetic appreciation of nature 
as nature is coherent and it is possible for the aesthetic appreciation of nature 
to be solidly founded on characteristics that accrue to items in virtue of their 
being natural items of certain kinds. 


VI 


A further clarification of the idea of the aesthetic appreciation of nature is 
achieved by the resolution of a number of interlinked issues about the identi- 
fication of natural things, ignorance of their nature, mistakes about them, and 
the relevance of ‘scientific’ understanding. What kind of understanding of 
nature does a correct and full aesthetic appreciation of it require? Do we 
need the knowledge of the natural scientist—the naturalist, the geologist, the 
biologist and the ecologist? Does experiencing something with ‘scientific’ 
understanding of it deepen or enhance the aesthetic appreciation of it? Does 
it matter aesthetically whether you correctly experience something as being a 
certain type of natural phenomenon or of natural kind K? Does it matter 
whether you misexperience something as being of a certain natural kind?” 
Does it matter whether you are, not mistaken about, but ignorant of the 
natural kind you are appreciating?” 

Clearly, the mere ability to identify things as being of certain types on the 
basis of their appearance, to classify them (either under ‘everyday’ or ‘tech- 
nical’ categories), to give names to them—to clouds, for example—does not 
thereby endow the subject with an enhanced appreciation of nature, although 
it may be the result of or encourage or facilitate a heightened or finer or richer 
awareness of natural features.” But there are cases where knowledge of the 
nature of a phenomenon—not merely -the ability to identify that type—can 
transform one’s aesthetic experience of nature. People have thicker or thinner 
conceptions of the nature of the phenomena which they see or otherwise 
perceive under concepts of those phenomena: children have exceptionally thin 
conceptions, adults have conceptions of greater and varying thickness. The 
thicker the conception, the greater the material available to transform the 
subject’s aesthetic experience of nature. It follows that people can recruit to 
their perceptions of natural phenomena different levels of understanding, 
superficial or deep. If you have the nght kind of understanding of nature, you 
can recruit to your perceptual experience of nature relevant thoughts, emo- 
tions and images unavailable to those who lack that understanding—as when 
you see a ‘shooting star’ as the glow of a meteor burning in the earth’s atmo- 
sphere, or a gigantic crater as having been produced by the impact of a meteor- 
ite, or a canyon as having been cut by a swift-flowing river, or a mountain 
as a massive block of rock thrust up by enormous pressures beneath the earth’s 
surface, or—an extreme case-the Himalayas as the product of a collision 
between the Indian subcontinent and the main bulk of Asia, or obsidian as a 
coal-black volcanic glass composed of fast-cooled lava, or stalactites, stalag- 
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mites and helictites as formed by minerals deposited by dripping water, or 
broomrape as a parasite that feeds on other plants. And the transformation 
your experience undergoes when relevant knowledge is enlisted carries with 
it the possibility of varieties of aesthetic appreciation of nature and species of 
aesthetic emotional responses otherwise unavailable.” If when looking at a 
cloud you identify its type as cumulonimbus, your aesthetic experience is not 
thereby transformed. But if, in virtue of additional knowledge, you see the 
anvil top and ragged base of a cumulonimbus as a thundercloud, your impres- 
sion of the cloud might change, for you might now have a sense of power in 
the cloud and see it as shaped by powerful forces at work in it; and this sense 
of power will inform your experience and change the nature of your aesthetic 
response. Or consider the experience of looking at the Milky Way. As a 
child, you might experience it just as a white streak with a somewhat milky 
appearance running across the night sky. You might then come to see it as 
being the appearance of an exceptional congregation of stars in that region of 
the night sky, but possess no greater understanding of it. Finally, when you 
realize the truth about what you are seeing and why you are seeing it, your 
experience can assume quite a different nature: you now experience the Milky 
Way as the view into the heart of our galaxy, and by the use of your imagina- 
tion you ‘see’ yourself as located on a small planet of a minor star on one of 
the spiralling arms near the edge of the galaxy into whose heart you are 
looking. A correct understanding of what is visible in the night sky thus 
makes possible a transformation of your experience from a condition in which 
you are struck by a milky path running across the sky to one in which your 
position in the universe-your position and that of everyone else you care 
about-is manifest to you in a manner that encourages an awareness of the 
minute stage on which the history of humanity unfolds, the peripheral status 
of what happens on the earth even in our own galaxy, the awesome immensity 
of the multitude of stars that compose that galaxy, and the realization that you 
are forever isolated from whatever civilizations, perhaps countlessly many, are 
present elsewhere in space and that you must remain ignorant of their different 
natures and histories, no matter how fascinating these might be. Such 
thoughts, harnessed to your perceptual experience, constitute an important 
change in your perspective, and are likely to produce one of those peculiar 
combinations of mental states that have been called experiences of the sub- 
lime*!—in this case a feeling of wonder combined with an experience of vul- 
nerability woven together with a sense of the relative insignificance of your 
individual self, a mental state with both a positive and 2 negative side, a 
duality that has often been thought of as the hallmark of an experience of the 
sublime. 

But this is not to say that knowledge of the nature of a phenomenon always 
endows the subject with the ability to transform her perception of the world 
and facilitate an enhancement of aesthetic appreciation. Many of us know the 
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explanation of rainbows, but not so many of us know the explanation of 
supernumerary bows. In either case, it seems that possession of the explana- 
tion does not make possible an aesthetic experience of its object that is other- 
wise unavailable. Most of us know that water is H,O, but this knowledge 
does not enable an enhanced aesthetic appreciation of water, ın dew, must, 
rain, snow, rivers or waterfalls, for example. For knowledge of the nature of 
a natural phenomenon to be able to effect a transformation of the subject’s 
aesthetic experience of it, the knowledge must be such that it can permeate 
or inform the perception of the phenomenon, so that what the subject sees it 
as is different from how it is seen by someone who lacks the requisite know- 
ledge. We do not see water or copper differently from one who is ignorant 
of their nature: we do not see water as H,O or copper as possessing atomic 
number 29, for the knowledge we bring to our perception 1s not such as to 
integrate with the perception in such a manner as to generate a new perceptual- 
cum-imaginative content of experience. 

If you misexperience an item as being of natural kind K through mispercep- 
tion, then of course your aesthetic appreciation of it is malfounded. But to 
misexperience an item as being of a certain natural kind is not of any aesthetic 
significance if, first, there is no error in perception, and, second, the mistake 
is merely a matter of getting the name wrong, as when I can see a flower 
perfectly clearly, mistakenly take it to be an orchid (when in fact it ıs a 
fritillary) and have no further knowledge of or belief about either kind. Sup- 
pose, however, that you do have some relevant knowledge of two natural 
kinds and you misidentify the natural kind to which an item belongs, the 
mistake not being founded on misperception. In such a case, the item will 
usually possess many aspects that you can respond to aesthetically without 
error as aspects of a natural thing, although you are mistaken about what kind 
of thing it 1s.” But if you aesthetically appreciate a natural object as an instance 
of natural kind K, and it is not of kind K, then your appreciation 1s, ın that 
respect, malfounded, and an awareness of your mistake undermines that aspect 
of your appreciation. For it is no longer available to you with respect to that 
object and you must reject as mistaken the enjoyment or excitement you felt 
that arose from this misapprehension. Furthermore, your misidentification 
might in any case result in aesthetic deprivation, for the correct identification 
of the type of natural object before you might enable an additional element 
of aesthetic appreciation of nature as nature: perceiving the thing under its 
true kind might allow not only the appreciation of all that the mistaken ident- 
fication allows that is not malfounded, but something aesthetically valuable 
in addition. 


Malcolm Budd, Department of Philosophy, University College London, Gower 
Street, London WC1E 6BT, UK 
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NOTES 


But in fact the relevant understanding of the 
concept of nature cannot be determined by 
putting aesthetic considerations entirely to 
one side: the desired diusunction between the 
natural and the non-natural can be drawn 
only by beanng in mimd the purpose for 
which ıt 1s required. 

Of course, ths ıs not the only way of 
understandmg the idea of the aesthetic 
appreciation of nature, which might instead 
be understood to mean no more than the 
aesthetic appreciation of anythmg that 1s 
available m nature for aesthetic apprec 
ation— any natural thing or phenomenon that 
ws suscepuble of aesthetic apprecianon. But 
just as artistic appreciation 1s the appreciation 
of art as art, so the aesthetic appreciation of 
nature should be understood to demand the 
appreaaton of nature as nature. It will be 
clear that my conception of the aesthenc 
appreciation of nature requires that one 
appreciates nature wrider a concept, so that on 
Kant’s understanding of the expenence of 
findmg something ‘freely’ beautnful, the 
aesthetic appreciation of nature ıs umposs- 
ible—a conclumon profoundly unsympath- 
etic to Kant, grven the special claim he makes 
for 1t See note 14. 

It follows that those who have assigned 
primacy to the aesthetic appreciation of art 
will find it hard to accommodate the aesthetic 
appreciation of nature as nature The account 
of the aesthetic that I later offer asmgns 
priority neither to the appreciation of art nor 
to the appreciation of nature Of course, art 
can be imposed on nature, m which case 
aesthetic appreciation will combine the 
aesthetic appreciation of art with the aesthetic 
appreciation of nature as nature See note Io. 
Those who have regarded nature as an 
artefact of God and have delighted aes- 
thetically m it as such a creation, so that their 
appreciation 1s permeated by the idea of it as 
the creanon of God, appreciate nature as an 
artefact, but not thereby as a work of art 
(unless ıt 18 God’s revealed intenuon that it 
should be so regarded) The aesthetic ap- 
precianon of nature might well be under- 
stood to require that nature 1s not seen as an 


oF 


artefact, which would appear to mile that the 
aesthetic appreciation of nature as an artefact 
of God falls outside the aesthetic apprematon 
of nature as nature, but an artifact is normally 
something made from what is present in 
nature, and the creanon of nature ex mhio, 
rather than from pre-cxstung natural things, 
might well be thought, in virtue of its 
exceptional character, to fall outside the 
requirement, Nevertheless, the aesthenc 
apprecianon of nature as an artefact of God 
conceives of nature as bemg designed, and 
inasmuch as God's design ıs read into nature 
its appreciation differs in a crucial respect 
from the aesthetic appreciation of nature as 
nature. 

In a different context Hume wrote ‘our 
answer to this question depends upon the 
defimtion of the word, Nature, than which 
there is none more ambiguous and 
equivocal’ (David Hume, A Treatise of 
Human Nature, Book II, Part I, $0. 
‘Man-made’ ıs here understood not only ma 
gender-free sense, but as mcluding anything 
made by another, non-human, intelligent 
species as 2 result of a deamon to do so, if 
there should be such a species ın the universe. 
But msofar as it 1s a human artefact (usually 
a self-artefact), it 1s 2 natural item stamped 
with human activity, even if not 
‘aestheticized’ by human design. In one 
sense, what makes 2 human body a natural 
object—whether it has been produced 
naturally or by aruficial means—1s the fact 
that its prnaple of growth as it endures 
through time 1s a matter of nature, not 
human contnvance’ as with certam other 
kinds of natural objects, trees, for example, 
the pattern of growth of human bodies 1s 
mherent m them. 

Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and 
Representation, trans E. F J. Payne (New 
York: Dover Publications, 1969), Vol 1, 
M41, and ‘On the Metaphymcs of the 
Beaunful and Aesthetics’, §21a, m Parerga and 
Paralipomena, Vol. 2, trans E. F J. Payne 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974). Schopen- 
hauer’s thoughts about the aesthenc appeal 
of natural ensembles of natural objects, 
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rather than the aesthetic contemplanon of an 
individual natural thing, reveal his difficulty 
in accommodanng the insights yielded by 
his own aesthetic experience within the 
general framework of his metaphysics and 
aesthetics 

Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and 
Representation, Vol. 1, §41 

See Kendall L. Walton, ‘Categores of Art’, 
The Philosophical Review, LXXIX (1970), 
and Arthur C Danto, The Transfiguration of 
the Commonplace (London. Harvard U.P., 
1983). 

From an aesthetic pomt of view, the 
imposition of art on the natural world, or 
making a portion of nature mto a work of 
art, as with garden design or the art of 
landscape, the aesthetic appreciation of 
which requires two forms of aesthetic 
appreciation to function hand in hand, 1s of 
special mterest There are mgnificant 
differences berween the appeal of ‘wild’ 
nature and any form of domesticated nature 
or mature stamped with human design, and 
within the second class there are further 
differences, especially between those 
instances subjected to art and those not so 
subjected. 

If to be completely natural a scene must lack 
all signs of humanity, there cannot be people 
init Ifall chat needs to be missing are signs 
of human artfice, then, since human bodies 
are natural objects, but clothed human bodies 
are not, although the scene cannot contam 
clothed human bodies ıt can contain naked 
human bodies—szo long as they do not 
mndicate artifice (But perhaps the manifest 
possibility of human artifice, as indicated by 
the presence of human bodies, might be 
thought to detract from the naturalness of 
the scene, thus avoiding this cunous result.) 
A beholder might not be aware that a 
landscape has been m some ways designed 
by humamty and might delight m it as 
nature’s handiwork. In such a case, although 
the delight in the way in which the elements 
of the landscape relate to one another is 
aesthetic delight in what 1s taken to be nature 
as nature, 1t is malfounded. it 1s not delight 
in what actually is natural as being natural. 

In fact, taking nature to be opposed to art (or 
artefactualty), the external concepnon can 
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assume two forms, the non-artistc and the 
ant-artistic. The non-artistic construes ‘as 
nature’ to mean only ‘not in virtue of being a 
work of art’. An example of the non-arustic 
response would be this. an observer comes 
across an object, does not know, and us 
indifferent to, whether it 1s a natural object 
or a work of art, yet finds its appearance 
beaunful (whatever the status of the object 
might be) The anti-artustic construes ‘as 
nature’ to mean ‘in virtue of lacking the 
distinctive propernes of works of art’ In this 
case, the observer is not mdifferent to 
whether the object appreciated 1s a work of 
nature or of art; on the contrary, the 
observer’s response is founded on the 
thought that the object ıs not art. 

Kant inmsted that you experience an object 
as beng ‘freely’, as opposed to 
‘dependently’, beaunful only if your 
pleasure in perceiving it 1s founded on ` 
nothing other than, as I shall put it, the 
analogue content of your perception of an 
object's intrinsic nature, and then only on 
the percerved ‘form’ of the object, so that 
any other concepts under which you 
percerve it play no essenual role im 
generating and maintaming the pleasure. He 
also held that the aesthetic appreciation of 
natural beauty 1s, paradigmatically, a matter 
of free beauty This conjunction of views 
implies that there 1s no such thing as the 
aesthetic appreciation of nature as beauuful, 
m the internal sense The moral ıs that 
expenencing an item weder a concept has a 
much greater sgnificance in aesthenc 
experience than is credited to it by Kant’s 
aesthetic theory 

To experience O under description ‘D’ is for 
it to seem to you in your expenence that O 
w D: ths is how your experience 
represents O 

We cannot even reasonably conclude how in 
the most fundamental sense it sounds to a 
song thrush on the bams of how it sounds to 
us For example, a song thrush might hear 
additional sounds in the song, sounds too 
high for us to hear. 

But is this quite right? To appreciate it fully 
does one need to appreciate it as the song of 
a bird, specifically? And, if so, as the song 
of a particular kind of bird, a blackbird, for 
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example? Most of us acquire, at best, the 
concept of a certam type of bird and, 
perhaps, an idea of the look of a bird of that 
type, or an ability to recognize such a bird 
by sight. Aesthetic appreciation of a bird's 
song appears to be the same before and after 
you learn which type of bird it ıs, or 
whether you know it’s a song thrush, say, 
and how a song thrush looks, at rest or m 
flight. 

Leaving ande his misbegotten notion of an 
‘aesthetic idea’, Kant operated with an 
exceptionally clear and mintmal conception 
of the aesthetic: a judgement is aesthetic 1f 
and only if ıt is one whose ‘determining 
ground’ cannot be other than ‘subjective’, 
that is, a feeling of pleasure or displeasure 
(see Immanuel Kant, Critique of Aesthetic 
Judgement, §1). And he distinguished three 
pontive types (although there are more): the 
Judgement that an item ıs pleasant, the 
judgement that an item is beautiful, and the 
judgement that an item is sublime. (In fact, 
Kant maintained that we speak mmproperly 
in predicanng sublunity of a natural item: 
the natural item is only the occasion of our 
becoming comscious of our superionty to 
nature m being moral agents, the expenence 
of which is properly called ‘sublime’.) In 
what follows, I am not rejecting this 
conception but offering a rather more 
substantial conception of the aesthetrc—or, 
at least, of an aesthetic response. Jerrold 
Levinson presents a superior conception of 
aesthetic pleasure in his ‘pleasure, aesthetic’, 
m David Cooper (ed,), A Companion to 
Aesthetics (Oxford: Blackwell, 1992); 
Kendall Walton presents a supenor 
conception of aesthetic value (and also 
aesthenc pleasure) in ‘How Marvelous! 
Toward a Theory of Aesthetic Value’, The 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Critiasm, Vol. 
g1, No. 3 Gummer 1993). 

‘An item’ mecludes not just physical objects 
or combinations of objects, or types, but 
also appearances, events, processes and any 
other kind of thmg that is susceptible of 
aesthetic appreciation “Experienced 
properties’ is to be understood m an 
al-embracing sense, covering not only 
ummediately perceptible properties, but also 
relational, representanonal, symbolic and 
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emotional properties, and including the type 
or kind of thing the item is experienced as 
being. 
This means that aesthetic pleasure is 
“dimnterested’ in Kant’s sense (see op. at., 
$2). 
Traditionally, the aesthenc appreciation of 
nature was often thought of as connsting of 
two (positive) kinds: the aesthetic experience 
of the beautiful and the aesthetic experience 
of the subhme. How comprehensive this 
typology 1s, and in particular whether ıt 1s 
exhaustive of the possibilities, depends on 
how these two kinds of experience are 
characterized. It will not be exhaustve 
unless the beautiful covers all purely positive 
possible aesthetic responses to nature, and 
the sublime all positive responses with an 
admixture of negative emoton. 
Compare and contrast the difficulty m seeing 
how the mere fact that an item 1s a work of 
art—rather than some specific property it 
possesses in virtue of bemg, not nature, but a 
work of art—could ground an aesthenc 
response to the item as a work of art. 
The aesthetic appreciation of nature is often 
restricted to the ‘macroscopic’. But there is 
no good reason for excluding microscopic 
entities or the appearances of natural items 
(mowflakes, for example) when seen, not 
with the naked eye, but under a microscope. 
There is no relevant difference between 
unaided perception, perception by means of 
2 microscope and many other forms of aided 
perception—percepnon of distant objects by 
optical telescopes, for example. 

‘It is evident, that one considerable source 
of beawty in all anmmals is the advantage 
which they reap from the parucular 
structure of their lumbs and members, 
suitably to the particular manner of life, to 
which they are by nature destined’ (David 
Hume, As Enquiry Concerning The Principles 
of Morals, Sect. VI, Part H). The well-known 
opening lines of Hopkins’ The Windhover, 
which seek to capture a falcon’s manner of 
fhght and an observer’s emotional response 
to the enviable ability thar enables the falcon 
to flourish in the element in which it must 
live, provide a vivid illustration: 

I caught this mommg morning’s mimon, 
kmg- / dom of daylight’s dauphm, 
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dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon, in his riding / 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady 
air, and stridmg / High there, how he rung 
upon the rein of 2 wimpling wing / In hus 
ecstasy! then off, off forth on swing, / As 2 
skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend: 
the huri and ghdmg / Rebuffed the big 
wind My heart in hiding / Surred for a 
bird,—the achieve of, the mastery of the 
thing! 

As Allen Carlson has argued: see, for 
example, ‘Appreciation and the Natural 
Environment’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Critcsm, Vol 37 (1979), reprinted in 
Alex Neil and Aaron Ridley (eds), Arguing 
about Art (London: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 
1995) 

The question concerns the miusidentificanon 
of the natural kind to which the object 
belongs, not the musidentficanon of a 
natural object as a work of art or vice versa 
This other question (along with much else, 
especially significant differences between the 
aesthenc appreciation of nature and artistic 
appreciahon, about which I have sad 
nothing m this paper) 1s well dealt with in R- 
W. Hepburn’s semmal essay ‘Contemporary 
Aesthencs and the Neglect of Natural 
Beauty’, m B Williams and A. Montefiore 
(eds), British Analytical Philosophy (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1966), reprinted 
in Hepburn’s ‘Wonder’ and Other Essays 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh U.P., 1984). There 
are further kands of misunderstanding of the 
natural world that affect the aesthetic 


appreciation of nature, but these are also not 
my concer here 

Ignorance about the natural land you are 
appreciaung can be more or less extreme: 
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you might see a flower but not as 2 flower, 
only as a coloured three-dumensional natural 
object of some kind jutting from the earth; 
or you might see an arum lily as a flower of 
some kind, but one that you do not 


recognize 
® But unless you see O as being of natural 


kind K, you cannot experience it as being, 
or not beng, an especially beautiful 
specumen of that kind. 


X The transformation of perception effected 


by knowledge of the nature of an object of 
aesthetic appreciation will by no means 
always result m an mtensfication of 
aesthetic delight. On the contrary, it can 
diminish or erase it, a8 might happen when 
a plant is seen as poisonous; or the beautiful 
appearance of a turquoie sea anemone 
might recede or disappear when its 
protuberances are seen as tentacles with the 


power to paralyse small prey and i 
greenish centre is seen as its mouth. 


3! Kant disallowed such thoughts to enter into 


the expenence of the sublime in nature, but 
his reason for doing so 1s not compelling 
(sce Immanuel Kant, Critique of Aesthetic 
Judgement, ‘General Remark upon the 
Exposition of Aesthenc Reflective 


Judgements’) 


2 As Noel Carroll has emphasized, and has 


illustrated with someone’s taking a whale to 
be a fish, rather than a mammal. see his ‘On 
Being Moved by Nature. Between Religion 
and Natural History’, in Salim Kemal and 
Ivan Gaskell (eds), Landscape, Natural Beauty 
and the Arts (Cambridge. Cambridge U.P., 
1993), reprinted in Alex Neill and Aaron 
Radley (eds), Arguing about Art (London: 
McGraw-Hill Inc , 1995) 
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MODERATE MORALISM 
Noél Carroll 


I. INTRODUCTION 


For ALMOST three decades, public discourse about art has become increasingly 
preoccupied with moral issues. Indeed, the discussion of literature in some 
precincts of the humanities nowadays is nearly always in terms of morals, or, 
as its proponents might prefer to say, in terms of politics (though here I must 
hasten to add that the politics in question are generally of the sort that is 
underwritten by a moral agenda). Moreover, the artworld itself has begun to 
reflect this preoccupation to the extent that disgruntled critics have started to 
wonder aloud when artists are going to become interested in making art again 
and are going to give up preaching. Remember the fracas over the 1993 
Whitney Biennial? Or, look at virtually any issue of the New Criterion. 

Of course, by remarking that this is a tendency recently come to the fore, 
I mean to signal that things have not always been this way. Within living 
memory, or, at least, within my memory, J still recall being admonished as 
an undergraduate not to allow my attention to wander ‘outside the text’— 
where such things as moral questions lurked, as if, so to speak, on ‘the wrong 
side of the tracks’. 

My own initiation into the artworld occurred during the heyday of 
minimalism, which was understood alternatively as a project of aesthetic 
research into the essential conditions of painting or as an exercise in the 
phenomenology of aesthetic perception. In either case, it went without saying 
that the appropriate focus of one’s attention was what was imprecisely called 
formal problems rather than, say, moral or political ones. In those days, it 
remained a common article of faith that the artistic realm is autonomous, 
somehow hermetically sealed off from the rest of our social practices and 
concerns. To talk about art from a moral point of view belied a failure of 
taste or intelligence, or, more likely, both. 

The changes in criticism and artistic creativity to which I have already 
broadly alluded are, in part, explicit departures from and rebellions against 
the belief ın the autonomy of art. Though admittedly often excessive, if not 
sometimes even downright paranoid, these developments, I feel, provide a 
generally healthy corrective to formalism and its corresponding doctrine of 
artistic autonomy. Yet of all the disciplines ready to acknowledge the 
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limitations of the presupposition of art’s autonomy, contemporary analytic 
philosophy of art has been the slowest. A bnef examination of the 
philosophical literature that has been produced since the end of World War I 
easily confirms that the relation of art to morality is a topic that has received 
and that continues to receive scant attention. 

Perhaps one reason for this temporal lag is philosophy’s status as a 
second-order discipline; the owl Minerva needs a functioning runway from 
which to take off. But, in any event, the recent resurgence of moralistic art 
and criticism should remind us, as Plato, Aristotle and even Hume already 
knew, that there are intimate relations between at least some art and morality 
that call for philosophical comment. One of the purposes of this paper 1s to 
contnbute to the discussion of the relation of art to morality. 

Moreover, it ıs my conviction that philosophy has a useful job to perform 
within the context of renewed interest in the moral dimension of art. For, 
although a great deal of contemporary criticism presupposes that art can be 
discussed and even evaluated morally, little effort has been devoted to working 
out the philosophical foundations of moral critiasm beyond loudly and 
insistently protesting that the doctrines of formalism and artistic autonomy 
are obviously wrongheaded, repressive and undoubtedly pernicious. But this 
stance, it seems to me, simply ignores the powerful intuitions that underlie 
the claims in favour of artistic autonomy. Thus, in this paper, I will review 
two forms of autonomism—what I call radical autonomism and moderate 
autonomism —in order to argue dialectically for an alternative position which 
I call moderate moralism.' 


I. RADICAL AUTONOMISM 


Radical autonomism is the view that art is a strictly autonomous realm of 
practice. It is distinct from other social realms which pursue cognitive, 
political or moral value. On this account, because art is distinct from other 
realms of social value, 1t is inappropriate or even incoherent to assess artworks 
in terms of their consequences for cognition, morality and politics. In fact, 
according to Clive Bell, perhaps the best known radical autonomist, ıt 1s 
virtually unintelligible to talk of art qua art in terms of non-aesthetic concerns 
with cognition, morality, politics and so on.? 

Autonomism of any sort provides an attractive antidote to the views of 
Plato, Tolstoy and innumerable other puritanical art critics. Opposing them, 
the autonomist maintains that art is intrinsically valuable, and that it is not 
and should not be subservient to ulterior or external purposes, such as 
promoting moral education. In this, autonomism appeals to the intuition, 
though maybe it is only a modern intuition already informed by autonomism, 
that artworks can be valuable, perhaps in virtue of the beauty they deliver to 
disinterested attention, irrespective of their social consequences. 
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We value artworks for their own sake, it is said—i.e. for the way in which 
they engage us, apart from questions of instrumental value. Autonomism 
squares with the intuition that what is valuable about our experiences of art 
is the way in which artworks absorb our attention and command our interest 
which, in turn, is part of the reason that artworks associated with obsolete 
systems of belief, both cognitive and moral, can nonetheless remain 
compelling. For, the autonomist claims, it is the artwork’s design rather than 
its content that holds our attention. 

In addition, autonomism is a satisfying doctrine for anyone who approaches 
the question of the nature of art with essentialist biases—that is, with the 
expectation that everything we call art will share a uniquely common 
characteristic which pertains distinctly to all and only art. This is the card that 
Clive Bell plays when he announces that unless we can identify such a 
common, uniquely defining feature for art, then when we use the concept, 
we gibber. 

Of course, by declaring art to be utterly separate from every other realm 
of human practice, the autonomist secures the quest for essentialism at a single 
stroke, if only by negation, by bolding asserting that art has nothing to do 
with anything else. It is a unique form of activity with its own purposes and 
standards of evaluation, generally calibrated in terms of formal achievement. 

That those standards do not involve moral considerations, moreover, can 
be supported, autonomists argue, by noting that moral assessment cannot be 
an appropriate measure of artistic value, since not all artworks possess a moral 
dimension. I call this the common denominator argument. It presupposes that 
any evaluative measure that can be brought to bear on art should be applicable 
to all art. But since certain works of art—including some string quartets and 
some abstract visual designs—may be altogether bereft of moral significance, 
it makes no sense, so the argument goes, to raise issues of morality when 
assessing artworks. Moral evaluation is never appropriate to artworks, in 
short, because it 1s not universally applicable. 

Likewise, that we are willing to call some artworks good despite their moral 
limitations —despite the fact that their moral insights may be paltry or even 
flawed—fits nicely with the autonomist contention that art has nothing to do 
with morality, as does the fact that with certain works of art, questions of 
morality make no sense whatsoever. The autonomist accounts for these 
putative facts by saying that art is valuable for its own sake and that it has its 
own unique grounds for assessment; art has its own purposes, and, therefore, 
its own criteria of evaluation. 

Autonomism rides on the unexceptionable observation that art appears to 
aim, first and foremost, at being absorbing. The so-called aesthetic experience 
ıs centripetal. Thus, if the artwork essentially aims at our absorption in it, 
then it is valuable for its own sake. The thought that art is valuable for its 
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own sake, in turn, is believed to imply that it is not valuable for other reasons, 
especially cognitive, moral and political ones. However, this conclusion is a 
non sequitur. For, in ways to be pursued below, some art may be absorbing 
exactly because of the way in which it engages, among other things, the moral 
life of its audiences. That 1s, just because we value art for the way in which 
it commands our undivided attention, this does not preclude that some art 
commands our attention in this way just because it is interesting and engaging 
cognitively and/or, for our purposes, morally. 

The autonomist is certainly correct to point out that it is mappropriate 
to invoke moral considerations in evaluating all art. Some art, at least, is 
altogether remote from moral considerations. And in such cases, moral 
discourse with reference to the artworks in question may not only be 
strained and out of place, but conceptually confused. Nevertheless, the fact 
that it may be a mistake to mobilize moral discourse with reference to 
some pure orchestral music or some abstract painting has no implications 
about whether it is appropnate to do so with respect to King Lear or 
Potemkin, since those works of art are expressly designed to elicit moral 
reactions, and it is part of the form of life to which they belong that 
audiences respond morally to them on the basis of their recognition that 
that is what they are intended to do, given the relevant social practices. 
That ıs, with cases like these, it is not peculiar, tasteless or dumb to talk 
about the artworks in question from a moral point of view, but normatively 
correct or appropriate, given the nature of the artworks in relation to the 
language game in which such talk occurs. 

The common-denominator argument presupposes that there must be a 
single scale of evaluation that applies to all artworks. Whether or not there 
is such a scale—a vexed question if there ever was one—can be put to the 
side, however, because even if there is such a scale, that would fail to 
imply that it is the only evaluative consideration that it is appropriate to 
bring to bear on every artwork. For in addition to, for example, formal 
considerations, some artworks may be such that, given the nature of the 
artworks in question, it is also appropriate to discuss them in terms of 
other dimensions of value. 

We may evaluate sledge hammers and jewellery hammers in terms of their 
Capacities to drive nails, but that does not preclude further assessments of the 
former in terms of their capabilities to deliver great force to a single point in 
space or the latter to deliver delicate, glancing blows. These additional criteria 
are, of course, related to the kinds of things that sledge hammers and jewellery 
hammers respectively are. Similarly, the conviction that there may be some 
common standard of evaluation for all artworks, even if plausible, would not 
entail that for certain kinds of artworks, given what they are, considerations 
of dimensions of value beyond the formal, such as moral considerations, are 
out of bounds. 
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It ıs my contention that there are many kinds of artworks —genres, if you 
will—that naturally elicit moral responses, that prompt talk about themselves 
in terms of moral considerations, and even warrant moral evaluation. The 
common-denominator argument cannot preclude this possibility logically, for 
even if there ıs some global standard of artistic value (a very controversial 
hypothesis), there may be different local standards for different genres. This 
much is obvious: decibel level has a role to play in heavy metal music that is 
irrelevant to minuets. Moreover, with some genres, moral considerations are 
pertinent, even though there may be other genres where they would be 
tantamount to category errors. 

Though no autonomist to date has been able to offer a positive 
characterization of the essence of art, the autonomist frequently relies on some 
conception of the nature of art in order to back up the common-denominator 
argument, That is, art, given its putatively generic nature, supposedly yields 
generic canons of assessment. However, we can challenge this appeal to the 
nature of art with appeals to the natures of specific artforms or genres which, 
given what they are, warrant at least additional criteria of evaluation to 
supplement whatever the autonomist claims is the common denominator of 
aesthetic evaluation. 

In order to substantiate this abstract claim, let us take a look at the narrative 
arts (narrative literature, drama, film, painting and so on). It is of the nature 
of narrative to be incomplete. No author is absolutely explicit about the 
situations she depicts. Every narrative makes an indeterminate number of 
presuppositions and it is the task of readers, viewers and listeners to fill these 
in. Part of what it is to follow a story is to fill in the presuppositions that the 
narrator has left unsaid. If the story is about Sherlock Holmes, we presuppose 
that he is a man and not an android, though Conan Doyle never says so. If 
the story concerns ancient Rome, we presuppose the message was delivered 
by hand, not by fax. 

No storyteller portrays everything that might be portrayed about the story 
she is telling; she must depend upon her audience to supply what is missing and 
a substantial and ineliminable part of what it is to understand a narrative involves 
filling in what the author has left out. It is of the nature of narrative to be 
incomplete in this way and for narrative communication to depend for uptake 
upon audiences supplying what has been left unremarked by the author. 

Purthermore, what must be filled in in this way comes in all different shapes 
and sizes, including facts of physics, biology, history, religion and so on. 
Notably, much of the information that the author depends on the audience’s 
bringing to the text ıs folk-psychological. The author need not explain why 
a character is saddened by her mother’s death. The audience brings its 
understanding of human psychology to bear on the situation. 

But it is not only the presupposed, implied or suggested facts about the 
fictional world and human psychology that the audience must fill in in order for 
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narratives to be intelligible. Understanding a narrative also requires mobilizing 
the emotions that are appropmiate to the story and its characters. One does not 
understand Trilby unless one finds Svengali repugnant. Moreover, and this is 
where the connection with morality begins to enter, many of the emotions that 
the audience brings to bear, as a condition of narrative intelligibility, are moral 
both in the sense that many emotions, like anger (1nasmuch as ‘being wronged’ 
is conceptually criterial for its application), possess ineliminable moral 
components, and in the sense that many of the emotions that are pertinent to 
narratives are frequently moral emotions, such as the indignation that pervades 
a reading of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Without mobilizing the moral emotions of the audience, narratives cannot 
succeed. They would appear unintelligible. One does not, I submit, 
understand the wedding scene in Ken Russell’s production of Madame Butterfly 
unless one feels that Pinkerton is unworthy of his bride. Thus, activating 
moral judgements from audiences is a standard feature of successful narrative 
artworks. And this is the case, not only where the moral judgements play a 
role in emotional responses, but also where the audience understands the logic 
of a plot that deals wrongdoers their just deserts. 

Part of what is involved, then, in the process of filling in a narrative is 
the activation of the moral powers—the moral judgements and the moral 
emotions—of audiences. Moreover, it is vastly improbable that there could 
be any substantial narrative of human affairs, especially 2 narrative artwork, 
that did not rely upon activating the moral powers of readers, viewers and 
listeners. Even modernist novels that appear to eschew ‘morality’ typically do 
so in order to challenge bourgeois morality and to enlist the reader in sharing 
their ethical disdain for it. 

Earlier I noted that according to the radical autonomist, moral concern with 
artworks is regarded to be either a failure in taste or mtelligence insofar as 
such concern is inappropnate with respect to art. Talk about morality is, 
on this account, out of place, if not conceptually incoherent. However, if 
understanding a narrative artwork is, as I have argued, so inextricably bound 
up with moral understanding, then at least with narrative artworks, it will be 
natural for moral concerns to arise in the course of our appreciation of 
narrative artworks and in our discussions of them. 

Since narrative artworks necessarily depend upon activating our antecedent 
moral beliefs, concepts and feelings, it 1s no accident that we will be 
predisposed to discuss, to share, and to compare our moral reactions with 
other readers, listeners and viewers concerning the characters, situations and 
the texts that portray them, where, indeed, the authors of said texts have 
presented them to us with the clear intention of mobilizing, among other 
things, our moral responses. It is natural for us to discuss narrative artworks 
by means of ethical vocabulanes because, due to the kinds of things they are, 
narrative artworks are designed to awaken, to stir up and to engage our moral 
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powers of recognition and judgement. The radical autonomist claims that 
moral discourse is alien to all artworks. But, given the nature of narrative 
artworks, it is germane to them. We may discuss the formal features of 
narrative artworks, but it is also apposite, given the nature of the beast, to 
discuss them from a moral point of view.’ 

The radical autonomust undoubtedly has a case against what might be called 
the radical moralist or Puritan—someone, perhaps, like Plato— who maintains 
that art should only be discussed from a moral point of view. But radical 
moralism is not my position, since I freely admit that some works of art may 
have no moral dimension, due to the kind of works they are, and because I 
do not claim that moral considerations trump all other considerations, such 
as formal ones. My position, moderate moralism, only contends that for 
certain genres, moral comment, along with formal comment, is natural and 
appropriate. 

Moreover, the moderate moralist also contends that moral evaluation may 
figure in our evaluations of some artworks. For inasmuch as narrative 
artworks engage our powers of moral understanding, they can be assessed in 
terms of whether they deepen or pervert the moral understanding. That is, 
some artworks may be evaluated in virtue of the contribution they make to 
moral education. 

Of course, there is a longstanding argument against the educative powers 
of artworks, viz. that what we typically are said to learn from artworks are 
nothing but truisms, which, in fact, everyone already knows and whose 
common knowledge may in fact be a condition for the intelligibility of the 
artworks in question. For example, no one leams that murder is bad from 
Crime and Punishment and, indeed, knowing that murder is bad may be a 
presupposition that the reader must bring to Crime and Punishment in order to 
understand it. Artworks, in other words, trade in moral commonplaces, and, 
therefore, do not really teach morality. They are not a source of moral 
education, but depend upon and presuppose already morally educated readers, 
viewers and listeners. 

However, the characterization that I have offered of the relation of moral 
understanding does not fall foul of this objection. I agree that the moral 
emotions and judgements that narratives typically call upon audiences to fill 
in are generally already in place. Most narrative artworks do not teach 
audiences new moral emotions or new moral tenets. They activate 
pre-existing ones. Nevertheless, it is a mistake to presume that this may not 
involve moral education. That is, it is an error to presuppose that moral 
education only occurs when new moral emotions or tenets are communicated. 

Moral education is not simply a matter of acquiring new moral precepts. 
Moral education also involves coming to understand how to apply those 
precepts to situations. Moral understanding is the capability to manipulate 
abstract moral precepts—to see connections between them and to be able to 
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employ them intelligibly with respect to concrete situations. Understanding 
is not simply a matter of having access to abstract propositions and concepts; 
it involves being able to apply them appropnately. This, of course, requires 
practice, and narrative artworks provide opportunities to develop, to deepen’ 
and to enlarge the moral understanding through practice.* 

We may believe certain abstract principles — like ‘all persons should be given 
their due’—and possess abstract concepts—such as ‘virtue = that which 
promotes human flourishing’—without being able to connect these 
abstractions to concrete situations. For that requires not only knowing these 
abstractions, but understanding them. Moreover, it is this hand of 
understanding — particularly in terms of moral understanding—to which 
engaging with narrative artworks may contribute.’ 

Furthermore, since the emotions have a conceptual dimension—1n virtue of 
possessing formal criteria concerning that which can function as the object of 
an emotion — it makes sense to talk about deepening or enlarging our 
emotional understanding. Narrative artworks promote such understanding by 
providing occasions for clarifying our emotions, or, as Aristotle might say, 
for learning to bring the mght emotion to bear upon an appropriate object 
with suitable intensity. 

So, understanding a narrative artwork may involve a simultaneous process 
of deepening or enlarging one’s moral understanding. And this, in turn, is an 
important element of moral education. Of course, learning from a narrative 
artwork through the enlargement of one’s moral understanding is not well 
described as a consequence of engaging the story. Understanding the work, 
enlarging one’s moral understanding and learning from the narrative are all 
part and parcel of the same process, which might be called comprehending 
or following the narrative. In reading a novel, our moral understanding is 
engaged already. Indeed, reading a novel is itself generally a moral activity 
insofar as reading narrative literature typically involves us in a continuous 
process of making moral judgements. Moreover, this continuous exercise of 
moral judgement itself contnbutes to the expansion and education of our 
moral understanding through practice. 

Thus, we may speak of moral education with respect to narrative artworks 
without supposing that they trade in new moral discovenes or that moral 
education is an alien imposition on the narrative artwork. Moral education, 
in terms of the exercise of moral understanding, is a constituent in the 
appropriate mode of responding to narratives, i.e. following the story. And, 
if moral education is built in, so to speak, to responding to narratives, there 
is a straightforward way to evaluate narratives morally. Those narratives that 
deepen moral understanding, in the manner of, say, James’ Ambassadors, are, 
all things being equal, morally commendable, whereas those that muddy 
moral understanding, as does Pulp Fiction, which suggests that homosexual 
rape is much worse than murder, are morally defective. Moreover, pace radical 
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autonomism, such moral evaluations of narrative artworks are not 
ınappropriate. Given the relation of narrative understanding to moral 
understanding, and the basis of that relationship ın the (incomplete) nature of 
the narrative artwork, such evaluations are quite natural. It is not a category 
error to find that Pulp Fiction, no matter how formally compelling, is also, in 
certain respects, morally defective. Pulp Fiction, because of the kind of artwork 
it is, engages the moral understanding and can be assessed in terms of the 
efficacy of that engagement.’ 


M. MODERATE AUTONOMISM 


The radical autonomist contends that all art is autonomous and takes this to 
entail, among other things, that discussing and evaluating art from a moral 
perspective is conceptually ill-founded, indeed, incoherent. I have argued that 
for some artworks, notably narrative artworks, this view is mistaken. For, 
given the nature of the narrative artwork, it is appropriate to discuss it and 
evaluate it morally. However, confronted by arguments like the preceding 
one, the autonomist may reconccive his position, conceding that some art 
may by its very nature engage moral understanding and may be coherently 
discussed and even evaluated morally. Nevertheless, the autonomust is apt to 
qualify this concession immediately by arguing that with such works of art, 
we need to distinguish between various levels of address in the object. 

A given artwork may legitimately traffic in aesthetic, moral, cognitive and 
political value. But these various levels are independent or autonomous. An 
artwork may be aesthetically valuable and morally defective, or vice versa. 
But these different levels of value do not mix, so to speak. An aesthetically 
defective artwork is not bad because it is morally defective and that provides 
a large part of the story about why a work can be aesthetically valuable, but 
evil. Let us call this view moderate autonomism because, though it allows that 
the moral discussion and evaluation of artworks, or at least some artworks, is 
coherent and appropriate, it remains committed to the view that the aesthetic 
dimension of the artwork is autonomous from other dimensions, such as the 
moral dimension.’ 

The radical autonomist maintains that moral discussion and evaluation is 
never appropriate with respect to any artwork. The moderate autonomist 
maintains only that the aesthetic dimension of artworks is autonomous. This 
grants that artworks (at least some of them) may be evaluated morally as well 
as aesthetically, but contends that the moral evaluation of the artwork is never 
relevant to its aesthetic evaluation. The moral dimension of an artwork, when 
it possesses one, is strictly independent of the aesthetic dimension. 

For the moderate autonomist, the narrative artwork can be divided into 
different dimensions of value, and, although it 1s permissible to evaluate such 
an artwork morally, the moral strengths and weaknesses of an artwork, 
vis-à-vis moral understanding, can never provide grounds for a comparable 
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evaluation of the aesthetic worth of an artwork. That is, an artwork will never 
be aesthetically better in virtue of its moral strengths, and will never be worse 
because of its moral defects. 

On a strict reading of moderate autonomism, one of its decisive claums is 
that defective moral understanding never counts against the aesthetic merit of 
a work. An artwork may invite an audience to entertain a defective moral 
perspective and this will not detract from its aesthetic value. But this central 
claim of moderate autonomusm is false. 

Recall Aristotle’s discussion of character in the Poetics." There he conjectures 
that for tragedy to take hold, the major character must be of 2 certain moral 
sort, if we are to pity him. He cannot be evil, because then we will regard 
his destruction as well deserved. The historical Hitler could not be a tragic 
character; his ignominious death would not prompt us to pity him. Indeed, 
we might applaud it. Likewise, Aristotle points out the tragic character cannot 
be flawless. For then when disaster befalls him we will be moved to outrage, 
not pity. Mother Theresa could not be a figure of tragedy, because she has 
no fatal flaw. The right kind of character, Aristotle hypothesizes, is morally 
mixed, elevated, but in other respects more like the average viewer. 

If certain characters are inserted into the tragic scenario, in other words, 
tragedy will not secure the effects that are normatively correct for it. That is, 
tragedy will fail on its own terms—terms internal to the practice of tragedy— 
when the characters are of the wrong sort. This failure will be aesthetic in the 
straightforward sense that it is a failure of tragedy qua tragedy. And the locus 
of the failure may be that the author has invited the audience to share a 
defective moral perspective, asking us, for example, to regard Hitler as an 
appropriate object of pity. 

A recent example of such a failure is Brett Easton Ellis’ novel American Psycho. 
The author intended it as a satire of the rapacious eighties in the USA. He pre- 
sented a serial killer as the symbol of the vaunted securities marketeer of Reagon- 
omics. However, the serial killings depicted in the novel are so graphically brutal 
that readers are not able morally to get past the gore in order to savour the . 
parody. Certainly, Ellis made an aesthetic error. He misjudged the effect of the 
murders on the audience. He failed to anticipate that the readers would not be 
able to secure uptake of his themes in the face of the unprecedented violence. 
He invited the audience to view the murders as political satire and that was an 
invitation they could not morally abide. His moral understanding of the possible 
significance of murders, such as the ones he depicted, was flawed, and he was 
condemned for promoting it. But that defect was also an aesthetic defect, inas- 
much as it compromised the novel on its own terms. American Psycho’s failure 
to achieve uptake as satire 1s attributable to Ellis’ failure to grasp the moral inap- 
propriateness of regarding his serial killer as comic. 

Narrative artworks are, as we have argued, incomplete structures. Among 
other things, they must be filled in by the moral responses of readers, viewers 
and listeners. Securing the nght moral response of the audience is as much a 
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part of the design of a narrative artwork as structural components like plot 
complications. Failure to elicit the right moral response, then, is a failure in 
the design of the work, and, therefore, is an aesthetic failure. The design (the 
aesthetic structure) of American Psycho is flawed on its own terms because it 
rests on 2 moral mistake, supposing, as it does, that the sustained, deadpan, 
clinically meticulous dismemberments it presents to the reader could be taken 
in a comically detached manner. A great many of the readers of American 
Psycho reacted to the flawed moral understanding of American Psycho, and 
rejected it aesthetically. Thus, this case, along with Aristotle’s observations, 
indicate that sometimes a moral flaw in a work can count against the work 
aesthetically. Therefore, moderate autonomism seems false. 

Many artworks depend for their effect upon the artist’s understanding the 
moral psychology of the audience. Where the artist fails to anticipate the moral 
understanding of the audience, as Ellis did, the work may fail on its own 
terms, which is to say in terms of its own aesthetic aims. Of course, the Ellis 
example is one in which large parts of the audience rejected the aesthetic 
contract that Ellis extended to them. They were not about to laugh at prosti- 
tutes with holes methodically drilled into their heads. 

But, one might ask, what about cases where there is a defective moral 
perspective in a work, but the audience is not so aware of it—that 1s, 2 case 
where the average reader, viewer or listener buys into it. Imagine, for 
example, a propaganda film that treats enemy soldiers as subhuman, worthy 
of any amount of indignity. Here, let us suppose, most of the audience 
embraces the flawed moral perspective that the film promotes. Does it make 
sense to call the work aesthetically defective because it endorses a flawed moral 
perspective which 1s also readily adopted by the average viewer? 

I suspect that it may. Because as long as the moral understanding promoted 
by the film is defective, it remains a potential obstacle to the film’s securing 
the response it seeks as a condition of its aesthetic success. Audiences during 
the heat of war may not detect its moral defect, but after the war such a defect 
will become more and more evident. Movies that thrilled people may come 
to disgust them morally. And even if they do not disgust the majority of 
viewers, the films are still flawed, inasmuch as they remain likely to fail to 
engender the planned response in morally sensitive viewers. 

Moderate autonomists overlook the degree to which moral presuppositions 
play a structural role in the design of many artworks. Thus, an artist whose 
work depends upon a certain moral response from the audience, but who has 
proffered a work that defies moral understanding, makes a structural, or as 
they say, aesthetic error. This may be one way in which to understand Hume’s 
contention that a moral blemish in an artwork may be legitimate grounds for 
saying that the work is defective.’ 

Moreover, as Kendall Walton has pointed out, audiences are particularly 
inflexible about the moral presuppositions they bring to artworks. Whereas 
we are willing to grant that the physical worlds of fiction may be otherwise— 
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that objects can move faster than the speed of light—we are not willing to 
make similar concessions about morality—we are not willing to go with the 
notion, for example, that in the world of some fiction, killing innocent people 
is good. Thus, artworks that commerce in flawed moral conceptions may fail 
precisely because the failed moral conceptions they promote make it imposs- 
ible for readers, viewers and listeners to mobilize the audience responses to 
which the artists aspire in terms of their own aesthetic commitments.” 

But even where given audiences do not detect the moral flaws in question, 
the artwork may still be aesthetically flawed, since in those cases the moral 
flaws sit like time-bombs, ready to explode aesthetically once morally sensitive 
viewers, listeners and readers encounter them. That 1s, it need not be the case 
that viewers or readers actually are deterred from the response which the 
work invites. The work is flawed if it contains a failure in moral perspective 
that a morally sensitive audience could detect, such that that discovery would 
compromise the effect of the work on its own terms. Thus, a moral defect 
can count as an aesthetic defect even if it does not undermine appreciation by 
actual audiences so long as it has the counterfactual capacity to undermine the 
intended response of morally sensitive audiences." 

That Nazis circa 1943 could fail to recognize morally that Hitler was not a 
tragic figure does not show that a play encouraging us to pity the dictator 1s 
not aesthetically ill-conceived. This may not be enough to show that a moral 
flaw is always an aesthetic flaw. But ıt is enough to show that ıt may some- 
times be an aesthetic flaw, and that is sufficient to show that moderate autono- 
mism is false. 

Many artworks, such as narrative artworks, address the moral understand- 
ing. When that address 1s defective, we may say that the work 1s morally 
defective. And, furthermore, that moral defect may count as an aesthetic 
blemish. It will count as an aesthetic defect when ıt actually deters the response 
to which the work aspires. And it will also count as a blemish even if it is 
not detected — so long as it is there to be detected by morally sensitive audi- 
ences whose response to the work’s agenda will be spoilt by it. A blemish is 
still a blemish even if ıt goes unnoticed for the longest time. 

In response to my claim that 2 moral defect—such as representing Hitler 
as a tragic figure—counts as an aesthetic defect, the sophisticated moderate 
autonomist may respond that such defects might be categorized in two ways: 
as aesthetic defects (i.e. they present psychological problems with respect to 
audience uptake), or as moral problems (i.e. they project an evil viewpoint). 
Furthermore, the moderate autonomist may contend that all I have really 
offered are cases of the first type. And this does not imply that a moral 
problem qua moral problem is an aesthetic defect in an artwork. Thus, the 
moderate autonomist adds, ıt has not been shown that something is an aes- 
thetic defect because it is evil; rather it is an error concerning the audience's 
psychology. Call it a tactical error. 
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But I am not convinced by this argument. I agree that the aesthetic defect 
concerns the psychology of audience members; they are psychologically incap- 
able of providing the requisite uptake. But I am not persuaded that this failure 
is unconnected from the evil involved. For the reason that uptake is psycho- 
logically impossible may be because what 1s represented is evil. That is, the 
reason the work 1s aesthetically defective—in the sense of failing to secure 
psychological uptake —and the reason it is morally defective may be the same. 
Thus, insofar as the moderate autonomist may not be able to separate the 
aesthetic and moral defects of artworks across the board, moderate auton- 
omism again seems false. 

The moderate autonomist also contends that the moral merit of an artwork 
never redounds to its aesthetic value. Even if an artwork is of the.sort where 
moral evaluation is legitimate, a positive moral evaluation is never relevant 
to an aesthetic evaluation. The positive moral evaluation is just icing on the 
aesthetic cake. But this seems too hasty, especially if our previous discussion 
of narrative art is accurate, since one of the fundamental aesthetic effects of 
stories— being absorbed in them, being caught up in the story—1s intimately 
bound up with our moral responses, both in terms of our emotions and 
judgements. 

Let us suppose that the bottom line, aesthetically speaking, with respect to 
narrative artworks is that we are supposed to be absorbed by them. Let us 
suppose that this is what authors aim at aesthetically. But if it is the purpose 
of the narrative artwork to absorb the audience, to draw us into the story, to 
capture our interest, to engage our emotions, and to stimulate our imagina- 
tions, then it should be obvious that by engaging moral judgements and 
emotions, the author may acquit her primary purpose by secondarily activat- 
ing and sometimes deepening the moral understanding of the audience. 

The autonomist is correct to say that it is not the function of the narrative 
artwork per se to provide moral education. Typically the aim of the narrative 
artwork is to command our attention and interest. But very frequently the 
narrative artwork achieves its goal of riveting audience attention and making 
us care about what happens next by means of enlisting our moral understand- 
ing and emotions. The author aims at drawing us into the story. But engaging 
the audience’s moral understanding may be, and generally is, a means to this 
end. 

Narrative art does not necessarily serve ulterior purposes like moral educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, this does not preclude that there may be moral learning 
with respect to narrative artworks. For in many instances the moral learning 
issues from following the narrative, in a non-accidental fashion, but rather 
like a regularly recurring side reaction, as the author seeks to absorb readers 
of the narrative by addressing, exercising and sometimes deepening our moral 
understandings and emotions. This need not be what the author has in the 
forefront of his intention, but it happens quite frequently in narratives of 
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human affairs where it 1s our moral interest ın the work and our moral activity 
in response to the work that keeps us attentive to the object for its own sake. 

The aesthetic appreciation of a narrative involves following the story. The 
more a narrative artwork encourages us to follow the story intensely, the 
better the narrative is qua narrative. I hope that I have shown that following 
the story involves our moral understanding and emotions. A narrative may 
be more absorbing exactly because of the way in which it engages our moral 
understanding and emotions. That 1s, the deepening of our moral understand- 
ing and emotions may contribute dramatically to our intense absorption in a 
narrative. And in such cases the way in which the narrative addresses and 
deepens our moral understanding is part and parcel of what makes the narra- 
tive successful. 

Imagine, if you will, that Jane Austen had a twin. Let us also agree that 
part of what makes Emma absorbing is the opportunity it affords for deepening 
our moral understanding. The novel is better for the way in which it engages 
us in assessing the moral rectitude of Emma’s interference with Harriet’s love 
life. Now suppose that Jane Austen’s sister wrote an alternative version of 
Emma that told the same story in the same elegant prose, but which did not 
address our moral understanding at all. All things being equal, I suspect that 
we would not find the alternative version of Emma as aesthetically compelling 
as the real Jane Austen’s version. And the reason would be that it is the moral 
dimension of the original Emma that, in large measure, absorbs us, thereby 
enabling Jane Austen to discharge her primary goal as artist qua narrative 
author. 

But if this is right, then moderate autonomism is false yet again. Sometimes 
it is the case that the way in which some artworks, such as narrative artworks, 
address moral understanding does contribute to the aesthetic value of the 
work. Works that we commend because of the rich moral experience they 
afford may sometimes, for the same reason, be commended aesthetically. This 
is moderate moralism. It contends that some works of art may be evaluated 
morally (contra radical autonomism) and that sometimes the moral defects 
and/or merits of a work may figure in the aesthetic evaluation of the work. 
It does not contend that artworks should always be evaluated morally, nor 
that every moral defect or merit in an artwork should figure in its aesthetic 
evaluation. That would amount to radical moralism, and J have no wish to 
defend such a view. 

In conclusion, I have tried to show why with certain artworks, particularly 
narratives, we are naturally inclined to advert to morality when we think 
about and discuss them. I have attempted to defend this view by arguing that 
this disposition is connected to the nature of narrative. In this respect, I wish 
to urge that it is not a category error nor is it otherwise incoherent to talk 
about morality with reference to narrative artworks, given the kinds of things 
they are. Moreover, contra autonomism, since narrative artworks are designed 
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to enlist moral judgement and understanding, assessing such works in light 
of the moral experiences they afford is appropriate. It is not a matter of going 
outside the work, but rather of focusing upon it.” 


Noél Carroll, Department of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin— Madison, 5185 
Helen C. White Hall, 600 North Park Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53706-1475, USA 
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IN DEFENCE OF CRITICAL PLURALISM 
Matthew Kieran 


PHILOSOPHICAL ABSTHETICS has been dominated by arguments over the nature 
of our interpretative engagement with artworks. Typically, the dispute con- 
cerns whether there is only one legitimate or ideal interpretation, critical 
monism, or whether we may interpret a work in different ways, critical plural- 
ism. It has recently been suggested that critical monism and critical pluralism 
are, in principle, compatible.’ In essence, I aim to show that any theory of 
interpretation which hopes to prove adequate must be a refined version of 
ordinary, everyday interpretative practice. Thus I agree that critical pluralism, 
significantly conceived, is both sound and incompatible with critical monism. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In modern aesthetics there has been a dramatic expansion in the range of 
works, critical studies, and philosophical arguments concerned with interpret- 
ing art. On the whole these have been critical investigations into the signifi- 
cance of multifarious interpretations of particular artworks or an engagement 
with the interpretative process itself.? However, the presuppositions involved 
entail commitments to particular conceptual and normative claims and as such 
have been a primary focus of philosophical aesthetics. In the last couple of 
decades two fundamentally opposed camps have emerged. On the one hand, 
critical monists hold that the aim of interpretation is, in a significant sense, 
restricted to discovering the one true meaning of an artwork.* One could hold 
this for very different reasons: one might assume that a work’s meaning is 
determined by authorial intent or that if a work’s formal features are to mean 
anything at all they must license only one correct interpretation. Conversely, 
critical pluralists hold that, necessarily, there are a number of legitimate pos- 
sible interpretations. of any given artwork and, moreover, that they are not 
themselves reducible to one underlying interpretation or ordered set of com- 
patible interpretations.* Again, one might think this for different reasons: for 
example, an object’s meaning may be thought to depend upon the critical 
theory brought to bear, art’s inherent ambiguity or the socio-cultural differ- 
ences in values and interests of the many interpreters. 

Critical pluralism initially appears to hold greater intuitive appeal, if only 
because it captures the nature of our pre-reflective interpretative practice. That 
is, over different times, performances and individuals, we commonly do 
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entertain divergent interpretations in relation to the same artwork. The philo- 
sophical dialectic in the last twenty years has proceeded via the delivery of 
counter-objections to and subsequent reformulations in various guises of the 
two opposed positions: yet, it would seem, no knock-down blow has been 
delivered. More significantly, the debate always returns to the notion that the 
apparent diversity of interpretation must be explicable by one underlying, 
single, comprehensive interpretation. Unfortunately, critical clarity has not 
been helped by the fact that critical analysis has tended to focus upon argu- 
ments for or against particular pluralist or monist theories. Recently, however, 
in classic dialectical fashion, Robert Stecker has argued that critical monism 
and critical pluralism are, in principle at least, wholly compatible.* However, 
I will argue that critical pluralism, significantly conceived, can only be incom- 
patible with critical monism. 


I. CRITICAL PLURALISM AND CRITICAL MONISM 


Cnitical pluralists hold that artworks, at least potentially, afford a plurality of 
possible correct interpretations open to interpreters in their engagement with 
them qua art. Furthermore, the plurality of possible interpretations cannot be 
ranked ın relation to one another, where they may clash, according to some 
further higher order interpretation or interpretative principle. This is not to 
deny that in various circumstances we can recognize that a given interpretative 
principle may apply. After all, the interpretative principle of taking first or 
third person authorial statements as honest or authoritative should obviously 
apply in cases such as Middlemarch or Tom Jones. The pluralist presumption 
is, rather, that in certain instances we should not prioritize a certain interpreta- 
tion. Hence it may be open to us to apply, say, Freudian insights in order to 
understand the fundamental motivations of the characters represented in a 
particular work. For example, in applying Freudian psychology to works such 
as Henry James’ The Turn of the Screw we may come to distrust the state of 
affairs as represented to us by the narrator internal to the work. When engag- 
ing with a particular artwork, decisions about which particular interpretation 
to favour rest upon judgements as to what is appropriate given the particular 
genre, style, characterization and particularities of the work. Such judgements 
not only involve the application of interpretative principles but depend upon 
how the spectator disambiguates aspects of the work which are irreducible to 
a given interpretation. 

For critical monists, however, the core features of an artwork which struc- 
ture our engagement with it are immutably fixed. The pre-reflective diversity 
of interpretations is thus held to be merely apparent. The thought is that a 
fully worked out interpretation will explain interpretative diversity in terms 
of a fundamental monistic structure. Stecker’s compatibilist claim arises, he 
argues, because 2 monistic core structure may itself allow for a number of 
distinct possible interpretations. Thus, for example, any legitimate interpreta- 
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tion of the Mona Lisa must minimally recognize that it depicts a woman. 
However, it is open to the spectator, quite legitimately, to imagine that she 
is either smiling demurely or coldly tight hpped.® Indeed on different occa- 
sions we might value seeing the Mona Lisa under these distinct aspects. Thus, 
Stecker suggests, we should be monist about the correct interpretation of 
certain central features of a work and pluralist about aspects which flesh them 
out. Furthermore, Stecker can also capture the single interpretative framework 
in a way which includes the specification of the possible alternatives open to 
the viewer in her engagement with the artwork. If sound, the compatibilist 
argument would certainly constitute a radical step forward in our philosoph- 
ical understanding of interpretation and, furthermore, would explain why we 
should not expect a knock-out blow from either camp: for, presumably, both 
monism and pluralism contain crucial insights which can only be appropriately 
recognized by subsuming them under the compatibilist’s more comprehensive 
picture. 

However, through examining the compatibilist argument, we will see that 
such a picture inevitably fails to allow for the nature of art’s ambiguity and 
thus the way interpreters may disambiguate artworks. For different interpret- 
ations may quite legitimately result from the fact that, in our engagement 
with an artwork, we may bring to bear radically different presumptions and 
values. Given the nature of our constructive engagement \with artworks it 
follows that certain interpretations, and thus evaluations, are not only distinct 
and relative but cannot be subsumed under one comprehensive monistic 
interpretation. The differing presumptions brought to bear in our engagement 
with an artwork may not merely effect how we may legitimately construe 
indeterminate aspects of the artwork. Rather, they may alter the very nature 
of the indeterminacy involved. The fundamental features of an artwork are, 
in part, determined by the fundamental presumptions individual spectators or 
cultures bring to bear and the way the evolution of artistic conventions and 
art as a practice itself changes and develops. 


M. THE MONISTIC AMBITION 


One way the monist attempts to account for our seemingly diverse interpret- 
ative practices is by distinguishing between correctness and significance.’ To 
assess an interpretation for correctness is to examine whether it is true or not. 
Our interpretations, or claims made within them, can be assessed as true or 
false in terms of artistic intentions, the relevant art historical background, 
artistic conventions, norms and wider beliefs operative or presumed in relation 
to the artwork’s production. Hence, it is sometimes claimed, to appreciate an 
artwork properly we should get ourselves in the mind-set of those for whom 
the work was made. For example, when interpreting Mary Shelley’s Frank- 
enstein or, The Modern Prometheus, it is clearly relevant to the novel’s main 
theme, the aspirations of science to assume the status and power of the divine 
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creation of life, to consider the Prometheus story. Most people would consider 
Shelley’s work informed by the Prometheus of Greek legend, who steals fire 
from the gods to console and save mankind. Prometheus’s revolt against the 
gods, driven by a desire to benefit humankind, and his fateful destiny all 
resonate with Shelley’s Frankenstein. A few might consider Mary Shelley’s 
story in relation to Ovid’s Metamorphoses, where Prometheus creates and 
manipulates men into life rather than just saving them, and in relation to 
Percy Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, where the resonant tone is of a different 
key: celebrating a quasi-religious election to the saviourhood of mankind. 
Although the tone and emphasis of such differently informed interpretations 
may be distinct, they may all be correct in some respect. According to the 
monist all such correct interpretations can, when properly construed, be con- 
joined into a single true interpretation.’ Hence the different aspects outlined 
are not, strictly speaking, different interpretations but partial aids and guides 
to the correct interpretation. 

Different interpretations may all be true in so far as they go, but if they 
make no reference to other relevant aspects, they are necessarily partial. Such 
partial interpretations may be combined into one single comprehensive in- 
terpretation. That is, Mary Shelley combines certain aspects, n! ... n’*, of the 
three versions of the Prometheus story. If we failed to realize this then our 
interpretation might be correct in so far as it goes, but, to the extent it remains 
incomplete, it certainly could not constitute the correct interpretation. The 
plurality of correct interpretations of a work are thus the result of partial 
interpretations which are subsumable under a minimal, perhaps as yet to be 
discovered, coherent and comprehensive interpretation.” 

The critical monist can go on to emphasize that true or correct interpret- 
ations must, however, be distinguished from the wider category of acceptable 
interpretations. For the criteria of acceptability for significant interpretations 
need not be reducible to truth. Hence truth may be a necessary and sufficient 
condition for 2 correct interpretation, but only one of a cluster of conditions 
for interpretative acceptability: other criteria might include the recognition of 
a work’s aesthetic value, enhancing a work’s relevance to an interpreter’s 
contemporaries or promoting its imaginative value. Thus, for example, 
though a production of Hamlet set in Gorbachov’s Russia of 1991 cannot 
meaningfully be considered a correct interpretation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
it may be considered acceptable. For although the contemporary Russian pro- 
duction retains the essential story it achieves a certain kind of significance 
by engaging with more obviously contemporary Russian wornes, interests, 
attitudes and ways of carrying on than an Elizabethan production would. Thus 
correctness is not, strictly speaking, a necessary condition of interpretative 
acceptability. The point of interpreting is to render the work intelligible or 
valuable, hence we tend to treat the value maxmizing interpretation of the 
work as if it were the one intended by its maker.'’ Given that different people 
and cultures may have significantly different attitudes, interests and values, the 
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same work may license a multifarious number of incompatible but acceptable 
interpretations. Thus the compatibilist account of critical monism matches up 
to our current critical practices, which are inherently pluralist, and even allows 
that the different critical approaches brought to bear may result in the prolifer- 
ation of apparently incompatible interpretations. However, not all the possibly 
significant interpretations will be compatible and thus subsumable under one 
overall, comprehensive interpretation. Rather, only the correct ones are. Thus 
critical monism appears to be compatible with and, moreover, explain critical 
pluralism. Presumably, according to critical monism, critical pluralists either 
fail to recognize, falsely, the possibility of correct interpretations or confuse 
correctness with interpretative significance. 


IV. INTERPRETATION AND INDETERMINACY IN ART 


However, critical monism remains fundamentally inadequate to the inde- 
terminancy distinctive of art. In order to imaginatively engage with an art- 
work the viewer must bring to bear his own understanding, assumptions and 
associations.’ Hence it is generally true that our interpretations depend upon 
our background theories, interests and values. But in the case of physics or 
biology we think it illegitimate to conclude that there are different correct 
interpretations of the world. Take the remarkable case of the seventeenth- 
century discovery of spermatozoa, which was studied, reported and illustrated 
using the newly developed microscope. What they ‘saw’ were tiny distinct 
homunculi: each sperm was perceived to contain a tiny fully formed man 
within whom there were presumably other homunculi ad infinitum. Obviously 
the scientists’ theones, interests and conceptual categories were driving their 
perception of this new phenomena. Yet we do not hold that the phenomena 
of the world are thus open to a plurality of interpretations. Rather, we recog- 
nize that facts about the nature of the object determine which of the mult- 
farious ways we may perceive an object is correct. There is a truth of the 
matter. Thus how we perceive an object to be may come apart from how the 
object actually is. 

However, it is precisely a certain kind of indeterminacy which distinguishes 
artworks in this respect from the world. Consider works which frame or 
possess, internal to their structure, obvious pools of ambiguity. In the case of 
the Mona Lisa ıt is open to us to disambiguate her expression in various 
possible ways: its meaning 1s open to different possible senses. In attributing 
one of the more precise possibilities to the Mona Lisa’s expression we aim to 
explore the implications for our visual and imaginative interests. Given the 
work’s inherent ambiguity, conjoined with the individually variant interests 
we may bring to a work, it would seem that interpretative pluralism must 
hold. 

Of course certain descriptions are obviously true: for example, that Bligh 
was the captain of the Bounty or that the Mona Lisa depicts 2 woman. But 
the nature of the events, characters’ motives, actions or allegories represented 
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are often far from clear. Consider Henry James’ The Turn of the Screw. A 
reader who values psycho-analytic explanation may look for an imaginative 
experience which itself reveals the complexities and unfolding force of sexual 
motivations and the unconscious.’* Conversely, another reader may set no 
store by psycho-analytic explanations at all. Thus, lacking an interest in and 
positive evaluation of psycho-analytic understanding, he takes the narrator’s 
claims at face value, as, incidentally, James himself intended. 

An example of a less theoretically driven divergence in interpretation might 
be Jacob’s Ladder, All the cinematic cues and events portrayed are consistent 
with two distinct interpretations. One can imagine quite consistently that the 
Vietnam soldiers were subjected to deceptive and disastrous experimentation 
with hallucinogenic drugs to enhance their fighting capacity. Conversely, one 
could imagine that all the events portrayed were in fact the hallucination of a 
man dying in the battlefield in Vietnam. Each interpretation differs not only 
as to the significance of certain events portrayed, but differs as to core features 
of what is happening at the most basic level. Of course, at least in their own 
terms, both interpretations are comprehensive, simple and coherent. Which 
one constitutes a better interpretation thus depends upon the presumptions 
and imaginative understanding one brings to bear upon the film in the first 
place. Thus, if one brought to bear a Beckett-like understanding of the futility 
of human existence, meaning and knowledge, one would prefer the second 
interpretation. However, if one brought to bear an understanding of and 
concern for life as purposive, one would tend toward the former 
interpretation. 

But ambiguity ın art does not merely arise from pools which are framed 
and foregrounded as such by the internal structure of the work. Ambiguity 
also arises from the different possible contexts and interests within which a 
work may be produced, exhibited and engaged with. Consider, for example, 
J. B. Prestly’s An Inspector Calls. It was wntten at the end of World War I 
expressly to enlist support for the Labour Party. The main interpretative 
theme of the play, as it was then produced, was that if everyone pulled 
together for the common good then British post-war society could achieve 
an unparalleled equality, fairness and classlessness. For thirty years or more 
this was considered to be the correct interpretation and the play was consid- 
ered a prime exemplar of naturalistic drama. Yet several years ago Stephen 
Daldry produced a highly expressionistic version of the same play which was 
quite at odds with the previously dominant interpretation. Daldry’s use of 
distorted scale, shadow and perspective, with the dominating houses of the 
landed gentry perceived only from outside, made manifest the distinct inter- 
pretation that even when exposed privilege, class, and inequality remain 
endemic to British society. 

Of course, we do not think it acceptable or legitimate to reconstrue natural 
phenomena merely because our interests have changed. Hence to dismiss the 
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evidence for evolution just because one has undergone a religious conversion 
would constitute wilful self-deception. But the difference is that whether the 
evolutionary story is true or not is a matter wholly independent of what our 
interests, values and assumptions are. But, as with the Russian production of 
Hamlet, a work’s meaning may take on senses distinct from previous inter- 
pretations due to the different contexts, institutions, and socio-cultural 
assumptions invoked in the production. 

Essentially the basic thought is that the spectator’s relation to the artwork 
is analogous to the director’s relation to a play. This is not to conflate perform- 
ance, which is the instantiation of a given work, with the distinct sense of 
critical interpretation at issue here. For a play’s performance is driven by the 
director’s critical interpretation of the play which should be both consistent 
with the structure laid out in the script and produces a rewarding, coherent, 
comprehensive experience for the spectator. But the performance itself is 
guided by the directorial interpretation. Similarly, but at a distinct level, the 
spectator’s role is to disambiguate and thus interpret an artwork’s meaning in 
such a way that it produces an imaginatively valuable experience and speaks 
to her own interests and values. Hence there may be interpretations of the 
same work which diverge over both the significance of certain events and 
over how under-determined aspects of the work are to be imagined. Different 
interpretations tend to place different emphases upon distinct passages or fea- 
tures of the work. Legitimate interpretations must be those which are the 
simplest, most coherent, comprehensive, non-contradictory and plausible 
interpretations of the artwork. That ıs, the criteria for interpretative accept- 
ability are value dependent. If our background assumptions are relevantly 
different then what constitutes coherence, comprehensiveness, plausibility and 
makes sense of the work’s value will vary. Given art’s indeterminacy there 
can be no further questions, as there are regarding the world, as to whether 
the most rewarding interpretation in the light of one’s interests, and consistent 
with the phenomena concerned, is true or not. 

Now critical monism can allow for differences which are wholly consistent 
with the possibility of an overarching explanation; an absolute interpretation 
which includes any two or more partial readings, in the light of which they 
would no longer be seen to be contradictory. However, divergences over 
how indeterminancies are disambiguated, arising from bringing relevantly 
different associations and understandings to bear, cannot wholly admit of such 
an overarching interpretation. Even assuming different understandings agree 
about the salient features of a work, the insights of feminist, Freudian, Marxist 
or Leaviste interpretations of D. H. Lawrence, for example, cannot all be 
incorporated into one minimal absolute interpretation. Thus one may not 
even be able to argue as to whether the women in The Fox are both lesbians, 
or perhaps not even come to an agreement as to whether the question is 
relevant or not. The spectator’s constructive imaginative engagement does 
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not just supervene upon and grip onto the fundamental structure prescribed 
and wholly determined by the artwork. That is, our spectatorial imaginative 
engagement does not merely flesh out the artist’s work. For our imaginative 
engagement necessarily brings to bear our own understandings, privatand 
public, which enable us to engage with the work in the first place. 

Fundamentally different understandings brought to bear may lead to dfffer- 
ences in what is to be imagined. Of course, mere difference does not entail 
divergence. The presumed understandings brought to bear must be relevantly 
different, before what are taken to be the centrally relevant features or under- 
determined aspects of the artwork may radically differ. Thus there may be a 
multiplicity of legitumate interpretations, depending upon the different relev- 
ant assumptions that may be brought to bear upon a work and cohere with 
it. It is important to realize that I am not using incompatibility in the sense 
that the interpretations contradict one another. Indeed, interpretations which 
are divergent in this more radical sense are, strictly speaking, compatible. 
This is because, effectively, the validity of the interpretations are relativized 
to the background assumptions brought to bear. Thus the psycho-analytic 
interpretation and the Jamesian one are not even rivals. There is no common 
standard by which we can compare them, thus they cannot meaningfully 
disagree with each other. Therefore, there can be no contradiction. 

The advantages of a pluralist account of interpretation should be obvious. 
First, it fits in nicely with our actual common-sense interpretative practice. 
For our interpretations of artworks typically do diverge over time, individuals 
and cultures. Secondly, critical pluralism can properly account for just why 
it is that artworks, at least good ones, are inexhaustible. Engaging with art- 
works 1s an open-ended activity precisely because one may come back to a 
work time and time again and, through shifts in one’s interpretation, be 
rewarded by subtly distinct experiences. Moreover, the interpretative activity 
itself ıs valued precisely because a work’s indeterminancies may be disambigu- 
ated in relation to distinct contexts, institutions and forms of life. The point 
of interpretation is to imaginatively vivify the work’s meaning in relation to 
our interests and concerns. Hence interpretation is, in a significance sense, 
forward looking. 

Once the spectator’s particular, constructive contribution is admitted it 
cannot be wholly restricted to pools of ambiguity autonomously framed by 
the artwork itself. Our imaginative engagement does not merely reveal a 
work’s correct core structure. Rather, the very nature of the work’s core 
structure may itself depend upon the assumptions and imaginative understand- 
ings we bring to bear upon it. Thus, where the pools of ambiguity in a work 
collect depends not just upon the structure of the work itself but also upon 
the spectator. Of course, it does not follow from this that one cannot misinter- 
pret an artwork. We may hold both that different understandings may legitim- 
ize different interpretations and, nonetheless, that a work may determinately 
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prescribe us to imagine something. The possibility of misinterpretation 
remains. 
V. CRITICAL PLURALISM DEFENDED 

Cnitical monists, of course, will argue that their position remains adequate to 
the line of thought just outlined. First, even assuming artworks are signific- 
antly indeterminate in a way reality is not, critical monists would claim we can 
still achieve one overall, comprehensive interpretation. After all, if differing 
interpretations’ acceptability depend upon the relevant beliefs underlying a 
particular disambiguating interpretation then the distinct mterpretations are 
not, strictly speaking, incompatible. Hence, as we saw in the case of Jacob’s 
Ladder, we can specify the possible interpretations and the relevant beliefs 
which render them so. Of course, a single comprehensive interpretation may 
well be more complex than we typically presume such an overarching inter- 
pretation should be. This flows from the fact that each possible acceptable 
interpretation would have to be specified, in part, in relation to the relevant 
beliefs, prejudices and understandings which render it acceptable. Nonethe- 
less, a single comprehensive interpretation, which includes the disjunctive 
specification of alternative mutually incompatible construals, remains, at least 
in principle, possible. 

However, even were it to remain a theoretical possibility, such a single 
interpretation would be so infinitely complex as to be singularly useless. Yet, 
I take it, the point of critical monism is to assert that a single interpretation 
is the correct one and as such should be grasped in order to constrain our 
interpretative activities. But if the single interpretation is so complex as to be 
beyond human reach, then the point and purpose of critical monism is surely 
rendered otiose. The theoretical possibility is thus maintained at the expense 
of evacuating it of all practical significance. More significantly, however, such 
a single interpretation cannot be a theoretical possibility precisely because it 
cannot determinately capture all the interpretative possibilities open to the 
spectator. Given that the interpretative possibilities are multiply ambiguous 
and hence partly determined by the beliefs and presumptions brought to bear, 
the interpretative possibilities must remain under-specified and thus inherently 
open. Hence they cannot be comprehensively captured by any one single 
interpretation. 

A second move open to critical monists is to claim that though interpretative 
pluralism promotes valuable experiences with artworks, it does not follow 
that all the multiple disambiguations of a work’s meanings are legitimate. 
After all, it does not necessarily follow from the fact that different people 
bring different understandings to bear upon an artwork, that any resulting 
interpretation is acceptable. The different assumptions brought to bear may 
themselves be of socio-cultural interest. But the fact that they are brought to 
bear cannot, of itself, legitimize their application. Rather, we should seek to 
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demarcate what the legitimate understanding is that we can bring to bear in 
order to detect the work’s meaning. 

The basic point is that we cannot do just anything to the work in order to 
cultivate audience interest: for example, assessing Crime and Punishment on the 
basis of its book cover. For our value enhancing interpretations must still be 
of the work in question, and thus, for example, still fundamentally constrained 
and prescribed by the work’s essential narrative and themes. Of course, it 
may well be that misinterpretations of a work are more cognitively interesting 
than correct interpretations. Nonetheless, imaginative interest does not, of 
itself, legitimize an interpretation as correct. Hence, in relation to James’ The 
Turn of the Screw, we should ask whether a Freudian understanding of human- 
ity is itself warranted. If, as some would suggest, Freudianism is an absurdly 
reductionist model for understanding human actions, then it cannot be accept- 
able to bring it to bear upon our interpretation of James’ story. Of course, 
someone might contest such an evaluation of Freudianism. They may think 
that it can be shown, or at least remains an open matter, as to the adequacy 
of Freudianism to human understanding and motivation. However, even if 
true, the fundamental point remains. 

Now one possible retort to these claims might assert that what is true of 
the human world 1s itself radically relative to the form of self-understanding 
we possess or the model we bring to bear upon it.“ However, one need not 
be commutted to such an implausibly strong claim to see that the critical 
monist’s response 1s flawed. That 1s, one may accept that Freudianism is itself 
inadequate as a wholesale explanation in understanding human actions and 
yet hold that a Freudian interpretation of The Turn of the Screw may be as 
legitimate as the Jamesian one. The value of our interpretative engagement 
with artworks is not just a matter of truth. After all, an interpretation may 
be, comparatively speaking, more adequate to our human world but less 
valuable than another possible interpretation, because, for example, the latter 
may afford more vivid imaginings, a novel perspective, extends or initiates 
new artistic conventions and so on. Consider the same point in relation to 
our evaluations of philosophical works. Typically we value philosophical 
works not just because we think the arguments suggested are warranted. 
Cognitive value is not co-extensive with truth narrowly construed. Rather, 
amongst other things, we also value originality, philosophical insight and 
dexterity. 

In the case of The Turn of the Screw, though we may not believe actual 
human motivation is fundamentally Freudian, it may prove of great imaginat- 
ive interest and value to entertain the possibility in relation to this particular 
story. Hence, not only may the narrative tension be enhanced and our imagin- 
ings rendered more complex, the imaginative understanding promoted, 
though not fundamentally true of all human action, may yet cultivate insight 
into particular, contingent human motivations. Thus one may be able to see 
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more clearly how, in our world, particular roles and relationships may be 
driven by sexual imperatıves and the lust for or denial of power and potency. 
Therefore the Freudian interpretation, though engaging with imaginative pos- 
sibilities which do not generally hold true of our world, may yet, indirectly, 
promote insight into particular cases or motivations which are sexual ın 
nature. The enhancement of the work’s imaginative complexity in this way 
legitimizes this particular interpretation. 

Thus the indeterminacy of art allows interpretative pluralism to flourish 
within constraints. Hence sophisticated pluralists can allow for better and 
worse or legitimate and illegitimate interpretations. After all, as with the Crime 
and Punishment example, an interpretation may fail to cohere with or explain 
much of what we may descriptively assert as true of the artwork. An inter- 
pretation is an attempt to make sense of an artwork’s materials, formal ele- 
ments, expressive aspects, cognitive content, narrative and the various inter- 
relationships therein. As such the interpretation is necessarily constrained by 
the way the work is structured. Thus, at a relatively low level of description, 
we can say that any interpretation of the Mona Lisa must appropriately recog- 
nize that a woman is depicted. If this ıs the right descriptive claim then it is 
unalterably true and not open to dispute: hence it is not an interpretative 
matter.'® Rather, as Annette Barnes has pointed out, interpretative questions 
arise only where there can be legitimate puzzlement." We cannot merely look 
harder to see if the Mona Lisa is really smiling and thus aim for the one correct 
descnption. There ıs no truth of the matter: we may interpret her as smiling 
serenely or pouting sullenly. 

An interpretation, as distinct from a mere description, may possess the 
semantic mark of the truth but is not, strictly speaking, either true or false 
but more or less acceptable. Thus, unsurprisingly, there may be many accept- 
able ways of disambiguating what is descriptively true of a particular work. 
Whether an interpretation is acceptable depends upon whether the interpreta- 
tion proffered is consistent with the appropriate low-level descriptions of the 
work, whether it renders the artist’s intentionally guided actions and the 
nature of the work before us intelligible and, lastly, whether it honours the 
point of the interpretative practice in engaging and promoting the work’s 
imaginative value. For the point of art’s indeterminacies, and thus the spec- 
tator’s disambiguating role, is to promote imaginatively fruitful ways of 
engaging with the work concerned and to enhance insight into our human 
condition. For the acceptability of an interpretation, where we go beyond 
mere description, depends upon the coherent imaginative value proffered to 
us in engaging with the artwork concerned under a particular interpretation. 
If it is imaginatively superficial or impoverishing, though consistent with the 
description of the work concerned, it is an unacceptable interpretation. 

What constitutes acceptability and what is itself of value in part depends 
upon the very presumptions we bring to bear in our engagement with the 
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artwork. This is not to make the far too quick move of saying all truth is 
itself relative to the form of understanding brought to bear. However, as 
suggested, warrantability, at least in interpreting art, is not reducible just to 
questions of truth. An interpretation. may be warranted if it enhances imagin- 
ative cognitive value in other ways. The indeterminacies of art are open to 
disambiguation on the part of the spectator in multifarious ways. The point 
of interpretation is to provide an imaginatively rich experience which affords 
pleasure, interest and insight to the socially situated individual. Hence art, and 
the activity of interpretation, is 2 form of imaginative conversation which 
gives rise to many different voices rather than a critical contest in which there 
is one winner and many losers. All of which would suggest, pace critical 


monists, that a certain kind of interpretative pluralism is unavoidable.” 


Matthew Kieran, Department of Philosophy, University of Leeds, LSa oJT, UK. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE DEFINITION 


OF CRITICISM 
Philip Smallwood 


THis ESSAY does not, and could not for reasons which I hope will become clear, 
define criticism. Its concern mirrors W. W. Robson’s essay, “The Definition of 
Literature’: to consider rather ‘what kind of definition is most likely to be 
useful’.’ But this statement in turn presupposes that one or another ‘kind’ of 
definition of the thing in question is at least possible. In the case of criticism, 
our central problem —the situation which makes identfying any definition of 
criticism at once so necessary and yet so elusive— will be obvious to any reader 
of modern hterary criticism. It is that the pervasive idiom of one ‘kind’ of 
criticism—the post-structuralist—makes discussing the issue except in post- 
structuralist terms appear simply absurd, a naive and ignorant faux pas. This 
central problem is not open to solution: it is a necessary risk going with 
acceptance that the word ‘criticism’ is part of the currently usable non- 
specialist vocabulary of English and that the existence of ‘post~structuralist 
criticism’ is one comprehensible instance of use. 

But what counts as a definition of criticism can be examined. It is open to 
examination in two possible ways. The first might be the clearing away of all 
those statements, formulations, approaches and so forth which prima facie do 
not comply with the conditions we decide should govern the definition of 
something. I have in mind here all the kinds of utterances on criticism that 
easily pass for definitive remarks, and give us some of the satisfaction we 
associate with definitions (finality, comprehensiveness, etc.), but do not do 
the job that we are asking definitions to do—because it is ın their nature as 
utterances not to. This is the business of the present essay. 

A further stage—analysing the relations between ‘criticism proper’— and 
other concepts (not criticism) that are commonly confused with 1t— goes 
beyond the scope of this essay; but it needs to be mentioned in connection 
with the context and purpose of what takes place here. It would not be enough 
to say (with John M. Ellis, for example) that the concept of criticism is ‘an 
inherently confused one’ where ‘conceptual analysis will only expose, not 
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resolve the confusion’.? If the concept is confused, and the confusions are 
exposed, the user would be better armed to evade them and usage would 
become clearer. The exposure of confusions is the first stage in their elimina- 
tion. If, however, the confusions are inherent in the sense that it is impossible 
to have criticism without them, then we would have to say that critidsm was 
another name for confusion. When we used the word ‘criticism’ it would be 
a sense of confusion we called up. 

In speaking of ‘criticism proper’ this is not to say that the definition in order 
to be clear needs to be esoteric, rare or specialized in some way. We are not 
concerned to boil down ‘criticism’ to some core meaning that nobody uses 
and which could not be useful. We are interested ın ‘critiasm’ in its ordinary 
acceptation, as it is used by speakers and writers of the Enghsh language who 
expect to be understood in conversations and writing containing the word. 
We are not interested in its status as a technical term, as when for example 
we encounter for the first time the term ‘différance’, or ‘signification’ in trans- 
literated structuralist criticism, or ‘base’ and ‘superstructure’ in Marxist, and 
want the meaning explained. Our problem is that while ‘criticism’ is a word 
in common usage, the usage is equivocal or ambiguous. There are different 
usages that do not always announce themselves as different. The aim would 
not be to fix on a central usage at the expense of all the ways that the word 
‘criticism’ is used, and to leave these out of account, to kill them off. It would 
be to keep these in play, as part of the totality of meaning, but to recognize 
their distinctiveness. The meaning of any word, as R. G. Collingwood poin- 
ted out in seeking to define ‘art’, 1s constantly sliding off in any number of 
different directions: 


The proper meaning of a word ... is never something upon which the word sits 
perched like 2 gull on a stone; it is something over which the word hovers like a 
gull over a ship's stern. Trying to fix the proper meaning in our minds is like 
coaxing the gull to settle in the rigging, with the rule that the gull must be alive 
when it settles: one must not shoot it and tie it there. 


Collingwood went on to suggest that the way to this ‘proper meaning’ was 
not to ask what we mean, but ‘“‘What are we trying to mean?’’’: ‘And this 
involves the question “What is preventing us from meaning what we are 
trying to mean?” °” To use the word ‘criticism’—according to this formula — 
is thus constantly to do battle with a barrage of distractions, wandering mean- 
ings which are all the time tending to divert us from meaning what we are 
trying to mean. What we are trying to mean by ‘criticism’ is obstructed and 
impeded by all the other concepts that adjoin it jostling for attention and 
recognition. Thus criticism may not be the same thing as, say, history. But 
we can have historical criticism, and the historical study of crincism, where 
criticism is understood as a branch of the study of history. Likewise, criticism 
may differ from biography (many though not all biographies are about 
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writers). And there is then the question of whether biography is necessary or 
sufficient for criticism, or even desirable within it (many have argued for 
an outright ban). Similar rules apply to the position of psychology, ethics, 
autobiography, philosophy, linguistics, cultural studies, art ın general, science 
in general, etc. The problem also applies to criticism’s relation to such interdis~ 
ciplinary concepts as theory or interpretation, and to the object of the kind of 
criticism we call literary criticism, literature itself. It was the confusion inher- 
ent in this last concept which critics have themselves sought to resolve, and 
which led I. A. Richards to explain why criticism did appear confused: 


If the definition of a poem 1s a matter of so much difficulty and complexity, the 
discussion of the prinaples by which poetry should be judged may be expected 
to be confused. Critics have as yet hardly begun to ask themselves what they are 
doing or under what conditions they work.‘ 


As I have suggested at the beginning, it is not a purpose of this essay to work 
to produce a definition of criticism and it could not be. However, in con- 
sidering the grounds for any definition, we do not have to start from the 
position that criticism cannot be defined, that a definition 1s impossible. If we 
start from the position that criticism is umpossible to define then we are forced 
into a logical track which insists that nothing is meant by the word, or that 
it 18 so completely ambiguous, and means so many different things to so many 
different people, that the concept has effectively collapsed. This part-nihulistic, 
part-pluralistic dead end—sometimes known as ‘post-modernism’—is excep- 
tionally common; but it is usually adopted prematurely in reaction to some 
form of inadequate definition (or contested proposition), or a definition of a 
certain form where no obvious substitute form springs to mind on the same 
occasion. 

This is, I would argue, an unwarrantably extreme position, though it may 
result, understandably, from bewilderment at the sheer number of general 
statements on the nature of criticasm which seem to contradict each other, 
and is a natural reaction to the polarized voices of modern criticism, languages 
constructed to deny the very existence of the concept of common understand- 
ing and common speech. A distinction can, however, be drawn between cases 
of this kind, and what seems to arise on the famous occasion of F. R. Leavis’ 
protest against attempts by philosophical thinkers to pin down cnticism expl- 
citly to certain principles and theories. Leavis felt that such thinkers had missed 
the essence of criticism; that criticism had to be ‘defined’ (he uses the word 
only in inverted commas) in the form of an implication derived from specific 
practice. Leavis’ ‘definition of criticism’ was implicit in (and a tacit inference 
derived from) how he went about criticizing the authors and works that he 
did: 


I stand, then, by my account of Four Quartets. I stand also by my contention that 
‘English’ should be a liaison-centre, and that, ın the ‘co-presence’ needed to make 
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it that, no disapline of thought is more important than the philosophical to that 
quite different one, the essence of which I have tried in my book, with inevitable 
clumsiness, to ‘define’. I hoped to get accepted among members of a small philo- 
sophical élite that the ‘defining’ can’t be done with philosophical cogency. That, 
of course, involves some such avowal as the following. I should have been encour- 
aged if Tanner could have been brought to see that it 1s not mere ‘serendipity’ in 
me to insist on recommending ‘English’ students to read Polanyi’s essay, ‘The 
Logic of Tacit Inference’.* 

Without having to accept that Leavis’ personal practice as a critic does, in fact, 
define criticism (a proposition that many would now regard as outrageous), 
it should not be necessary to assume at the same time that the conditions 
required for the most useful, tenable definition of criticism are the conditions 
required of a formal statement, any kind of explicit account or catch-all for- 
mula in which a definition of criticism is intended. If the criticism we are 
interested ın is the criticism of literature, and if literature is widely regarded 
as a channel for suggestion, intuition and evocation, the probabilities might 
conceivably point in a decidedly different direction. But then defining literat- 
ure seems part of the problem of defining criticism, and there is no taking for 
granted that literature 1s defined in this way. The ‘culturalization’ of criticism 
has ensured that. 

But why would anyone want a definition of criticism (of any kind) and 
who would want it? A definition of criticism would be useful, at the present 
time, in any attempt to understand what it is that we think we are doing—at 
a time when, as we have seen earlier, the remnants of the communis criticorum 
give the appearance of unprecedented disagreement about this. The search 
for a definition of criticism is one of the ways that the subject investigates 
itself, renews itself by reminding itself, and re-instates its bounds and limits 
as they have become overgrown and subject to dispute. From a different 
perspective, many or most new students of English literature find it impossible 
to discover what is supposed to be happening when reading a work of criti- 
cism, and thus find it impossible to determine what, as critics, they themselves 
are supposed to be doing. And then there are the writers of all the works of 
literature themselves. Does criticism still have something to do with them? A 
definition might reveal this. Here I do not assume that the kind of definition 
likely to be thought of help to anyone is the kind requiring the meaning and 
nature of criticism to be simply spelt out, as a creed, or dogma or checklist 
(for the reasons suggested above). I merely presuppose that it will always be 
useful to know more about the kind of problem the defining of criticism is, 
and that it is a problem. If criticism proves incapable of giving an account 
of itself to people outside criticism (reflective people in general, physicists, 
historians, new students of literature or whoever) then such people should 
know that, and should be privy to the reasons. Individuals can then decide 
for themselves how seriously or lightly they think criticism needs to be taken; 
and whether it can be taken seriously at all. This is a major consideration— 
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given the quantity of human time that ıs currently devoted to criticism’s 
study, and the general conviction that the study of criticism constitutes a 
‘field’. Where, then, are the fences? Or are the divisions only internal? 

One cunosity of such an enquiry is its circular form: it has to be criticism 
of some kind which conducts the search to define criticism. Another is the 
fact that in order to approach a definition of criticism we seem to have to 
know what it is in the first place. The idea of criticism, according to the 
Collingwoodian definition of art, has to be already there ın our heads. The 
definition, once encountered, then ‘rings true’ as we say. The assumption of 
this essay is that we all do know what criticism 1s, precisely enough, and that 
when we use the word we do not mean to invoke a confusion, much less a 
non-entity, non-existent until it is defined. Nor, even when the disagreements 
are greatest, are we not understood because we are using the equivalent of a 
foreign language term. Our problem is not the absence of facts: all the facts 
about criticism we need lie open before us (they are there in all the ‘texts’, 
ancient and modern, that we call ‘criticism’, whether or not we think such 
criticism has worth); nor 1s it that we do not know what we are trying to 
say: our problem is that we cannot quite put what we know into words. And 
that ıs the essence of the difference between the ‘proper meaning’ of criticism 
whose conditions for definition are open to enquiries of this kind and the 
nature of a technical term. No simple act of translation will do. The problem 
will not be solved by a paraphrase; the conversion of meaning from one 
medium to another. 


N 


Let us begin, however, by recording three ways in which criticism tries for, 
in a sense achieves, and in a sense evades definition. It 1s not completely 
defined by statements of the following very common kinds: (1) accounts of 
its function; (2) accounts of its categories and types; (3) statements of the 
form: ‘Criticism is...’ 

We can now consider these in order, and in more detail. 


I. ‘THE FUNCTION OP CRITICISM’ 


To speak of the ‘function of criticism’ implies an awareness, within the ele- 
ments of the situation of criticism, of a distinction between means and ends. 
We may think of how criticism 1s a means to an end if we think of the sense 
in which it assists a reader in gaining a clearer idea of a literary text, explana- 
tory or interpretative. But theories of the function of criticism differ widely 
in their conceptions of the end or ends that criticism should have. A scrapbook 
of extracts taken from the writings of critics on criticism over the last hundred 
or so years would probably have to include the following diverse, if not plain 
contrary, convictions. All represent answers of some kind to the implied 
question: ‘what 1s the critic (or criticism) for?’ 
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(i) ‘... to try to know the best that is known and thought in the world, 
irrespectively of practice, politics, and everything of the kind ...’ (Matthew 
Arnold, “The Function of Criticism at the Present Time’, 1864); 

(ii) ‘... to make a beginning for that more free speculative treatment of 
things ...” (Matthew Arnold);’ 

(iii) ‘... the elucidation of works of art and the correction of taste.’ (T. S. 
Eliot, “The Function of Criticism’, 1923);° 

(iv) ‘...to forerun composition, to serve as a gunsight ...’ (Ezra Pound, 
‘Date Line’, 1934) 

(v) ‘Excernment. The general ordering and weeding out of what has actu- 
ally been performed. The elimination of repetitions.’ (Ezra Pound); 

(vi) “The business of the literary critic is to attain a peculiar completeness 
of response and to observe a peculiarly strict relevance in developing his 
response into commentary, he must be on his guard against abstracting 
improperly from what is in front of him and against any premature or irrelev- 
ant generalizing —of it or from it.’ (F. R. Leavis, The Common Pursuit, 1952)."' 

(vu) “The role of the contemporary critic is to resist that dominance [of 
mass-media commodification of the public sphere] by re-connecting the sym- 
bolic to the political, engaging through both discourse and practice with the 
process by which repressed needs, interests and desires may assume the cul- 
tural forms which could weld them into a collective political force.’ (Terry 
Eagleton, The Function of Criticism, 1984).¥ 

But all these statements have in common the view that criticism, whatever 
else it may be, is definable as a means. When we use the word ‘criticism’ in 
this functionalist theory what we mean to say is that criticism is the thing 
(the means) which leads to or produces another (quite different) thing (a com- 
pleteness of response, a clear experience in the mind of the reader, a more 
civilized and sensitive society, a politically conscious and literate population, 
and so on and so forth), and is then left behind when its purpose is served. 
The function of criticism, like a function in mathematics, is whatever it is 
constituting the value on which criticism’s own value depends. T. S. Eliot is 
adopting a functionalist theory when he writes that criticism ‘must always 
profess an end in view’.» 

We can try to suggest that criticism is ‘defined by its function’. But for 
this to be true we would have to be sure that the end of criticism (a better 
society, clearer ideas in the reader’s mind, etc.) was only achieved when criti- 
cism provided the means; when criticism and only criticism was the special 
kind of activity proper to the realization of these things. And it clearly is not; 
any more than ‘a vehicle for getting from A to B’ defines a car by its function 
when there is always the possibility of going by train. Not only are the ends 
proposed for criticism very different indeed; the achievement of ends by 
means allows for the possibility of different means. Thus ‘a clearer idea of the 
poem (say) in the reader’s mind’ need not be the effect of the reader having 
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benefited at any point from a critical exposition of the poem: it might, for 
example, be the effect of the same person reading the poem again in a com- 
pletely different, refreshed frame of mind, or coming back to the poem after 
having read other poems, or other poets. Likewise, criticism is not the exclus- 
ive means by which it ıs possible to achieve the end of enhancing the political 
consciousness of society. Literature itself can do that, as the poetry of Dryden, 
Shelley, Wordsworth and Bob Dylan have all at different times shown. So 
can political speeches. We can of course say that achieving such ends is one 
of the ways in which poems and political speeches may function as criticism: 
they are ‘criticism’ in that respect. But criticism is defined by its function in 
this regard only when other factors in the situation are fixed. 


2. CRITICISM BY CATEGORY AND TYPE 


The basis of this approach to defining criticism is to see criticism as the sum 
of its divisible parts, as a composite of its differentiae, as the logicians might 
say. In this case criticism exists as a kind of protean being —or a monster with 
many heads. Again, by turning to the criticism of the last hundred or so years 
we can see that there are various ways in which this creature divides. It is 
possible, for example, to specify, adjectivally, different ‘types’ or ‘categories’ 
of critic, as T. S. Ehot does in his essay “To Criticize the Critic’ (1961): 


First of all among those types of critics other than mine, I should put down the 
Professional Cntic — the wnter whose literary criticism 1s his chief, perhaps his 
only title to fame . 

Second, I name the Cntic with Gusto. This critic ıs not called to the seat of 
judgement; he is rather the advocate of the authors whose work he expounds, 
authors who are sometimes the forgotten or unduly despised ... 

Third, the Academic and the Theoretical I mention these two together, as they 
can overlap, but this category is perhaps too comprehensive, since it ranges from 
the purely scholarly . to the philosophical critic...” 


Here the effort ıs to define criticism by drawing defining lines between its 
family vaneties. A slightly different technique was used by Ezra Pound in 
‘Date Line’ (1934). Here the critic tries to pin down criticism in terms of 
divisions corresponding to genres, or formal types of expression, within crit- 
cism itself. The result is a kind of menu—the same dish with different flavours 
and fillings: 


Critiasm has at least the following categories, differing greatly in the volume of 
their verbal manifestation, and not equally zoned. 
1. Critiasm by discussion, extending from mere yatter... up to the clearly 
defined record of procedures ... 
2. Criticism by translation 
3. Criticism by exercise in the style of a given period ... 
4 Criticism via music, meaning definitely the setting of a poet’s words ... 
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This is the most intense form of critiasm save. 
5. Criticism in new composition.” 

Such setting forth of criticism in, as it were, its component parts, is not 
confined to creative writers: such wniters might have special reasons to want 
to keep criticism in its place. There are, for example, the rubrics used by the 
scholar and aesthetician Northrop Frye in his magnum opus, the Anatomy of 
Criticism (1957). Frye seeks here what he hopes will be ‘a comprehensive view 
of criticism’,’” and this he does by reference to immense general categories 
which go by the names of ‘Historical Criticism’, ‘Ethical Criticism’, ‘Arche- 
typal Criticism’, ‘Rhetorical Criticism’, etc. Much subsequent critical scholas- 
ticism has followed similar lines. A more recent version of this practice of 
critical typing can be found in the semi-historical, semi-doctrinal divisions 
you find in almost all modern introductions to literary theory designed for 
newcomers to the ‘field’ of critical studies: Russian formalism, structuralism, 
post-structuralism, feminism, etc.’® Such studies reflect two important trends 
in the implicit definition of criticism: (i) the ‘category-mistake’ ın which crit- 
cism has come to be seen as entirely defined in terms of its theories, and (ii) 
the success of an essentially descriptivist, non-evaluative typology as a suitable 
medium for the introductory discussion of criticism. 

In each of these cases criticism can be seen as the total of a sort of addition 
sum: X (= criticism) = a + b + c + d and so forth, where a, b, c, etc. 
correspond with ‘professional’ and ‘academic’, say, in Eliot’s breakdown, ‘X 
by discussion’ and ‘X by translation’ in Pound’s, or ‘historical’ and ‘ethical’ 
in Frye’s. The ‘critic proper’ is thus the additive result of, say, the ‘profes- 
sional’, the ‘academic’, etc., while ‘criticism proper’ may be regarded as the 
gathering of a number of sub-divisions, or ‘approaches’: liberal humanist, 
Marxist, feminist, structuralist, post-structuralist, and so on, whichever the 
individual writer on criticism happens to choose as the appropriate set. Totting 
up the elements then gives you criticism. 

The problem here is this: while the differentiae of the definition are speci- 
fied, the genus is not. It is not to define criticism to say, in effect, that it is 
that which has ‘discussion’, ‘translation’, ‘an exercise in style’, ‘music’, and 
‘new composition’ as its types, because the genus (the general class of things 
to which all these attach) is missing. Moreover, to continue in this somewhat 
harshly logical vein, the differentiae are all shared with concepts other than 
criticism. They are accidental not essential attributes of the concept’s referents, 
symptoms, not part of the defining criterion. Thus it is not only possible to 
have a ‘professional’ cricketer, an ‘academic’ administrator (to again use T. S. 
Eliot’s breakdown) where the attributes can be linked with perfect sense to 
referents that have nothing whatsoever to do with what we are trying to mean 
when we use the word ‘criticism’; the same combination of attributes applic- 
able to ‘criticism’ could apply equally to the definition of ‘art’. 
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The consequence is an array not a totality. We are made aware of the 
attributes which go to compose criticism but not the unique, irreplicable sense 
in which they are related to make criticism something distinct, a concept in 
its own right. The approach to defining criticism satisfies the analytic demand 
of a definition—that it should enhance our insight into the components of a 
concept. But it also works to deny the respect in which to define something 
is to achieve a focus, a condensation, a confirmation that the totality is only 
the sum of the attributes specified and nothing else. If criticism is to be defined 
by the identification and naming of differentiae minus a genus, the division 
must take place without a remainder. But the elements into which criticism 
is divided here give no guarantee that this is the case. They can come together 
to make something other than criticism, or something less. Pound’s ‘at least’ 
seems to recognize this. 

A similar problem has to be confronted in accounts of critical writing con- 
taining the formulation ‘The critic as ...” or “Criticism as’, e.g. “The Critic as 
Artist’ (Oscar Wilde), ‘Criticism as Language’ (Roland Barthes). Such 
accounts may be seen as trying to move criticism’s definition in one preferred 
direction or another. Their possibilities have no end. In this respect they share 
the character of statements of the form ‘Criticism is ...’. 


3. CRITICISM IS ... 


Statements of the form ‘criticism is ...’ are exceptionally frequent in the litera- 
ture of criticism and provide an account of criticism in what 1s probably the 
most commonly accepted definitional format: ‘Hypocrisy is the tribute that 
vice pays to virtue’; ‘Love is ...’; “Happiness is ...’, etc. We may think of these 
statements, in the case of criticism, as straight answers to the kind of straight 
question that has often been posed of art, of poetry, of literature, and of 
criticism itself: the question ‘What is ...?? Unlike statements on the function 
of criticism considered above, the genus of the definition is perfectly explicit 
in this case. The grammar of the answer is controlled by the grammar of the 
question. It rests on the verb ‘to be’. And so we find remarks such as these, 
from: 


Gi) T. S. Eliot: 


..the true generalirarion is not something superimposed upon an accumulation 
of perceptions; the perceptions do not, in a really appreciative mind, accumulate 
as 2 mass, but form themselves as a structure; and criticism is the statement in language 
of this structure; it is a development of sensibility [my emphasis]. 


(ii) Northrop Frye: 
Crinasm ... is to art what history is to action and philosophy to wisdom: a 


verbal imitation of a human productive power which ın itself does not speak ... 
If criticism 1s a science, it is clearly a social science ...” 


— 
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(iii) Harold Bloom: 


Criticism is the discourse of the deep tautology—of the solipsist who knows that 
what he means 1s right, and yet that what he says is wrong. Criticism is the art 
of knowing the hidden roads that go from poem to poem ™ 


(iv) Clive James: 


Critcism is not a science ... Cnnasm is simply a talent, like any other talent.” 


(v) Edward W. Said: 


... CTiticism ... is an academic thing, located for the most part far away from the 
questions that trouble the reader of a daily newspaper.” 


Such remarks are like epigrams, apothegms, bons mots or aperçus. They sound 
an oracular note that is perfectly designed to create the impression that it is 
possible to clear up the mystery of criticism’s essential identity once and for 
all. ‘Criticism in short’, writes Edward W. Said, ‘is always situated; it is 
skeptical, secular, reflectively open to its own failings. Pithiness is every- 
thing in such comments. They do not lack the focus, the condensing power, 
we demand of the definition. But the nature of such statements, as John M. 
Elis has discussed in his essay “The Logic of the Question: “What is 
Criticism?” ’, is that they are normative. They are, that is, unsatisfactory in 
the sense that they do not exclude the truth of other, different, statements of 
the same kind — as the above very various and sometimes directly contrary 
examples show. This is because they are not truly ‘once and for all’ definitions 
of criticism so much as propositions, statements of personal conviction about 
what criticism is; they reflect what the person forming the definition thinks 
that criticism ought to be like, or would be like if only order could be imposed 
on the concept’s confusion. They are more expressive of an unfulfilled wish 
or hope on the part of the speaker than a description, the irrepressible craving 
for clarity and conviction in a context whose laws do not seem to allow it. 
In that they may be the reverse of the critical case—anti-definitions. 


Ii 


So there is much in the literature of criticism that serves a day-to-day defini- 
tional need — to explain, to inspire, to amplify, to justify; nothing, perhaps, 
in what we have seen that supplies more than three different kinds of pseudo~ 
definition: the functionalist, the typological and the normative. The identi- 
fication of these inadequate definitions as inadequate is the first step in the 
direction of making the concept clearer than it would otherwise appear (by 
removing one element—the prima facie element—of the confusion). In con- 
sequence we may ask whether ‘definitions’ attracting the adjectives ‘function- 
alist’, ‘typological’ and ‘normative’ can really be definitions, since toleration 
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of other definitional types arguably cancels rather than qualifies the noun 
‘definition’. But if this is a step in the direction of clarity, the situation we 
find still seems little different from the one characterized by I. A. Richards 
over fifty years ago in his chapter on “The Chaos of Critical Theories’: 


A few conjectures, a supply of admonitions, many acute isolated observations, 
some briliant guesses, much oratory and applied poetry, mnexhaustible confusion, 
a sufficiency of dogma, no small stock of prejudices, whimsies and crotchets, a 
profusion of mysticism, a little genuine speculation, sundry stray inspirations, 
pregnant hints and random apergus; of such as these, it may be said without exag- 
geration, 1s extant critical theory composed ” 


The cases we have considered in this essay fail as definitions, in the one strict 
sense noted above, but it is only in this one strict sense (that of the finalizing 
definition) that the concept appears impossible to define. We may therefore 
conclude that failures of these kinds are among the only useful definitional 
kinds that the concept will bear—the only kinds we might need. The extent 
to which finalizing definitions of words are necessary to us, has been set forth 
by Wittgenstein in his Blue Book. There is the way that philosophers talk 
about words and the way that words are actually used: 


For remember that in general we don’t use language according to strict rules—it 
hasn’t been taught to us by means of strict rules, either. We, in our discussions 
on the other hand, constantly compare language with a calculus proceeding 
according to exact rules 

This 1s a very one-sided way of looking at language. In practice we very rarely 
use language as such a calculus. For not only do we not think of the rules of 
usage—of definitions, etc. — while using language, but when we are asked to give 
such rules, ın most cases we aren’t able to do so. We are unable clearly to arcum- 
scribe the concepts we use; not because we don’t know their real definition, but 
because there is no real ‘defininon’ to them. To suppose that there must be would 
be like supposing that whenever children play with a ball they play a game accord- 
ing to strict rules.” 


We use the word ‘criticism’ and we know well enough, in Collingwood’s 
terms, what we are ‘trying to mean’, We know as well as we can expect to 
know. In Wittgensteinian terms, we recognize the useful imprecision of lan- 
guage. If some words do have precise definition, others do not and ‘criticism’ 
is arguably of this kind. Our conception of ‘criticism’, we could say, while 
not in itself confused, nor non-existent, is only approximately represented in 
language, and these approximations are helpful. They allow for expansion. 
The precise meaning such representations have, where a precise meaning is 
wanted, 1s the meaning we choose to give them on any occasion of use. If we 
want to use the term in a precise way we can. We can draw the defining line 
as we speak: ‘By this I mean criticism, not mere appreciation’: or ‘I am talking 
to you about criticism, now, not just subjective gush’; or ‘What I am saying 
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applies to criticism, not theory’; or ‘When I say criticism I mean theory’; 
Moreover, ‘criticism’ seems to be one of those terms which perpetually invite 
such redefinition. We like to think of it as something able to be re-shaped by 
the appearance of new examples of this kind; or as T. S. Eliot put it: * ... an 
important work of literary criticism can alter and expand the content of the 
term “literary criticism” itself.” Granted that we still have to have some 
antecedent idea of what this ‘kind’ is if we are to recognize what content is 
to be expanded (and this we have, in virtue that we do not have to explain 
the term to have others understand it); yet there is clearly a point when isolat- 
ing the idea of criticism in verbal form will cease to have use. Our definition 
will then be too tight. H. A. Mason has noted the sense in which “The diffi- 
culty in defining criticism is on all fours with that felt in trying to define 
poetry. The concept of criticism is neither non-existent nor confused; but 
its formulation in language is never uncontested; its useful ‘definition’ never 
final. The conflicting testimony is part of the value of the term; and this is why 
‘criticism’ can and does continue in use. Current ideological and dialectical 
stand-offs concerning the idioms of critical discourse neither negate the con- 
cept, nor erase the term from the usable vocabulary of English. 


Philip Smallwood, School of English, University of Central England in Birmingham, 
Birmingham Baz aSU, UK. 
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AESTHETIC CONCEPTS AND 
AESTHETIC EXPERIENCES 


Derek Matravers 


IN THIS paper I want to return to some well-worn ideas; specifically, the 
attempt to show that there is a distinctive subject-matter of the aesthetic via 
consideration of the difference between aesthetic and non-aesthetic concepts. 
The classic exposition of this distinction is Frank Sibley’s ‘Aesthetic Con- 
cepts’.' Sibley claimed that, given a set of relevant terms, there will be wide- 
spread non-collusive agreement as to which are aesthetic and which non- 
aesthetic. Non-aesthetic terms include ‘red, noisy, brackish, clammy, square, 
docile, curved, evanescent, intelligent, faithful, derelict, tardy, freakish’.? Aesthetic 
terms include ‘unified, lifeless, serene, sombre, dynamic, powerful, vivid, delicate, 
moving, trite, sentimental, tragic.’ Further examples have been given by other 
philosophers working in the field.* Given the widespread agreement, I shall 
assume there is a distinction of some sort whose nature is open to be discussed. 

Sibley argues that the nature of the aesthetic description of an object depends 
upon the nature of the non-aesthetic properties of that object.* The nature of 
this dependence is described in a series of claims he makes which describe our 
use of aesthetic terms. 

(i) No aesthetic description of a work is implied by a purely non-aesthetic 
descnption.°® 

(i) A non-aesthetic description of a work might imply that a particular 
term could not be correctly applied aesthetically.’ 

(ii) The aesthetic description of a work is bound up with an experience of 
that work.’ 

(iv) The aesthetic use of terms requires something over and above the use 
of the senses, namely taste.’ 

(v) A term can have both aesthetic and non-aesthetic uses.!° ` 

The challenge Sibley sets, that of specifying the relation between the aes- 
thetic and the non-aesthetic, has generated a wide literature. What is distinctive 
about Sibley’s account is the denial of ‘positive condition governing’, i.e. (i). 
By this he means to deny both that there is an analytic connection between 
non-aesthetic and aesthetic terms and that any set of non-aesthetic properties 
would be causally sufficient for the correct application of an aesthetic term, 
if that set is taken as part of a broader set of non-aesthetic properties that 
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constitute a work of art (or perhaps a work of art in a certain context). These 
claims sit unhappily with (ii), the affirmation of negative condition governing 
which suggests that there is a relation of either one of these two sorts. 

The other three claims concern the application of aesthetic terms. The final 
claim has not always received the attention it deserves.'! Consider ‘delicate’, 
for example. It might be that, for vase-blowers, this ıs a technical term defined 
thus: a vase is delicate if the glass out of which it 1s made is less than 0.5 mm 
thick. Uses of the term along these lines, being condition-governed, would 
not be aesthetic. It is clear, however, that if any term can be used aesthetically, 
‘delicate’ can. I look at a vase, am overwhelmed by its delicacy and exclaim, 
‘Gosh, that vase is delicate!’ Already we can see trouble for someone who 
says that, in their aesthetic uses, terms refer to aesthetic properties. For if 
the term used aesthetically refers to an aesthetic property and the term used 
non-aesthetically refers to a non-aesthetic property, the term would be 
ambiguous; a reductio, for obviously it is not ambiguous.” 

These two reasons alone—the construal of the relation between the aesthetic 
and non-aesthetic as negatively but not positively condition-governed and the 
fact that a single semantic type can be classified under both headings— make 
it difficult to see how there could be a background theory which explained 
the distinction and supported all of Sibley’s claims. Indeed, when one looks 
at recent work on the problem one usually finds that one or more of the 
claims has been abandoned. 

Peter Kivy, to take one notable contributor to the debate, rejects (i). He 
does not so much argue for its falsity as claim that Sibley and others have 
failed to prove its truth. He proposes instead that there are specifiably suffi- 
cient conditions for the application of all aesthetic terms. The example he uses 
is a Bach Prelude which is a ‘twenty-four-measure piece in which the main 
theme (or a variation of it) occurs in every measure’. This, he claims, entails 
that the piece 1s unified. However, Kivy does not consider that he might 
merely be specifying the conditions for a non-aesthetic use of the term. Pur- 
thermore, even if we grant that the use is aesthetic, his single example would 
not prove the required conclusion: that each aesthetic use of a term can be 
paraphrased, without remainder, by a purely non-aesthetic description. 

Leaving aside Kivy’s own motivations, let us examine the kind of position 
he sketches. On this view, whatever the justification for the aesthetic use of 
a term, it does not name a property which exists over and above non-aesthetic 
properties. In that sense, it is a form of reductivisim. Kivy—1in Jerrold Levin- 
son’s words—denies that there are aesthetic properties, ‘but only misleading 
semantic byproducts of certain nonaesthetic judgements which have the form 
of reference to a realm of distinct attributes’.'* The first obvious advantage of 
this is that it contains no hint of anything metaphysically dubious; a term 
which appears on Sibley’s list of examples of those which have a predomin- 
antly aesthetic use will be definitionally equivalent to a disjunctian of conjunc- 
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tion of non-aesthetic terms. A second advantage, if indeed it is an advantage, 
is that it makes clear sense of the practice of giving reasons for aesthetic 
judgements. On Sibley’s view, when presented with a set of non-aesthetic 
properties, we make a kind of mystical leap to a position where we are entitled 
to make an aesthetic judgement. On a view such as Kivy’s one could reason 
someone into an aesthetic judgement by arguing first that the term was 
equivalent to some disjunction of non-aesthetic properties and then that the 
piece in fact exhibited the properties that went to make up one of the disjuncts. 
Grasping that a work was unified would be a matter, not of being struck by 
the work ın a particular way, but of understanding it to possess certain proper- 
ties that, by definition, make it unified. 

The view, as I have described it, is deficient in a crucial respect. We are 
given no reason to believe the aesthetic use of terms (even of ‘unified’ is 
always made in virtue of non-aesthetic properties that clearly exemplify a 
context-independent definition of that term. This amounts to the claim that 
it is philosophically inadequate simply to affirm positive condition-governing, 
given that its denial has seemed self-evident to so many for so long. Putting 
this another way, could we give the non-aesthetic description to which our 
aesthetic use of a term is supposed to reduce? If nothing non-aesthetic can be 
said about the ‘shape’ of our aesthetic use of a term, this suggests that our use 
is not grounded in definitions in non-aesthetic terms. 

Another popular view, which may even be that of Sibley, is to hold that 
aesthetic terms refer to aesthetic properties. Such properties are caused by 
groups of non~aesthetic properties and are detected in perception. Because it 
is held that the relationship between non-aesthetic and aesthetic properties is 
causal, it follows that no set of non-aesthetic properties logically entails that 
an aesthetic property applies. It is less clear to see why there should not be 
positive condition-governing grounded in causation. There are a number of 
accounts of why this is not the case, all pointing up the variety of factors that 
need to be in place for the causation to occur and stressing the sensitivity of 
such factors to context. Hence, a change in context makes ıt doubtful that the 
causation which happened last time will recur. 

This view is also deficient in several respects. First, the proposals as to what 
aesthetic properties actually are seldom perspicuous. Some hold that they are 
emergent properties while others hold that they are akin to aspects.'® Without 
further explication (which it seldom gets) the first proposal is open to the 
charge of quietism. The account of how the aesthetic property emerged would 
need to be in terms of those properties on which it depends: the non-aesthetic 
properties. It is this account which is not forthcoming. The second account— 
that an aesthetic property is akin to an aspect—1s altogether different; seeing 
the delicacy in the vase is analogous to seeing the duck in the duck/rabbit 
figure. The perceived advantage of this is that, on the assumption that under- 
standing aspect perception requires a notion of interpretation, understanding 
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the perception of aesthetic properties would require a notion of interpretation 
as well. I cannot find even a glimmer of an account here; there simply is no 
informative analogy.” The second problem with the view that aesthetic terms 
refer to aesthetic properties is the flat denial of negative condition-governing; 
a claim which, unless one has an axe to grind, one must find independently 
plausible. The third, as I have said before, is the unacceptable consequence of 
rendering many of our terms ambiguous between their aesthetic and non- 
aesthetic employment. 

A general claim compatible with this view is that the relation between the 
aesthetic and the non-aesthetic is one of supervenience. In clarifying this, Jerrold 
Levinson divides non-aesthetic properties into three sorts: the structural, the 
sub-structural and the contextual. Structural properties are (roughly) non- 
aesthetic properties which would be given in perception to a (qualified) obser- 
ver. Sub-structural properties are those not perceivable as such, that is, those 
which are not discriminable in perception from similar properties of similar 
magnitude. Levinson’s example is of a line ‘exactly 3.3333 centimetres long 
in the upper left-hand corner’. A contextual property is an ‘appreciatively 
important relation of the object to the artistic context in which it occurs (e.g. 
being painted by Mondrian, being in a certain genre, being influenced by 
the Mona Lisa)’."* Aesthetic properties, he claims, supervene on structural 
properties. The supervenience claim is supposed to hold within, rather than 
across, worlds: that is, in any world, any two objects that differ aesthetically, 
but neither contextually nor (purely) substructurally, differ structurally. 

It is as true, however, that in any world, any two objects that differ aesthet- 
ically, but neither structurally nor (purely) substructurally, differ contex- 
tually.” The difficulty is in specifying the supervenience base. Part of the 
problem is with Levinson’s term ‘contextual’; interpreted broadly enough it 
could just mean anything that needs to be held constant for the supervenience 
claim to be credible. However, if one believes, as perhaps one should, that 
the truth of the belief that a ballet is graceful may depend on it being culturally 
accepted that it is graceful (‘this is the way grace is going’), the supervenience 
base is going to look decidedly big and unwieldy and the supervenience claim 
decidedly thin. 

What, then, should we say about the relation between the non-aesthetic and 
the aesthetic? Part of the problem is that our concept of the aesthetic is a mess. 
I quote from the definition in the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary: “Things 
perceivable by the senses as opposed to things thinkable or immaterial. Misap- 
plied in German by Baumgarten to ‘criticism of taste’ and so used in England 
since 1830’.” Common usage of the term, as it has these two different strands, 
is a confusing guide. Sibley and others are closer to the original use: pertaining 
to those things ‘perceivable by the senses as opposed to things thinkable or 
immaterial’; or, as we might say now, to those things necessarily linked to 
experience. 
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My contention in this paper is that, even in this narrower sense, the term 
is doing double duty. The difficulty with Sibley’s claums is that some of them 
are about beliefs about objects, and others about the way in which those 
beliefs are acquired. Consider attempts to define a class of aesthetic beliefs in 
terms of the link those beliefs have to an aesthetic experience.” The belief that 
the music is sad is aesthetic because it can only be acquired by hearing the 
music as sad. This is plainly false; an aesthetic clod could acquire such a belief 
by reading a programme note. So long as ‘aesthetic’ qualifies the belief, the 
necessary link to experience is severed and Sibley’s claims about experience, 
(iti) and (iv), are falsified. 

The term does a double duty because it is sometimes reserved for beliefs of 
the above sort directly acquired in the paradigm way; that is, those beliefs directly 
caused by an aesthetic experience. Confusion surrounding the double duty of 
the term ‘aesthetic’ goes back at least to Kant. The judgement of taste was 
necessarily bound to experience, yet the judgement ‘x is beautiful’ is, as we 
have seen, logically distinct from the experience; for instance, it persists once 
the experience has ceased. The double duty springs from the fact that the 
subject matter of aesthetics is to do with the having of the experience, so the 
term needs to mark this out. However, how the experience is reported, by 
the resultant belief, is also important; so the term applies to this as well. The 
problems arise from the failure to take proper account of the fact that the 
experience and the belief are logically distinct. For the rest of the paper, when 
I use the term in its narrowest sense, to qualify a belief directly caused by an 
aesthetic experience, I shall write ‘aesthetic®’. There are, therefore, aesthetic 
beliefs which are not aesthetic® beliefs but not vice versa. The aesthetic clod 
who believes the music is sad does not know what the aesthete experiences 
that he does not. That is, although he has the belief, he does not know the 
experience which would enable him to have an aesthetic* belief with the same 
content. 

Consider the parallel with colour. Someone blind from birth can have the 
belief that cricket balls are red; they have been told as much by a reliable 
source. Such a person lacks the capacity to have ‘colour®’ beliefs; he can never 
have a belief that is directly caused by the experience of a cricket ball as red. 
Similarly, a sighted person’s belief that cricket balls are red is, unless directly 
caused by a red cricket ball, not a colour* belief. 

Putting aside for a moment the essential detail, that is, an account of aes- 
thetic experience, we can see that Sibley’s claims (iii) and (iv) are about aes- 
thetic® utterances. First, (iii) the aesthetic® description of a work is bound up 
with an experience of that work. Obviously so, if the description only qualifies 
an aesthetic* if it 1s directly caused by that experience. Second, (iv) the aes- 
thetic* use of terms requires something over and above the use of the senses, 
namely taste. One will certainly require some distinctive capacities to experi- 
ence an object aesthetically and one may as well follow tradition and refer to 
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these as ‘taste’. To deny this would be to hold—absurdly—that one set of 
capacities (our ‘normal’ capacities for, say, colour and shape detection) will 
enable us to have any kind of experience whatsoever. 

Let us look now at claims (i) and (ii). The first claim denies that one can 
move from a description in terms of non-aesthetic properties to a correct 
aesthetic judgement. Waters have been muddied somewhat, because Sibley 
and I disagree on the sort of thing non-aesthetic properties are: those things 
on which aesthetic beliefs directly depend are not properties of objects, but 
states of mind of observers.” However, the substantial point Sibley wishes to 
make, that an aesthetic judgement stems from an experience of a work rather 
than a description of it, is an analytic truth for aesthetic* beliefs. And, to fish 
out another red herring, this is not to say that we cannot experience a work 
as a result of a description of it. Having 2 work present is only one way, the 
best way, of experiencing 1t. 

But can an experience ever be necessary for a judgement? On the 
assumption that the content of an experience can be given by a description, 
how can a mental representation, even in the central case, be necessarily 
tied to an experience? For surely, someone given the description will be 
in the same position as someone who has the experience. The obvious 
answer is that there are aspects of the experiences, which are part of the 
content of the aesthetic belief, which are only available in experiences.” 
One venerable suggestion for such an aspect is the feeling of pleasure. An 
aesthetic*® utterance is one in which one expresses one’s pleasure in one’s 
experience of the object. One person looks at the vase and, on the basis 
of what he sees, judges that it is delicate. The second person looks at the 
vase and, on the basis of what he sees and the pleasure it gives him, 
judges that it is delicate. The second utterance is aesthetic (and in this case 
aesthetit*), the first non-aesthetic. When he considered this, Kivy argued 
that the feeling of pleasure may change the term the person uses; so the 
first person could have judged the vase insipid and the second delicate.* 
On the assumption that the objects that are disposed to give one pleasure 
are not determinable in advance, this view entails the denial of positive 
condition-governing. It also, obviously, makes the requisite necessary con- 
nection between aesthetic judgements and experience. It fails, however, in 
delivering a serious account of the aesthetic. Aesthetic* judgements are not 
just ordinary descriptive judgements delivered with a squeal of pleasure. 

If not pleasure, what? We need to take seriously the variety of terms that 
are used aesthetically and the thought that an aesthetic utterance communicates 
something more distinctive about our experience that simply that it has a 
certain content and is had with pleasure. The mental state caused by an object 
which results in an aesthetic utterance consists, ın part, in some other aspect 
of the experience which is only available in experience the nature of which 
partly determines the identity of the term used aesthetically. (Pleasure 1s also 
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part of this experience, but as it is not crucial to the account I will not mention 
it further.) Let me first clarify what I mean by ‘an aspect of the experience 
which is only available in experience’. An experience usually represents the 
world as being some way or other; that is, the person having the experience 
comes to have beliefs about the world around him. There are some aspects 
of experience which, although they might lead to beliefs about the way the 
world is around us, are also essentially tied to experience: paradigmatically 
colours. To reiterate: looking at a cricket ball might give me the belief that it 
is red (a behef I could communicate to someone who cannot see the cricket 
ball) but it does so because I experience the ball as red. The important matter, 
that which aesthetics is all about, is that having an experience described is not 
the same as having an experience; if one wants to see a red cricket ball one 
should not go in search of a description. 

This is a return to the ancient and appealing idea that aesthetic perception 
parallels colour perception.” I will sum up the story so far and then deal with 
some objections. Experiencing a certain object causes an observer to believe 
it is fluted, blue, made of very thin glass, about six inches tall, and so on. 
There are other aspects of the observer’s experience whose importance for us 
stems from their phenomenological character. Despite this character, which 
connects it necessarily to experience, these also represent the world as being 
a certain way. This is a further aspect of the aesthetic utterance’s claim about 
the world: the claim that the object appears one way rather than another. One 
way in which the aesthetic claim differs from the colour claim is that this 
information is not always (or even usually) communicated by the use of a sui 
generis term. It is not usually the words in an utterance by which we pick up 
that it is aesthetic®, but the way it is said.~ The difference 1s that between 
‘the vase is delicate’ uttered by the person who sees it as delicate and ‘the vase 
is delicate’ uttered by the person who sees it and merely believes ıt is delicate 
(because it says so in the exhibition guide). 

Now to deal with some objections. Earlier, I defined beliefs attributing 
colour caused as a direct result of an aspect of the experience which is only 
available in experience (that is, of the object as coloured) as ‘colour*’ beliefs. 
What distinguishes colour* beliefs from aesthetic*® beliefs? The point can be 
put another way: we have defined aesthetic* beliefs as those which are neces- 
sarily tied to experience. The central cases of colour beliefs (those acquired 
through an experience) meet this definition. What differentiates the two kinds 
of belief? The answer is that aesthetic* beliefs are not defined in terms of a 
necessary link to any old experience, but to an aesthetic experience. In making 
an aesthetic judgement, we are also aware of being ın some kind of aesthetic 
attitude which could be defined independently of the judgement we were 
making.” Furthermore, the character of the experience associated with aes- 
thetics differs from that associated with colour (or judgements of other 
kinds— gustatory pleasure, for example). 
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The next objection is a perennial problem for such accounts as these. I have 
talked of the aesthetic*® judgement as being caused by some kind of sensation 
aroused by the object. However, sensations (or feelings) do not represent their 
causes as being any particular way. How can I claim, as I do claim, that an 
aesthetic utterance communicates something about the appearance of the 
object? Put another way, what entitles me to claim that the object can be 
described in a term which has an appropriate relation to the feeling? The 
alcohol which makes me depressed is not thereby depressing. Certainly, we 
will have to distinguish, within the states of mind caused by the world, 
between those which represent the world as being a certain way and those 
which do not. The danger for my view would be if objects which cause 
feelings are never represented as having a certain relevant appearance: and 
certain, the alcohol which causes my depression is not represented as 
depressing. This question cannot be ducked, but it is too complex to be 
answered in full. I shall give an inadequate compromise by mentioning three 
points. 7 

First, the analogous colour case goes through without a problem. An 
explanation of the judgement that an object is red requires reference to visual 
sensations of red which are caused in an observer. The mental state of which 
these sensations are part does represent the object as red. (This might be 
thought a good reason to deny the analogy of course; but more discussion 
would be needed.) 

Second, the reason the alcohol is not represented as having a depressing 
appearance is because it is not represented at all. Only objects which are 
represented in consciousness can be represented as having a certain appearance 
and works of art do fall in this category. Furthermore, and crucially, those 
aspects of our experience of the work of art which are not necessarily tied to 
experience (that is, Levinson’s structural and substructural properties) are an 
important determinant of the aesthetic appearance of the work. We will be 
aware of how the feeling (which 1s necessarily part of the cause of the aesthetic 
utterance) can change as we concentrate on different features of these structural 
properties. In other words, changes ın the feeling track changes in our atten- 
tion to the structural properties, in the way that changes ın our mood does 
not track changes ın our attention to alcohol. Although I cannot make out the 
full case here, I believe these are the considerations which separate expression 
from mere arousal. 

Third, the problem ıs widespread. Projectivist accounts of ethics, for 
example, claim that to pass an ethical judgement on a situation is a matter of 
‘projecting’ our aroused attitudes onto that situation. This needs to accom- 
modate the fact that the phenomenology of the ethical is (it ıs claimed) more 
naturally described as perceptual. A more dramatic example are those meta- 
physical views which hold that facts supervene on representations.* As this 
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view starts with representations caused by the way the world is and works 
towards a list of what facts there are, some account will need to be given as 
to what counts as a representation, and what counts merely as an effect, of 
the way the world 1s. 

Apart from that mentioned above, there is another cause of suspicion of 
the analogy with colour. I have claimed that experiencing an object aesthetic- 
ally reveals that it has a certain dispositional property. Why, then, do we have 
a range of colour terms but (according to me) no (or few) purely aesthetic 
terms? Par from being a problem, this is a further explanatory strength of the 
account. One of the mysteries in the field of work on aesthetic concepts is 
why the two classic papers in the field, Sibley’s ‘Aesthetic Concepts’ and 
Isenberg’s “Critical Communication’, should, despite a similarity of approach, 
differ in one prominent and peculiar respect. Sibley and Isenberg agree that 
there are aesthetic properties that are detectable in perception, but whilst 
Sibley seems happy to give them names Isenberg claims they are unname- 
able.” Actually, some of these dispositional properties have their own names 
and others do not. 

Recall the claim that the truth of aesthetic utterances supervene on the states 
of mind of observers; any part of that state of mind might be a part of the 
cause of the belief that an aesthetic predicate applies, including those parts 
which represent the object as being a certain way which are not necessarily 
tied to experience. Consider the vase again; experiencing it causes an observer 
to believe it is fluted, blue, made of very thin glass, about six inches tall, and 
so on. By itself this may be enough to ground the non-aesthetic judgement 
that it is delicate. Lf, in addition, the observer gets a feeling (perhaps akin to 
loss, or anxiety about the object’s fragility) this may prompt an aesthetic (or 
in this case aesthetic*) judgement. It would be senseless to use a different 
term; what needs to be communicated is the response to just those properties 
of the vase that are to do with it being (non-aesthetically) delicate. 

Contrast a case in which an observer is experiencing 2 simple pencil sketch. 
It may be, as has been repeatedly claimed by Sibley and others, that there is 
nothing one could say about this object, that did not have a necessary connec- 
tion to experience, which would determine whether it was delicate or insipid. 
The term which 1s appropriate in the aesthetic judgement will be that which 
is caused by the feeling the picture causes in the observer. There may even be 
terms (‘pretty’ perhaps the most likely candidate) which are akin to ‘thin’ 
concepts in ethics. Their use carries 2 minimum of descriptive content, they 
are made solely on the basis of the feeling aroused. What we have here are 
really two different questions. First, why is there not a vocabulary exclusive 
to aesthetics as there is a vocabulary exclusive to colour? Second, what makes 
the use of a term more or less aesthetic? The first is answered by pointing out 
that the observer usually wants to direct attention towards the non-aesthetic 
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properties rather than away from them. As for the second, the more promin- 
ent the aesthetic feelings are in the cause of the utterance, the more aesthetic 
it is, 

Negative condition-governing of some aesthetic terms is a simple con- 
sequence of this. Sibley had claimed that from the non~aesthetic description 
of a work as being solely comprised of pastel shades it followed (as a matter 
of meaning) that the term ‘garish’ could not be used correctly. Some have 
claimed that this is not a matter of meaning, merely of empirical improbabil- 
ity. Setting aside Quinean scruples for 2 moment, it just seems wrong to deny 
that there could be meaning connection here. This is not a problem; it is 
perfectly in order to hold that amongst the complex mental state which causes 
the utterance that a work is garish must be (as a matter of the meaning of the 
term) the perception of bright colours. 

This brings us nicely onto ambiguity. Does my account make terms 
ambiguous between their aesthetic and non-aesthetic uses? It is difficult to 
show not because of the variety of terms that can be used aesthetically. Usu- 
ally, the aesthetic use of a term claims that the properties of the object 
described by the term non-aesthetically have much to do with the disposition 
to cause certain experiences. True, the aesthetic and non-aesthetic use of the 
same utterance do not amount to exactly the same thing. Standing in Durham 
Cathedral I say ‘It’s vast.” “Yes,” says my interlocutor, ‘the nave is over 200 
feet long.’ Something here is not being communicated; I did not mean just to 
say that the thing was big, but to draw my colleague’s attention to the disposi- 
tional property of the size to cause a feeling of insignificance, or of being 
overwhelmed, Does this mean ‘vast’ is ambiguous? No; just that, on this 
occasion, my colleague is not grasping everything that I mean. 

What about the aesthetic use of terms such as ‘sad’? If I make the aesthetic 
judgement that a piece of music is sad, I am claiming that it has a certain 
appearance when heard aesthetically. Am I also directing attention to proper- 
ties of it that could be judged non-aesthetically to be sad? Perhaps: I could be 
directing attention to properties of music which resemble the appearance and 
behaviour of a sad person. Again there is no ambiguity. The various uses are 
unified by linking them to the appearance and behaviour of a sad person. I 
myself am unhappy with this and will return to the point below. 

This brings us onto another worry we might have about the overall account. 
I have postulated feelings caused by objects which, with a bit of pushing and 
shoving, deliver an account of aesthetic utterances which squares all of Sibley’s 
various claims. What more can be said about them? More specifically, if I saw 
that what makes the judgement ‘the vase is delicate’ aesthetic is that it is caused 
by an aesthetic feeling, and define aesthetic feeling as that caused by the vase 
which causes us to make the aesthetic judgement, I seem to have rather a 
tight circle. Here I am inclined not to be bullied. My account, in terms of 
representations that have a necessary tie to experience, falls squarely in the 
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domain of aesthetics as discussed by philosophers from Aristotle to Sibley, but 
in particular by Kant. Experience is necessary because the point of aesthetics is 
in having the experience, not in having it described. It is these aspects of the 
experience I want to capture by the term ‘feelings’. I doubt whether there is 
anything general one can say about the nature of these feelings. I have argued 
elsewhere that when the aesthetic judgement employs an emotion term, it is 
partially caused by a feeling, which bears some appropriate relation to the 
feelings appropriate to the use of that emotion term in the central cases. (It is 
this which blocks the ambiguity, not similarity, between sad music and sad 
people as suggested above.) Other aesthetic judgements may be caused by 
feelings which are particular to aesthetics; I do not see that this makes aesthetic 
judgements any more dubious than colour judgements. The argument for the 
postulation of aesthetic feelings, like the postulation of visual sensation of 
colour is two-fold. We know we have them and it is impossible to deliver an 
account of the relevant judgements without them. 

What are the implications of the account I propose for realism or, a slightly 
different question, the use of reasoning in aesthetics? One way of putting the 
first question 1s to ask whether all the objects to which the aesthetic term p 
can properly be applied can be specified independently of our reaction to it. 
In other words, granted that the aesthetic use of p supervenes on the state of 
mind of an observer, does the state of mind of the observer supervene on 
facts describable independently of p? No, because, as J have pointed out 
before, there is no way of determining the limit on what needs to be put in 
the supervenience base. Secondly, the more metaphysical issue, there is no 
reason to believe such a base could be specified non-dispositionally; the dis- 
position to cause aesthetic feelings of a particular sort may not have a specifi- 
able categorical base even in principle. Of course, this will vary between 
aesthetic terms. The kinds of thmgs to which the term ‘garish’ could be cor- 
rectly applied probably forms a tightly knit group; ‘graceful’ a lot less so. 

This makes the final objection so much more acute. If the vase causes a 
certain feeling in me, I judge that it is delicate. How could I, then, ever be 
mistaken? Does this mean that it is always inappropriate to reason about 
aesthetic judgements (as it would, for example, be mappropriate to reason 
someone into seeing something as red)? What about the objectivity of aesthetic 
judgements? What is it to appreciate a work; surely that is more than simply 
to receive (the aesthetic equivalent of) a poke in the eye? i 

Part of the problem is in the term ‘subjectivity’ which, amongst other 
things, can mean ‘mind dependent’ and ‘idiosyncratic’. The fallacious thought 
is that because the truth of a judgement is in terms of the effect something has 
on individual minds, there cannot be interpersonal standards of correctness. 
Fortunately, as it would entail that we never made true colour judgements, 
this is simply an equivocation. The normative element of colour judgements 
is given by specifying a standard observer in standard perceptual conditions. 
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However, as Kant stressed, if my colour vision is wonky, I am not wrong so 
much as unusual. Surely aesthetics is not like this; reason-giving, and maybe 
even attitudes such as praise and blame, are appropriate. 

I agree that on the view I am putting forward it will be impossible to reason 
an aesthetic clod into making an aesthetic judgement. As the truth of this 
consequence has been considered self-evident by many, including Sibley, and 
its analogue in ethics is widely accepted I take this as a strength rather than a 
weakness of the account. There are, however, two respects in which reason- 
giving and notions such as appreciation are appropriate. First, an analogue of 
the normal observer, we can set standards on the capacities of observers to 
have appropniate aesthetic experiences. Some sensibilities will be defective; for 
example, in being immature or marred by twisted education. Second, an 
analogue of normal perceptual circumstances, we can set standards on what 
it is appropriate to take into account ın the aesthetic experience of an object. 
That is, are the appropriate structural and contextual properties being consid- 
ered? Both of these respects support reason-giving and argument. 

There is still the question of the grounds for these notions of appropri- 
ateness. What is a defective sensibility? What determines the contextual prop- 
erties which need to be taken into account? These are very interesting ques- 
tions; it is here, I think, that there are significant differences between ethics 
and aesthetics. It is natural, in ethics, to block the danger of our ethical stand- 
ards being arbitrary by attempting to ground them in reason.” My intuition 
is that such arbitrariness is not a danger in aesthetics; I do not care much if 
the thinner aesthetic terms have different extensions in different possible 
worlds. This suggests that the standards may very well be internal to the 
subject. That is, aesthetic experiences may come to be seen to be defective in 
terms of satisfactions afforded by later experiences. This, of course, is not a 
full account but rather a suggestion that the problem of standards in aesthetics 
may be less difficult, and more interesting, than it appears.” 


Derek Matravers, Philosophy Department, The Open University, Walton Hall, Milton 
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ARTISTIC EXPRESSION AND THE 


CLAIMS OF AROUSAL THEORY 
John E. MacKinnon 


EXPRESSIVE PREDICATES and the qualities they presume to identify pose particu- 
lar difficulties for aesthetic enquiry. For, notwithstanding the naturalness with 
which we use such terms, it remains to be asked how it ıs that qualities that 
in their primary use are ascribed to human beings can legitimately be ascribed 
to inanimate objects like works of art. Among the several attempts to account 
for artistic expression is the arousal theory. On this view, our ascription of 
qualities to a given work is determined by the emotions that work causes or 
arouses 1n us, 

Although the theory has an obvious and immediate appeal, it has not always 
been charitably received. Wittgenstein disparages it as ‘stupid’ and ‘ridiculous’, 
Nelson Goodman as ‘preposterous’ and ‘crude’ and Peter Kivy as ‘profoundly 
wrong’, an ‘utterly hopeless view’.' Conflict over the issue may well constitute 
zesthetics’ own ‘ancient quarrel’, but Kivy insists that in criticizing the arousal 
theory he is not simply beating a dead horse, but rather, ‘one that is alive and 
kicking’.? A recent and particularly spirited proponent of the view is Derek 
Matravers, and it is to a critique of his arguments that I now propose to turn. 


I. CENTRAL USE OR CAUSAL RULE? 


Let us call the view that a feature, object or situation is sad to the extent that 
it causes sadness in me the brute version of arousal theory. In an article, 
entitled, “Art and the Feelings and Emotions’, Matravers purports to defend 
the arousal theory while avoiding its brute implications.” The question is, 
does he succeed? 

According to Matravers, our ascription of emotion terms to insensate 
objects is generally accounted for in terms of transference, specifically from 
the emotion itself to its characteristic causes and effects. Thus, we speak of 
sad situations, sad faces and sad attempts at making an omelette because all 
are characteristic causes of sadness. 

Matravers sums up this position by claiming that the extended uses of terms 
are explained by their ‘clear causal links with their central use’ (p. 322). This, 
however, is a decidedly infelicitous turn of phrase, since the most that he can 
claim is that extended uses of terms are dependent upon causal relations 
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between emotions, on the one hand, and features, objects or situations, on 
the other. The transfer, or extension of use, is not caused. Rather, it is war- 
ranted in light of an alleged causal connection. For Matravers, then, we can 
at least conclude that extended uses are dependent in a way that central uses 
are not. 

Now, it is uncontroversial that the central use of emotion terms involves 
identifying the emotional states of human beings. But, for consistency’s sake, 
this otherwise privileged status cannot, on the arousal view, entail the givenness 
of that use. In other words, there would have to be an account given of the 
central, no less than the extended, uses. Indeed, if by claiming that extended 
uses are dependent upon some central use we mean that they are dependent 
upon, if only at one remove from, causal relations between emotions and 
features, objects or situations, then the central use itself must be directly 
dependent upon that same causal relation. 

As Matravers says, the central use for emotion terms 1s ‘in ascribing feelings 
or emotions to people’ (p. 322). This could be interpreted as limiting central 
usage to third-person ascriptions, although, on a more liberal reading, it could 
be regarded as applying to both third and first-person ascriptions. In either 
case, the use has causal roots in first-hand experience, that is, in how some- 
thing strikes me. This causal rule, rather than any notion of a central use, must 
be the true given for Matravers. Once we acknowledge it as such, though, we 
are compelled to concede that the central use of emotion terms in third-person 
ascriptions must itself involve transference, namely, from the emotional effect 
caused in me to the person who caused it. Of course, once this incongruity 
is admitted, we can no longer reasonably regard third-person ascriptions of 
emotions as central. Genuine central use applies to directly caused personal 
reactions. All other uses, including third-person ascriptions of emotions to 
others, are, whether directly or at one remove, dependent, and therefore 
involve transference from that lone central use. 

Take the case of the sad omelette, or more, the sad situation of my having 
made a mess of an omelette. If the use of the term ‘sad’ in this case is grounded 
in and transferred on the basis of a first-person ascription (‘I feel sad’), then 
the sadness of the omelette is a matter of how it affects me. I extend the use 
of the term because the state of the omelette causes sadness in me. On the 
other hand, if the use of ‘sad’ to describe the omelette is grounded in and 
transferred on the basis of a third-person ascription (‘She is sad’), then the 
sadness of the state of the omelette still depends, albeit at one remove, on its 
effect on me. After all, if the omelette 1s sad only insofar as it causes sadness 
in Kate and if, in turn, Kate is sad only insofar as she causes sadness in me, 
then the sadness of the omelette ultimately depends upon my reaction from 
a third-person perspective to the person who is reacting to the omelette. 

Now, if this interpretation is correct, it saddles Matravers with a brute 
version of arousal theory, at least concerning the ascription of emotion terms 
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generally. After all, the most central feature of the interpretation is its portrayal 
of my identification of the emotion of another as a matter of that emotion’s being 
caused in me and my transferring it to its cause, namely, the person to whom I 
am reacting. But is this fair? Matravers would argue that it is not, that he has 
expressly ensured that this consequence be avoided by emphasizing that the fea- 
tures, objects and situations to which emotions are ascribed are characteristic 
causes or effects of those emotions. This important qualification permits him to 
argue that sadness does not have to be caused within one in order for one to 
describe another person as sad. Instead, one simply recognizes in that person’s 
bearing or expression certain effects of sadness. 

However, consider a case where someone’s sadness manifests itself not simply 
in expressions, postures and sounds, but in their penchant for gorging them- 
selves on pickles while watching soap operas, or going for long walks, or even 
laughing exaggeratedly and inappropriately. Even if the aspects of one’s 
response are anything but eccentric, indeed perfectly ordinary, the fact remains 
that there is a vast array of behavioural features that are coincident with or sub- 
sequent to the onset of sadness. But which of these are indicative of and which 
merely incidental to sadness? In other words, to identify some features, and not 
others, as effects is to beg the very important question of whether the relation 
between the sadness and the behavioural features is a matter of causal connection 
or mere temporal succession. Only if it is the former can a given feature count 
as an effect. Here, obviously, the notion of an effect, which is the very thing that 
needs to be determined, can do no work for us. Accordingly, the causal theorist 
must be commutted to the view that of those behavioural features that are co- 
incident with or subsequent to the onset of sadness, only those which cause sad- 
ness in me upon considering them can count as sad features. The remainder are 
merely incidental. At best, this returns Matravers to a model of emotional 
ascription that rests ultimately on personal response. At worse, it confronts him 
squarely with the threat of an infinite regress. 

Matravers suggests that the aesthetic use of emotion terms is ‘parasitic’ upon 
the central application of those terms to human beings, that in order to master 
the aesthetic use of a term like ‘sad’ we would have to understand how it is 
used to describe people (p. 323). However, since works of art usually are not, 
he adds, characteristic causes or effects of the emotions that are ascribed to 
them, the transference in question is not subject to the criticisms we have just 
finished reviewing. And yet, as we will see below, Matravers is anything but 
resolute in his commitment to separate questions of aesthetic response from 
those of characteristic causes and effects. 


I. THE ARTISTICALLY EXPRESSIBLE AND THE ARTISTICALLY 
INEXPRESSIBLE 


In spite of his apparent, if reluctant, reliance on the brute version of arousal 
theory, Matravers proceeds to claim that we tend to respond to other people’s 
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emotions only ‘with a related feeling or emotion’ (p. 324; my emphasis). 
Similarly, when he asks what sort of reaction we normally have to the sadness 
of others, he answers that it ‘/pjartly ... makes us sad too’ (p. 324; my 
emphasis). Ultrmately, he concludes that ‘we do not usually respond to the 
expression of an emotion with the same emotion— whether to a person or to 
a work of art’ (p. 325). In other words, we do not after all tend to ascribe 
sadness to something on the basis of its making me sad. That Matravers is 
making this claim may seem a surprise, but the claim itself ought not to. 
Indeed, the claim as it stands is far too temperate. We are given occasion to 
develop this point when he turns his attention to the issue of what he calls 
‘the limited scope of the feelings and emotions’ which we attribute to works 
of art (p. 328). 

According to Matravers, emotions such as shame, embarrassment and 
respect can well be depicted in art, but it is ‘unusual ... to encounter works 
which express these emotions’ (p. 329). His explanation of this limitation, 
however, is hardly convincing. Emotions that are artistically expressible, he 
says, are those which prompt characteristic responses. “There is no one such 
response’, however, to emotions such as shame, embarrassment and respect 
(p. 329).After all, writes Matravers, ‘[s]hame may prompt sympathy ..., but 
equally it may prompt irritation if we think the person is being over-sensitive’ 
(p. 329).* In other words, our reaction to emotions like shame, embarrassment 
or respect ‘depends, in general, on our own attitudes to what the person. is 
ashamed of, embarrassed about or respectful towards’ (p. 329). However, 
this attempt by Matravers to distinguish between artistically expressible and 
artistically inexpressible emotions is quite without foundation. Indeed, his 
argument merely confirms a similarity, rather than establishes a difference, 
between what he wants to regard as two sorts of emotion. Not only does a 
paradigmatically expressible emotion like sadness not command any more 
characteristic a response than does shame, but all variations in response are 
similarly accounted for, namely, in terms of whose emotion it is to which we 
are responding and what the object of their own emotion is. Just as I might 
respond to shame with sympathy or irritation, so might I respond to sadness 
with irritation or glee. If a young boy cries mightily upon his favourite team’s 
having suffered a heartbreaking defeat, I may well find his reaction sad. 
Indeed, it may, in Matravers’ terms, make me sad (although, of course, ıt need 
not). But I am sure to find it exasperating, not sad, if the boy’s father responds 
in the same way. 

Thus, what Matravers ought to have concluded is not just that we do not 
usually respond to the expression of an emotion with the same emotion, but 
that we can indeed respond in a great variety of ways, depending on a wealth 
of potential considerations. Still, we can at least be assured that Matravers is 
aware of the disparity between the emotion with which we respond to a work 
and that which the work expresses. But whereas this point would seem to 
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count against the arousal theory, Matravers is convinced he can reconcile the 
two. How is this possible? 


Il, EMOTIONS AND FEELINGS 


An emotion, says Matravers, has three components: the cognitive, the pheno- 
menological and the psychological. Thus, if I am afraid of something, I recog- 
nize some object or situation as threatening, I feel discomfort and a desire to 
flee and, finally, my palms sweat, heartbeat quickens and flow of adrenalin 
increases. 

At one point, Matravers equates the phenomenological and physiological 
components of an emotion with that emotion’s feeling component (p. 328). 
Elsewhere, however, he refers to ‘the feelings and physiology of an emotion’, 
indicating that the feeling component of an emotion is in fact the phenomeno- 
logical component alone (p. 324). Either way, the strategy behind his account 
of the tripartite structure of emotions ıs clear. It allows him to distinguish 
between emotions and feelings. An emotion is a feeling that 1s conjoined with 
a cognitive component, while a feeling amounts to the phenomenological (or 
phenomenological and physiological) features of an emotion, but in the 
absence of any cognitive component. Just as it is possible, according to Matra- 
vers, for one to have the cognitive component of an emotion without having 
the other two, so it 1s possible for one to experience the phenomenological 
and physiological components of an emotion while lacking its cognitive com- 
ponent. Even in the absence of the cognitive component, however, the resid- 
ual feeling can still be identified in terms of the full fledged emotion. ‘In other 
words,’ writes Matravers, ‘one can be sad or afraid, without being sad about, 
or afraid of, anything in particular. Then one is just feeling frightened or sad. 
Sadness, in short, like fear, can be either a feeling or an emotion’ (p. 324). 

We have seen how Matravers claims that we tend to respond to objects, 
situations and the emotions of others only with a related feeling or emotion. 
When he insists that the sadness of others partly makes us sad, the part he has 
in mind is our feelings. He suggests that our imaginative identification with 
a sad person ‘will result in a sympathetic feeling of sadness in us ...” (p. 325). 
Hence, insofar as sadness in such an instance can be counted as having caused 
sadness, even if only in the form of a feeling. Matravers can portray himself 
as a resolute arousal theorist. But the feeling that is produced in such a case 
constitutes the phenomenological component of a new, different and fully- 
fledged emotion, such as pity. This ensures that the new emotion, though 
different, remains related to the original emotion. At the same time, however, 
the fact that the resulting emotion is different allows Matravers openly to 
grant that there is frequently a disparity between the emotion that is expressed 
(sadness, for example) and that which is caused (say, pity). 

Not only does the distinction between emotions and feelings enable Matrav- 
ers to defend the arousal theory while admitting that emotions expressed and 
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emotions caused are often different, it also furnishes him with a response to 
another common objection to the arousal theory, namely, that which concerns 
the absence ın non-representational art of a content about which we can have 
beliefs, the failure of non-representational art, in other words, to provide a 
cognitive component for our emotional response. Equipped with his distinc- 
tion, Matravers briskly dispenses with this complaint. “There need be no 
cognitive component at all,’ he says, ‘in what it arouses in us: it may simply 
arouse the physiological and phenomenological components of an emotion.’ 
In other words, ‘a sad piece of music need only arouse the feeling of pity; not 
pity about anything ın particular’ (p. 328).° Clearly, much depends for 
Matravers on his distinction between emotions and feelings. Is it a distinction, 
however, to which we ought to assent? 

Matravers’ attempt to establish certain phenomenological and physiological 
responses as characteristic is particularly futile. Our neural capacities, after all, 
constitute far too blunt an instrument for distinguishing particular types from 
among the widely varied range of emotional response. In other words, 
tickles, twinges and pains, quickened heartbeats and surges of adrenalin cannot 
by themselves generate emotional character. Of course, Matravers himself is 
not claiming that phenomenological and physiological reactions constitute an 
emotion. But they do constitute a feeling, which for him can be sad or fearful 
or angry, even though it is about nothing. Having denied his claim, it is now 
important to mount an argument against it. 

In the Physics, Aristotle describes movement as ‘a sort of actuality’, or 
activity, “but incomplete’ (Physics 201b, 31; trans. Hardie and Gaye). He 
repeats this in De Anima, referring to movement as ‘an imperfect kind’ of 
activity or ‘an activity of what ıs imperfect’ (De Anima 417a, 16; 431a, 6; 
trans. J. A. Smith).’ The incompleteness or imperfection of movements, con- 
sidered as such, is 2 matter of their occurring for the sake of something else, 
something more ultimate. That more ultimate something is some complete, 
perfected activity. According to D. W. Hamlyn, the term ‘activity’, as used 
by Aristotle, is ‘equivalent, where people... are being talked about, to the 
term ‘‘behaviour.” ? If movement is incomplete activity, then, occurring for 
the sake of something else, behaviour, that further end for the sake of which 
movements occur, is complete activity, containing its own end within itself. 
Elsewhere, Hamlyn characterizes the relation between sensation and percep- 
tion in a similar way, maintaining that ‘it is necessary to separate questions 
about sensations entirely from questions about the ways in which we perceive 
things. To say of someone that he has a sensation does not ordinarily commit 
one to view that he has perceived anything at all.” In Aristotle’s terms, that 
is, sensation by itself is an incomplete or umperfect activity that ıs completed 
or perfected only by evolving into some full-fledged perception. 

What I want to suggest 1s that feelings are to emotions as sensations are to 
perceptions and movements to behaviour. By themselves, they are incom- 
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plete, imperfect, unintelligible. Thus, if they occur merely as a response to 
some stimulus or other, the fact of their occurrence can be noted, but not 
characterized. ° Characterizability, intelligibility, proceeds from an incomplete 
activity’s counting as an element of a complete activity. If I am right, the 
consequences are grave for Matravers’ account. For it would follow that we 
cannot talk, as he claims we can, about feelings that are sad, fearful or angry 
but not sad, fearful or angry about anything. The cognitive component is 
necessary in order to complete the activity of which a feeling can be a part 
but in the absence of which it is only a characterless reaction. !! 

If Matravers is duly compelled to abandon the notion of feelings with emo- 
tional qualities that-are yet about nothing, then much else collapses in its wake. 
Without this crucial intermediate stage, the arguments that he presents fail as 
solutions to the alleged problems that the arousal theory has in accommodat- 
ing, first, the frequent disparity between emotions expressed and emotions 
caused and, second, the expressive power of contentless art. Even more than 
this is at stake, however. For if the point of my appeal to Aristotle and Hamlyn 
prevails, then it follows that whereas causal accounts (in the mechanical sense) 
can be given of movements, sensations and feelings, no such causal account 
can be given of complete activities, like behaviour, perception or emotion.” 
As Hamlyn insists, there is no controlling mechanism of behaviour. Accord- 
ingly, if the analogy I have attempted to draw holds, then we can likewise 
conclude that whereas a feeling can be accounted for in terms of a causal 
mechanism, an emotion cannot. To the extent that an arousal theory is a 
version of causal theory, then, its limitations, at least as a theory of the emo- 
tions, ought to be apparent. 


IV. POSSESSION OR PROJECTION? 


In the introductory section of his article, Matravers claims that ‘we apply the 
term ‘‘sad” to situations that cause sadness ...” (p. 322). The clear implication ‘ 
is that because situations cause sadness, we call them sad. They are sad, that 
is, only insofar as they cause me to be sad. Later, he remarks that ‘[i]f I see 
that someone else is sad, this will tend to make me feel sad’ (p. 324). Now, 
this is a significant change. In the latter instance, my feeling sad is incidental 
to, rather than constitutive of, the sadness of the person in question. The 
likelihood of my feeling sad proceeds from my recognition of the other person’s 
‘sadness, just as my recognition of his sadness proceeds from his being sad. 
What, then, 1s the role of causation for Matravers? His initial view is that 
the emotion caused in us determines the emotion, or more, what we would 
call the emotion, of the other person. The crucial concept on Matravers’ later 
view, however, is recognition, not emotional effect. And recognition, of 
course, presupposes the notion of some recognizable object or aspect. 

This confusion is apparent, too, when he turns his attention from people 
to works of art. ‘According to the arousal theory,’ Matravers writes, ‘what 
makes us attribute a feeling or emotion to a work of art is the related feeling 
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or emotion it arouses in us’ (p. 329). And yet, 2 mere four paragraphs prior 
to this statement, he insists that ‘there are some properties of the work which 
cause us to react in the way we do’, and that ‘this ıs what makes the work 
express the feeling or emotion we ascribe to it’ (p. 328). Which is it finally to 
be for Matravers? Is expressive character a matter of recognition or effect, of 
the possession of properties or the projection of our own emotions?” 

We know that his considered opinion is that expression is not simply a 
matter of brute emotional response. Instead, the emotions we ascribe to a 
work are mediated by a feeling that that work directly causes. Thus, in order 
to determine the expressive character of a work of art I need simply ask 
myself a couple of questions. First, what emotion is it that I experience upon 
attending to a particular work? And second, what is the feeling that lies at the 
heart of that full-fledged emotion? According to Matravers, the work 
expresses the full-fledged emotional version of that feeling, such that the 
expressed emotion is likely to be, or at least possibly can be, different from 
the experienced emotion. Thus, if I experience pity upon attending to a par- 
ticular work, and if the feeling of sadness lies at the heart of pity, then the 
work itself expresses the full-fledged emotion of sadness. 

For Matravers, then, aesthetic response is a decidedly mechanical matter of 
identifying the emotion aroused within oneself, isolating within that emotion 
its elemental feeling-content and ascnbing to the instigating work the full- 
fledged emotional version of that feeling. '* But even though this 1s the charac- 
terization to which Matravers is committed, it is one that he protests. Admit- 
ting to having claimed throughout ‘that the grounds we have for saying that 
a work expresses a certain feeling or emotion lies in our response to it’, 
Matravers insists that what this means is that the object of critical study ‘is 
not the response, but the way in which the response is caused’ (p. 329. My 
emphasis.). Since he immediately adds, however, that this does not entail that 
the critic ‘will be engaged in a dispassionate enquiry into a mechanism’, he 
must mean by the phrase, ‘the way in which the response is caused’, not the 
process by which the response is caused, but simply those properties that the 
work has that ensure a characteristic response (p. 329). 

In the space of two sentences, in other words, Matravers reaffirms his belief 
that our ascription of emotional qualities to works of art ıs a matter of response 
while insisting that what matters is neither the response itself nor the causal 
path we might trace backwards to the work on the basis of that response, but 
rather the properties of the work itself. Elaborating, he adds that ‘the critic 
will need to distance himself from emotional engagement with the work in 
order to keep a clear head’ (p. 329). But any claim that the expressive character 
of a work can be determined apart from any expenenced emotion is surely a 
remarkable concession for one who purports to defend the arousal theory. 

At turns throughout his article, Matravers flirts with an unadorned version 
of the arousal theory, making statements that could well stand as slogans for 
what he elsewhere derides as simple emotivism (p. 327). This is either sheer 
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carelessness on his part or it reveals a genuine ambivalence about the position 
to which he has committed himself. He espouses without embracing the 
arousal theory, defends it while disavowing its most obvious implications, 
positing the very claims from which he subsequently retreats. To retreat from 
what I have referred to as the brute version of arousal theory 1s, of course, 
no bad thing, but since Matravers portrays himself as a steadfast arousal theor- 
ist, the question is whether, in the face of his many concessions, the version 
he is left to defend is duly dependent upon any notion of arousal. 


V. CHARACTERISTICNESS 


Matravers’ first attempt to amend the arousal theory while remaining commit- 
ted to it was to posit the notion of intermediate feelings. Although a promising 
strategy for maintaining the theory while avoiding its more naive assump- 
tions, it nevertheless proved fraught with difficulties. His second attempt, 
meanwhile, involved drawing attention away from our responses to works 
of art and redirecting it at those works’ own properties. Although the intu- 
itions behind this amendment are commendable, however, they contribute to 
a reframing of the theory that is so radical as to leave us with no arousal 
theory at all. Still, a final option remains for Matravers, namely, that which 
centres on the notion of characteristicness. On this view, expressive character 
is to be accounted for neither in terms of my particular emotional responses 
nor my characteristic responses, but of the characteristic responses to which 
people in general tend. 

Matravers treats the notion of characteristicness as if it were interchangeable 
with those of appropriateness (p. 327) and correctness (p. 323). But is it? On 
the naive, brute version of the arousal theory, it clearly is not. For just as the 
causal theory of perception, according to Hamlyn, ‘is meant to guarantee the 
correctness of our perceptions’, so the brute version would presume to guaran- 
tee the correctness of our emotional responses.’ After all, if our perceptions 
are caused by what we perceive and our emotions by features, objects and 
situations to which we react, then, provided that all our sensory and cortical 
equipment is intact, there is no room for mistakes on our part. And yet, to 
recall Hamlyn, ‘where there is no room for error, there is no place for talk of 
correctness either’. We simply respond as we respond. But the more pressing 
question for us is whether Matravers’ reconstituted version of the arousal 
theory is any more able to account for the notion of correctness. 

Matravers might well object to my characterizing his argument’s develop- 
ment from an emphasis on human response to an emphasis on the properties 
of the work as a retreat. Indeed, he might scarcely regard it as a development, 
or shift, at all. His interest in properties, he might argue, concerns less the 
properties themselves and more their relation to our sensory and cortical 
equipment. Thus, he could claim that the only retreat of which he is guilty 
is that from an interest in our tendency to be aroused to an interest in the tendency 
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of various formal and material properties to arouse us. Whatever move is made, 
then, is made firmly within the ambit of arousal theory. However, whether 
we are concerned with the emotions with which people tend characteristically 
to react to a work or the emotions that the work characteristically tends to 
prompt in people, our interest is in what generally is the case, what more often 
than not results. Here a distinction is called for. One might say that, where 
responses are concerned, frequency is everything, so that what counts as 
correct, in the radically attenuated sense of conforming to a general tendency, 
will vary as statistics vary. Where objects are concerned, however, statistical 
findings cannot disturb the status of features that count as characteristic. That 
is a matter of grammar. 

To accuse Matravers of illicitly collapsing the notions of possession and 
projection, of the properties of objects and the responses of people, is in effect 
to charge him with confusing grammatical with statistical characterisicness. 
But as Gordon Baker and Peter Hacker observe, an account that depends 
upon the tendencies of people to respond in certain ways ‘wrongly assimilates 
the normative notion of following a rule correctly with the statistical notion of 
acting in the same way as most people are disposed to do in such-and-such 
conditions’."® Indeed, it would be pointless to attempt to adjust such an 
account so that 1t would dictate that the correct following of a mile consists 
in acting as most competent followers of that rule act. For the very notion of 
competence is parasitic upon that of correct use. 

When Matravers concludes that the expressive character of works of art is 
not a matter of our responses after all, but of the properties of the work, it is 
reasonable to charge him with having abandoned the arousal theory alto- 
gether. On the other hand, his attention to the notion of characteristic response 
permits him to defend a version of the arousal theory that is not prone to 
many of the shortcomings to which that theory’s more brute form is prey. 
And yet, the modest advances embodied in his version of the theory fail to 
account for all that Matravers assumes that they can, above all, the ineluctably 
normative dimension of aesthetic response.” 


John E. MacKinnon, Department of Philosophy, Saint Mary’s University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia B3H 3C3, Canada. 
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FICTION, EMOTION, AND 


RATIONALITY 
E. M. Dadlez 


WE SOMETIMES respond emotionally to fictions. How does it come about that 
fictions can so engage the imagination as to arouse fear, pity, or anger towards 
something in whose existence we do not believe? Are such reactions rational? 

Since the mid-seventies, such questions have been repeatedly posed in the 
philosophical literature. In particular, Colin Radford’s ascription of irrational- 
ity to pity for Anna Karenina has prompted a barrage of attempted refutation, 
amply attested by the sheer regularity with which his responses to critics 
appear in philosophical journals.’ Implicit in many of these investigations 
are certain assumptions about what emotions are and how they should be 
characterized. That such assumptions are seldom made explicit has, I think, 
obscured some of the most important aspects of this dialogue behind a series 
of exchanges based on incompatible premises about the nature of emotion. It 
is crucial to begin any investigation of alleged irrationality in responses to 
fiction by discovering what such reactions have in common with, and what 
distinguishes them from, instances of emotional response to less ontologically 
problematic phenomena. 

My investigations will focus exclusively on those accounts of emotion 
which permit the ascription of rationality or irrationality to an emotional 
response. Theories which maintain that emotions have cognitive constituents 
or concomitants are the most suitable candidates, as Alex Neill has recently 
pointed out.” For this reason, such theories will provide a foundation for much 
of my discussion. The intention here 1s not to establish emotions as cognitive. 
Rather, cognitive accounts of emotion will be brought to bear on an investi- 
gation of Colin Radford’s claim that our emotional responses to fiction are 
irrational. Such a claim can only make sense against a backdrop of assumptions 
which permit us to hold that there is some cognitive element of emotion 
which can be consistent or inconsistent with reason. Once a set of candidate 
criteria for irrationality in emotion is established, an investigation of the claim 
that our emotional responses to fiction are irrational will be attempted. It will 
be my contention that such a claim cannot be supported either on the basis 
of an analogy drawn to comparison cases or on the basis of a more general 
allegation of inconsistency. 
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L EMOTIONS, COGNITION, AND IRRATIONALITY 


The heritage of many cognitivist accounts of emotion can be found in the 
work of Aristotle, whose views might be taken to ally emotions with ways 
of conceiving objects and situations. In the Rhetoric, certain emotions are said 
to take certain objects. Contempt, for instance, takes an object one considers 
or believes unimportant.’ In De Anima, Aristotle stresses that emotions are 
neither purely cognitive nor purely physiological.4 The criteria which distin- 
guish justifiable from unjustifiable emotions are described in the Nicomachean 
Ethics. Excessive or inappropriate anger is said sometimes to involve the mis- 
taken or unjustified apprehension of an offense.” In each case, there is a focus 
on the subject’s apprehension of an object or situation, a focus that has re- 
emerged in the work of Anthony Kenny, who claims that 2 given emotion is 
necessarily tied to a certain restricted range of epistemic objects. It is not 
possible, for Kenny, to feel remorse for or about something in which one did 
not believe one had played a part, or to envy the possession of some object 
one already believed oneself to possess.° As Irving Thalberg states, each sort 
of emotion requires a particular cognitive consort. Emotions with objects are 
logically tied to some form of thought about the object.” Robert C. Solomon, 
for instance, identifies this thought with normative judgement.’ 

In some of the most interesting contemporary accounts, emotions are said 
to involve ‘construals’ or evaluations of objects or situations.” This approach 
makes considerable sense of our tendency to refer to certain emotional 
responses as irrational or unjustified, since we often ascribe unreasonableness 
to the evaluations of others. Indeed, the very fact that we frequently speak of 
emotions in this way is often adduced as evidence for the claim that they are, 
at least in part, cognitive. ® How could we call someone’s anger irrational if it 
were merely a biochemical reaction over which that individual had not the 
slightest control? How could we consider an overprotective parent’s dire fore- 
boding about an offspring’s plight unreasonable, if there were nothing in or 
about the emotion itself to which reason could appeal? 

Consider the following example, which presents an account of emotion as 
construal. To take umbrage at someone’s behaviour might be described in 
terms of construing that behaviour as rude and disrespectful. Let us say that 
Smith takes umbrage at the familiarity of his younger colleague Jones, who 
addresses Smith by his first name during the course of a philosophical dispute. 
Smith construes Jones’ familiarity as disrespectful. Such treatment, Smith 
feels, is incommensurate with his stature in the philosophical community. 
Were I to call Smith’s emotional response irrational (in the context of accounts 
which identify emotions with construals), I would be taking issue with 
Smith’s construal of Jones’ behaviour as a manifestation of disrespect, or 
taking issue with Smuth’s notion about what kinds of behaviour constitute 
rudeness, or perhaps taking issue with Smith’s assessment of the degree of 
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disrespect involved. Usually, I would be questioning either Smuth’s appraisal 
or the grounds for it. 

A number of philosophers would identify Smith’s construal with a belief 
about Jones’ behaviour. For instance, Solomon might say that Smith made a 
hasty and dogmatic normative judgement about Jones and her behaviour, 
since it is his contention that judgements are embedded in emotional 
responses.'! The assessment of rationality might, ın this case, involve an 
attempt to discover whether or not such a belief was justified.” If characterized 
as constituents of emotion or identified outright with emotions, unjustified 
beliefs could, on some accounts, invite the ascription of irrationality to the 
emotion itself. 

What of an affective response to which no existentially committed belief 
could be said to correspond? If existential commitment is necessary for emo- 
tion, the response could not be characterized as emotional. Alex Neill has 
focused on this as a central difficulty in explicating our response to fiction,” 
and such criteria have been adopted by several philosophers who discuss these 
responses, Kendall Walton among them. Acceptance of such a view dissolves 
Radford’s charge of irrationality. There would no longer be an emotion 
against which the charge could be levelled. If Smith’s state lacked a cognitive 
constituent, how could we speak of its irrationality, as distinct from its non- 
rationality? It is not clear that it is permissible to impugn the rationality or 
coherence of a set of physiological symptoms, for instance. What could there 
be in the state or condition that could be held inconsistent with some proposi- 
tion the subject believed? However, while Radford’s allegation of irrationality 
suggests the adoption of 2 cognitive view of emotion, accounts which identify 
the cognitive constituent of emotion with existentially committed belief are 
not the only alternative. Radford himself appears to reject these, and to hold 
only that existentially committed belief is necessary for rationality in emotion. 
Given this, and given that the present discussion is concerned with the ques- 
tion of rationality in emotion rather than necessary conditions for emotion in 
general, the aforementioned cognitive account of emotion will be reserved for 
future papers. It is, in fact, possible to maintain that emotion is cognitive 
without mandating existentially committed belief as the constituent cognition. 

For instance, it has been convincingly argued that we cannot rule out the 
possibility of construals or evaluations associated with emotion which occur 
in the absence of corresponding existentially committed beliefs." In accounts 
that make such proposals, construal appears to involve the ascription of a 
property in imagination. Smith may imagine of Jones that she is disrespectful 
without believing that Jones is disrespectful. 

Hume, I think, described it best when he contrasted inferences drawn on 
the basis of general rules with those drawn on the basis of habitual assoc- 
ations. The former are ascribed to the judgement and the latter to the imagina- 
tion in an example of an inconsistent emotional response. t The occupant of 
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an iron cage suspended from a tower cannot forebear trembling when he 
surveys the precipice below him, though he knows himself safe and has had 
every assurance of security. Despite such knowledge and assurance, ‘his ima- 
gination runs away with its object, and excites a passion proportioned to it’. ” 
He construes his situation as dangerous (he imagines of the situation that it is 
dangerous) but does not believe that it is. 

Certainly, those who take evaluative beliefs to be necessary constituents of 
emotions will try to argue that Hume’s subject cannot know himself safe if he 
is afraid. The subject might be thought to focus his beliefs on remote possibil- 
ities, since a fall is not absolutely out of the question. He might be thought 
to have all the evidence a reasonable man could ask for that he is safe without 
drawing the prescribed conclusion. Such critics might point out that their 
disinclination to take literally Hume’s claim that the subject knows himself safe 
has some support from Hume. Elsewhere in A Treatise of Human Nature, 
Hume speaks of ill-founded emotions in a somewhat different way, and sug- 
gests that ‘passions can be contrary to reason only so far as they are accom- 
pany’d with some judgement or opinion’.” 

Yet Robert C. Roberts, Cheshire Calhoun, and others offer convincing 
examples in support of the view that construals linked to emotional response 
need not be accompanied by corresponding existentially committed judge- 
ments.'? These cases roughly resemble that of Hume’s caged man, illustrating 
an imaginative misconstruction independent of belief. Calhoun and Roberts, 
although some of their terminology differs, make similar points and even 
employ some of the same metaphors. Both speak of construal in terms of 
‘seeing as’, of bringing some concept or image to bear on an object or situ- 
ation” (e.g. if I have contempt for a politician, I may see that individual as 
greedy and dishonest). Both also compare misconstruals occurring in the 
absence of some corresponding belief to optical dlusions.” 

Let us consider the further adventures of Smith, who so recently took 
umbrage at the familiarity of Jones. Smith, the purchaser of a new personal 
computer whose workings remain largely a mystery to him, has just finished 
typing the first draft of his magnum opus. It is due at the publisher the very 
next day. Smith carefully positions his mouse, and clicks on the print com- 
mand. Nothing happens. He clicks again. Nothing. A frenzied perusal of 
several manuals follows, to no avail. The cursor blinks in malign satisfaction, 
impervious to Smith’s salvage attempts. Smith grows enraged. He smashes 
his fist down on the keyboard. ‘Stupid machine!’ he yells (just as he yells at 
his car when it stalls). 

Let us absolve Smith of any unjustified beliefs about sentient computers. 
He does not believe that inanimate objects can be guilty of either malicious 
obstructionism or incompetence. He does, however, respond as if he did 
believe this. Roberts and Calhoun might suggest that Smith sees the computer 
as culpable or malicious, even though he would disavow any such judgement. 
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The computer seems so to him, he so construes it, despite his firm belief that 
inanimate objects cannot possess such properties. 

Yet if Smith’s construal of his computer is not a belief, what is it? In some 
sense, Smith entertains a thought about the computer, one which might even 
be specified propositionally. My own inclination is to suggest that Smith 
entertains the thought in imagination. It might be held that Smith imagines 
of the computer that it is culpably obstructive. Thus, construal becomes an 
act of interpretation or property ascription to which one’s degree of commit- 
ment may vary. To construe may be to believe, or may be merely to imagine. 
The construal need not be considered wholly involuntary, though it is clear 
that construals like Smith’s cannot involve extensive deliberation. 

Here is another possible ground, then, for ascribing irrationality to an emo- 
tional response. Holding a belief that denies the substance of the construal 
linked to the emotion, that contradicts or denies the property ascription the 
construal makes, suggests irrationality in an emotion. To rehearse the grounds 
for an ascription of irrationality to emotion, I return briefly to the case of 
Smith. It is irrational for Smith to feel rage toward his computer when he 
misconstrues it as a morally culpable agent. If such a construal were to take 
the form of a belief, Smith’s belief (and his anger, for those claiming belief 
is a constituent of emotion or those identifying belief with emotion) could 
clearly be labelled irrational. If, as in Hume’s example, Smith’s construal is at 
odds with his belief (Smith does not believe the computer is a morally respons- 
ible agent, but nevertheless imaginatively construes it that way) we might 
consider adducing irrationality on the ground of inconsistency, since what 
Smith believes of his computer is inconsistent with what he imagines of it. 

One other possibility remains, for those who wish to deny that we can ever 
characterize beliefs as constituents of emotion. Here, it might be held that | 
emotions are only rational to the extent that they are consistent with beliefs. 
Thus, a fear of Martian invasion could be held rational if a subject 
(unreasonably, let’s hope) believed such an invasion were imminent. On such 
an account, the belief could be held irrational while the subject’s fear was not. 
This, of course, yields different results from those obtained by considering 
the belief a constituent of emotion (in this latter case, the fear could be deemed 
irrational on account of considering its constituent cognition—the belief— 
irrational). The former approach also differs from any treatment which per- 
mits us to characterize the emotion as a construal which can be existentially 
committed, and for this reason appears to multiply cognitions unnecessarily. 
If the construal identified with an emotional response cannot be a belief 
(through it must retain the capacity to be at odds with belief), we would have 
to ascribe a duality of cognitions to every emotional response. Each emotion, 
rational or irrational, would involve two evaluations or construals of its object: 
one of these a belief, the other a thought of some sort (since we could not 
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speak of sensations or biochemical reactions as items whose consistency with 
a belief we were in any position to assess). 

The preceding survey has provided us with several criteria for the identi- 
fication of irrationality in emotion. Depending on the specific cognitive 
account of emotion adopted, we may consider an emotion irrational when 
what is held to be a constituent belief is irrational, or when the construal 
associated with the emotion is at odds with what is believed of the intentional 
object. 


I. FICTIONAL EVENTS AND IRRATIONAL EMOTIONS 


Alarms blare and sparks fly as the spaceship officer, sweaty and battered, 
shoulders a flamethrower and staggers through a doorway. A series of explo- 
sions shatters the flight console, hurling Ripley against the wall. I lean forward 
in my theatre seat, engrossed in the film, terrified that the titular and wholly 
unprepossessing alien lurks around the next bend of the corridor. This is more 
exciting than Star Wars, the hero more emotionally riveting than Skywalker. 
And the protagonist is even cast against type: she is a woman. 

Undoubtedly, J am responding emotionally to the film. I fear for Ripley. I 
am distressed by her plight: trapped aboard a spaceship with only a hostile 
alien and an understandably irritable cat for company. I admire Ripley’s cour- 
age and resourcefulness. I exhibit many of the physiological symptoms of fear 
and some of the behaviour associated with it. My pulse rate is up. I yell when 
the alien makes an unannounced entrance. This is, in fact, not an unusual 
response to Alien, a film that was calculated to terrorize, and succeeded admir- 
ably in the endeavour. 

The fact that such experiences are usual can raise several interesting philo- 
sophical questions in itself, the most pertinent of which has been repeatedly 
asked by Colin Radford.” How can I be moved by this improbable space 
opera? How can I fear for Ripley when I do not believe that she exists? My 
emotional engagement is irrational (albeit benignly), according to Radford. 
To pity or to fear for an entity which one is certain does not exist involves 
one in inconsistency and incoherence. 

Different grounds for the ascription of irrationality to an emotion have been 
canvassed. Can irrationality in emotional response to fiction be established on 
their basis? In the above example, my beliefs do not appear to pose a problem. 
I believe that, fictionally, there is a woman named Ripley who is in danger. 
I do not believe that I am contemplating actual events, nor do I believe that 
a heroic fighter of aliens named Ripley exists. I have not mistakenly ascribed 
Ripley’s experiences to the actress who portrays her. In short, I am aware 
that I am dealing with a fiction. I even, for those who wish to identify emo- 
tions outright with evaluative judgements, have justified evaluative beliefs 
which might be thought to ground or constitute a part of my emotional 
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response: I believe that to be trapped with a hostile and cunning adversary of 
superior powers is dangerous, for instance.” None of the beliefs related to 
my experience of the fiction appears to be unreasonable. Those who assess 
rationality in emotion solely by assessing the evaluative and other beliefs 
thought (in part) to compose or accompany emotion would probably exoner- 
ate our responses to fictions from charges of inconsistency on this basis. But 
the kinds of emotional responses such criteria rule irrational are not involved 
in the cases to which Radford has drawn attention. Many of Radford’s writ- 
ings suggest that it is when an emotional response is at odds with what is 
believed to be the case that the difficulty arises.” 

Being moved by fictions seems far more comparable to situations of the 
kind described by Hume, Roberts, and Calhoun, which display an opposition 
between what 1s imagined and what is believed. Radford’s own comparisons 
appear to suggest this. In one paper, he compares our being moved by fictions 
to a child’s fear of a stuffed tiger ın a museum. The child knows that the 
tiger is stuffed, but fears it nonetheless.” The parallels to cases of irrationality 
discussed ın the preceding section are obvious. Radford might claim, for 
instance, that when we are moved by fictions we have (without believing 
them real) construed fictional situations as real ones. Just as Smith construed 
his computer as culpable without believing it, I might be thought to construe, 
for example, a fictional instance of danger as a real one, despite having no 
mistaken beliefs about the ontological status of fictional situations. In both 
cases there appears to be a kind of error, for the computer is not believed 
capable of deliberate malice, and the fictional danger is not believed to be 
actual. 

The parallels are not as clear as they appear at first glance, however. The 
examples given by those who propose such an account of irrational emotion 
always involve imaginative construal of actual objects or events in terms of 
attributes they are believed not to possess or scenarios they are believed not 
to resemble. Roberts, for instance, mentions a case in which someone looks 
guilty to the agent (is imaginatively endowed with guilt by the agent) even 
though she is not believed to be.” Here, the charge of irrationality is levelled 
precisely because there is an imaginative misascription of a quality (guilt, 
culpability) or scenario (that of a guilty party) to an object or situation whose 
properties are incompatible with the projection. Similarly, the child’s fear of 
the stuffed tiger is thought irrational because dangerousness is misascribed to 
an entity which we are told is known to be incapable of possessing any such 
quality. Note that the charge of irrationality is never levelled because actuality 
or existence in the real world is imaginatively misascribed to the purely 

The properties whose misascription seems central to the identification of an 
irrational emotion are those with some vanety of analytic connection to the 
emotion. Fear 1s linked with the construal of a situation as dangerous, taking 
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umbrage with the construal of behaviour as insulting. That is, the properties 
ascribed (e.g. danger) are essential to the emotion (e.g. fear). Perhaps it may 
be held that existence is a necessary condition for the rational ascription of 
properties (even a purely imaginative ascription), i.e. that any construal must 
involve existential commitment to its object in order to be rational.” 

Yet this makes the contemplation of possible or hypothetical events highly 
suspect. Consider that we frequently entertain hypothetical events in imagina- 
tion without being existentially committed to any aspect of them. To say that I 
contemplate a hypothetical event or scene does not necessitate my being a player 
in it, nor does it require feature roles for anyone with whom I am acquainted or 
even of whose existence I am aware. I might be an environmentalist who wor- 
riers about the plight of merely possible future generations (the depletion of the 
ozone layer might have more fatal effects that currently suspected), and construe 
their environmentally hazardous hypothetical situation as distressing. Consider 
further that construals are usually taken as necessary but insufficient for an emo- 
tional response. On this account, any vivid imaginative construal could suggest 
irrationality, whether or not it involved emotion. 

This creates difficulties. I can imagine the way a government might be (in 
no particular country or time) and construe it as effective, if improbable. In 
ethics, hypothetical cases are frequently entertained in thought experiments 
aimed at considering what would follow from various assumptions. Indeed, 
our response to imagined cases (though it is seldom a full-blown emotion) is 
often taken as revelatory of the assumed principle’s success or failure.” Are 
such imaginings irrational? Surely the alliance of rationality with a dearth of 
imagination is a less than happy one. 

It might be responded that only those construals that are constituents of 
emotions can be correctly judged irrational on the basis of a lack of existential 
commitment. Yet what could warrant the attribution of inconsistency only 
to those isolated cases? It is difficult to find grounds for such a distinction. It 
seems that emotional responses directed toward fictional events and characters 
cannot be considered irrational on account of their lack of existential commit- 
ment without thereby jettisoning the rationality of undeniably respectable 
construals. 

Granted, when I construe Ripley’s situation vis-à-vis the alien as dangerous, 
I know that it is not the case that there is a woman named Ripley who is in 
danger, even though that is what I imagine. However, the property ascription 
is not what is central to my denial. The stuffed-animal phobic denies that 
there is a stuffed tiger that is dangerous, but he does not deny that there is a 
stuffed tiger. There is a disparity between construals of fictional events and 
the comparison cases of irrational response that were ventured earlier (Smith 
and his computer, the stuffed tiger). These comparison cases involve existen- 
tial commitment to one term of the construal, whereas responses to fiction 
do not. 
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Consider that there is a difference between imagining of some existing thing 
that it has a certain property and imagining that there is something with a 
certain property. If it were possible to demonstrate such a distinction in logical 
form,” the contrast might be illustrated by the following: 


Case I 
There is a stuffed tiger of which S imagines that it is dangerous and of 
which he believes that it is not the case that it is dangerous: 


(dx)[Tx & Im(S,Dx) & Bel(S, —Dx)] 


Case 2 
S imagines that there 1s a space alien that is dangerous and S believes that 
it’s not the case that there’s an alien that’s dangerous. 


Im[S, (4x)(Ax & Dx)] & Bel[S, ~(4x)(Ax & Dx)] 


Case 2 involves no projection of the imaginary unto the real since the existen- 
tial quantifier is within the scope of ‘imagines that’ and thus avoids contra- 
dicting the belief. In Case 1, what is imagined about a real thing is denied in 
the corresponding belief about the same real thing. Case 1 recalls the kind of 
situation that Hume described: a case in which one’s emotional response to 
an actual situation is governed by what one imagines of it, despite one’s belief 
to the contrary. 

It 1s debatable, however, whether Case 1 represents a condition sufficient 
for the ascription of irrationality to any construal, whether emotional or not. 
Imaginative construals of actual objects in terms of properties those objects 
do not possess can seem blameless. I can imagine what it would be like if I 
were the greatest fencer in the world (the fame, the product endorsements, 
the complementary equipment from Santelli) or what it would be like to win 
the lottery without thereby rendering myself hable to charges of irrationality. 

Case I may instead provide a necessary condition for the ascription of 
irrationality. In particular situations, the imaginative projection of a property 
onto an object not believed to possess it seems clearly irrational. In the case 
of Smith and his computer, for instance, Smith’s imaginative projection alters 
his attitude and behaviour towards the object of his construal. He bellows 
abuse at the computer. He strikes it. Yet he does not believe it is a responsible 
or responsive agent for all that his behaviour and attitude towards an object 
in the real world have been altered by what he imagines. In other words, 
apparent evidence of irrationality is closely linked to just those features of 
response that are frequently identified as constituents or concomitants of emo- 
tion: attitudes of approval and disapproval, certain behaviours and physical 
reactions, dispositions to act. 

Two points should be made in regard to the preceding observation. First, the 
claim that emotional construals which take the form of Case 1 (i.e. imaginative 
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projections of a property onto a real object believed not to possess it) are irra- 
tional does not commit us to the view that any imaginative construal whatsoever 
is rational, for many emotional imaginative construals take the form of Case 
2 and involve no inconsistency, and many construals which take the form of 
Case 1 do not involve a change of attitude and behaviour toward a real object 
on account of properties it is not believed to possess. Second, it is not clear that 
attitudes of approval or disapproval, desires and aversions, and dispositions are 
in themselves inevitable indicators of emotion, for there remain many disputes 
in the literature about whether these are emotions, are only necessary constitu- 
ents of emotions, or are simply frequent concomutants of emotion. 

Given the above concerns, it seems prudent to suggest that Case 1 provides 
us with a necessary but not a sufficient criterion for irrationality in an imagin- 
ative construal. A sketch of conditions which prove both necessary and sufh- 
cient for an ascription of irrationality would have to take mto account an 
agent’s perception or treatment of the object of the construal as dictated by 
that construal rather than by the agent’s beliefs. So, for instance, imagining 
what it would be like 1f one were a genius (even though one did not believe 
oneself to be) could simply be a pleasant fantasy. Allegations of irrationality 
could be applicable to the case when something further was involved, when 
most criticisms of oneself and one’s work were regarded as the products of 
envy or unsophistication, when the opinions of others were inevitably, 
regarded as insignificant. Clearly, some unjustified beliefs are involved in my 
scenario, but irrationality in a construal need not rest on this alone. A failure 
to attend to the views and criticisms of others, a failure to be concerned about 
them, need not involve any obviously unjustified beliefs, nor need ıt involve 
full-blown emotion. Nevertheless, one’s attitude towards the object of the 
imaginative construal (oneself) could be connected to such an attitude of 
unconcern and disregard. To reiterate, this is merely a sketch suggesting how 
one might go about establishing necessary and sufficient conditions for irra- 
tionality in an imaginative construal which takes the form of Case 1. The 
purpose of the present discussion is achieved by establishing the distinction 
between Cases 1 and 2 as a counter to any argument from analogy based on 
similarities between them. 

Certain difficulties might still be raised in the case of fictions, however. To 
say that I fear for Ripley is to say that I construe her situation as dangerous. 
Yet I know there is no Ripley. My emotion and the construal identufied with 
it appear to have no intentional object, and I’m fully aware of this. How can 
one construe nothing, fear for no one? Am I not contemplating screen images 
of events which I do not believe have occurred, events which I know are 
fakes, and construing them as dangerous? Is there not some fundamental incon- 
sistency in this? 

I think that the above does not accurately reflect what occurs when we are 
moved by fictions. 
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First, what is generally ascertainable about my particular situation vis-a-vis 
the fiction is my apprehension of a fictional world within whose boundaries, 
certain propositions are true, ¢.g. that a woman named Ripley is trapped 
aboard a spacecraft with a hostile alien which has quite efficiently eradicated 
every other human being in its vicinity. It is perfectly apparent to all undis- 
tracted film viewers that this proposition is fictionally true, that such a state 
of affairs obtains within the world of the work. Naturally, some viewers will 
be more imaginatively engaged than others. For those who do not attend to 
the belief that they are contemplating a fiction (though they certainly would 
not deny it), there is, as per the hypotheses of David Novitz, a world they 
imagine.” Such a world may be one in which certain propositions are true 
which are neither true nor false in the world of the work, or at least which 
are never specifically indicated in the world of the work.” 

For instance, I imagine Ripley’s mental states on the basis of behavioural and 
situational cues given by states of affairs which obtain in the world of the work. 
I could, of course, watch a film of an actual event and make assumptions of the 
same sort about the mental states of its subject. The difference is this. I can be 
mustaken in my assumptions about the mental states of the actual person, even 
if my construals are consistent with behavioural and situational evidence. That 
my assumption may bea perfectly justifiable or reasonable one does not alter the 
possibility of its falsity. In the case of my assumptions about Ripley, however, 
provided that they are consistent with what is indicated in the world of the work 
(and perhaps provided that they would be less improbable than a variety of altern- 
atives, were these events actually to occur”), I cannot be mistaken in just this 
way. Consider the following example. 

Both the imaginative assumption that Ripley’s antipathy towards the alien 
is shghtly greater than her fear, and the assumption that her fear is slightly 
greater than her antipathy seem equally consistent with evidence available in 
the world of the work. Of course, imaginative construals can be inconsistent 
with such evidence, e.g. the assumption that Ripley feels deep affection for the 
alien is inconsistent with all behavioural cues. The point is that an assumption 
consistent with the work’s world, say an assumption about Ripley’s fear very 
shghtly exceeding her antipathy, cannot be verified, since it is neither true 
nor false in the world of Alien. 

My reason for making the above distinction involves demonstrating the 
kind of irreducibility inherent in purely imaginative construals, To imagine 
the situation which 1s depicted in the final moments of the film Alien is to 
imagine an imperilled and frightened woman. My sympathetic fear for Ripley 
can be identified with the way such a thought or imagining 1s entertained. 
The thought we attend to—that of a woman being in perilous circumstances — 
involves the imagined instantiation of the kind of event that is believed danger- 
ous. Construals involving fictions can be subject to criticism, of course, when 
they are inconsistent with the world of the work, when they are based on 
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flawed inferences from propositions that are true in that world. But when 
such inconsistencies do not arise, there is no further ground for allegations of 
inconsistency. My imagining 2 woman whose experience is unpleasant and 
perilous involves an existential quantification within the context of ‘imagining 
that’, not a quantification into it. I do not imagine of Sigourney Weaver, or 
of a screen image, or of a theoretical entity of literary criticism (having the 
same ontological status or lack thereof as would plots or themes)* that she 
or it is imperilled. I imagine an imperilled woman. As Peter Lamarque has 
suggested, talk of object-directedness in such cases seems to lead not to talk 
of one’s thoughts (which are here entertained in imagination), but to talk of 
their content. This is a content that, in the case of fiction, encompasses both 
the object and the property ascribed to it. A real property is not projected 
onto an imaginary entity, for it is imagined that a property is instantiated. 

Furthermore, if imagining a woman in Ripley’s situation prior to the advent 
of any danger (and thus prior to any emotion on my part, though I may 
construe Ripley as competent and intelligent, i.e. umagine a competent and 
intelligent woman) does not impugn my rationality, what further illegitimate 
manoeuvre is my imagination thought to conduct once the story progresses 
and I begin to fear for Ripley (i.e. imagine an imperiled woman)? To imagine 
Ripley’s peril and thus construe her situation as dangerous surely involves the 
same kind of cognitive dynamic as imagining Ripley secure and construing 
her situation as safe. Whence the sudden onset of irrationality? 


I. CONCLUSION 


To say that we take fiction as real in imagination, despite our belief that it is not, 
seems most importantly a commentary on the vividness of our ability to grasp 
and contemplate hypothetical human situations. That such a construal can often 
comprise part of an emotional response adds nothing new to the picture. If the 
act of imagining a hypothetical human situation, and construing it in a particular 
way in doing so, is not irrational in itself, what further ground is left on the basis 
of which to call emotional responses to fictions irrational? 

I suggest that our emotional responses to fiction need not invite an inevitable 
ascription ofirrationality. First, for those who hold that some (justified) evaluat- 
ive belief is necessary either for emotions as such, or for rational emotions 
(whether the belief in question is characterized as a necessary concomitant or a 
necessary constituent of emotion), it seems that appropriate candidates are avail- 
able. My fear for Ripley does in fact involve the justified belief that to be stranded 
with a hostile adversary of superior powers is dangerous and unpleasant. 

Second, I have attempted to demonstrate that the kinds of misconstruals 
with which emotional responses to fictions are typically compared (e.g. the 
stuffed tiger case) differ significantly from construals involved in response to 
fiction, for the former involve existential commitment to the object of the 
construal while the latter do not. It therefore seems that no argument from 
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analogy made on the basis of such comparisons could be sustained. It further 
appears that no general principle tying rationality to existential commitment 
could be maintained without relegating much of our purely hypothetical 
thinking to the outer darkness of irrationality. 

There is hope, I think, for maintaining that we can on occasion feel a 
coherent and unparadoxical fear for Ripley, and that Radford’s pity for Anna 
Karenina is consistent with many of his more general normative judgements 
and evaluations. The paradox may lie not in our fearing and pitying fictions, 
but in the unquestioning acceptance of an alliance between the rational and 
the unimaginative. 


E. D. Dadlez, Department of Humanities and Philosophy, College of Liberal Arts, 
University of Central Oklahoma, 100 North University Drive, Edmond, Oklahoma 
73034-0184, USA. 
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ALIEN OBJECTIONS TO HISTORICAL 
DEFINITIONS OF ART 


Robert Stecker 


IN THIS paper I will evaluate two similar objections to historical definitions of 
art.! The objections have been presented by Gregory Currie? and Stephen 
Davies.’ I will argue that the objections can be answered, but only at some cost 
to the exclusive correctness of the historical approach. I will briefly suggest at 
the end that Davies’ version of the objection applies to his own favoured 
approach to defining art—the institutional approach.‘ 

For historical definitions, on item i is an artwork if and only if i stands in 
a historically significant relation R to prior artworks or i is first art.° Different 
historical theories define R differently and tell different stories about first art. 
Currently there are two main candidates for R: being intended for regard in a 
similar way to and being stylistically related to. The objections to be considered, 
however, claim to be general objections to historical definitions, and so do 
not hang on a particular specification of R. 

Currie asks us to imagine that we discover a lost Martian civilization in 
which there are ‘artifacts like some of the radically innovative works of our 
present century’. These objects were thought about and used in much the way 
we think about and use our art. Hence, ‘they ought to count as art’.? However, 
these objects predate modern art; in fact, we can suppose (which is more than 
Currie asks) that they predate human art. Hence they do not stand in either 
the appropriate stylistic or intentional relations to (our) previous artworks. 
Hence the historical approach appears to give the wrong answer about the 
Martian artifacts, viz. that they are not artworks. 

There are 2 number of responses, to secure the right answer, that a pro- 
ponent of historical definitions can make to this objection (some of which 
Currie considers). One response is to say that, although the Martian artifacts 
do not stand in an appropriate relation to previous human artworks (there 
being none), they do stand in certain relations to future human artifacts simular 
to (despite their much greater sophistication) the relations in which human 
first art stands to later art. Given this, historicists can adopt the strategies they 
used with regard to first art to deal with Martian art. (One proposal is that 
they become art retro-actively when we discover their similarity to our art. 
Another proposal is that, because of their similarity with (some) of our art, 
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we can hypothesize similar intentions for regard and make such similarity 
sufficient for art status). These responses may not be completely satisfactory, 
but if they are not they were already,problematic for first art.? So no really 
new problem would be raised by Martian art. 

Currie objects that this solution would render the Martians unable to know 
that their artifacts were art, and this would give them much to complain 
about. But why should they complain that they cannot apply our concept of 
art to their art? They would have had no knowledge of our concept. In this, 
they would be no different from ancient Egyptians or Greeks who also would 
be unable to apply our concept to their art. The Martians will have their own 
concepts (possibly very similar to ours) that will serve them very well. 

Against this response to Currie’s complaint, it might be replied that the 
issue is whether or not the Martians possess not only art, but the same concept 
of art as we possess. Regarding this, it should first be reiterated that their 
artifacts can be art without the Martians possessing our concept of art. How- 
ever, the proponent of a historical definition would claim that if they do 
possess our concept they must have thought of more recently created artifacts 
as standing in a relation R to prior artifacts. 

This suggests a different response than one can make to Currie’s problem. 
One can say that, although the Martian ‘modern’ art does not stand in an 
appropriate relation to previous human art, it does stand in such a relation to 
previous Martian art. After all, there is not just one artistic tradition even 
among humans, and, hence, there is no reason to think there is a common 
set of first artworks from which all later art derives. So Martian ‘modern’ art 
is art in virtue of its relation to previous Martian art. This response, though 
reasonable, does raise a new problem, which 1s precisely the point of Davies’ 
version of the objection. 

Davies begins with the point just made: that artworks arise within many 
different traditions which may well have had independent ongins. Davies 
admits that historical defimtions explain how something is an artwork by 
relating it to a given tradition. (This is what our second response to Currie’s 
problem did.) However, he claims that such definitions will be incomplete 
until a basis is found for distinguishing art traditions from other historically 
continuous cultural practices. If there are (or might be) many different art 
traditions, and if something is an artwork only in relation to some of these 
(rather than to any or all), then the explanation of how something 1s an 
artwork will not be complete without some account of what makes something 
an art tradition. Does the historical approach have the resources to provide this 
account? An intention-historicist might appeal to common intentions across 
traditions, but the supposition of similarity of intention would find its basis 
in what is already sufficient to do the job, i.e. common art-functions across 
traditions, or would find no basis at all. What else could be evidence of the 
relevant intentions other than the fulfilment or expression of the ‘regards’ by 
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which those intentions are defined? That is precisely what the fulfilment of 
art-functions would consist in. So I think an intention-historicist, at least, can 
solve Davies’ problem, but only at a pretty high cost—admitting the existence 
of an additional sufficient condition for art status—a functional condition.’ 

It is interesting that Davies does not notice that the problem he raises also 
applies to his own favoured approach to defining art—the institutional 
approach. On the version of this approach that Davies favours, arthood is a 
social status conferred by an individual who possesses the necessary authority. 
This view is also incomplete until it explains why the different art institutions 
that exist in different traditions are art institutions. This it cannot do by 
pointing out that they are artifact presentation systems or that they contain 
certain patterns of authonty. Non-art institutions contain these things too. 
Again appeal to art-functions seems to be the most likely answer. An institu- 
tionalist might claim that different art traditions serve similar functions at the 
tume of their formation and early afterwards while insisting that institutional 
structures are likely to come increasingly into prominence as artworks appear 
that fail to serve traditional functions. Even if an institutionalist can take such 
a line, it commits them to a functional sufficient condition for being an art- 
work just as the intention-historicist turned out to be. 

Currie concludes his piece by suggesting that our projection of the concept 
art is ‘more dependent on evaluative criteria than historical theories allow’.” 
He may be referring here to the sort of functional considerations I have just 
been mentioning. If so, we have converged on the same point by somewhat 
different routes. 


Robert Stecker, Department of Philosophy, Central Michigan University, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan 48859, USA. 
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DEFENDING THOUGHT THEORY FROM 


A MAKE-BELIEVE THREAT 
Edward Gron 


Waar Noè Carroll calls ‘thought theory’ in his Philosophy of Horror is any 
theory according to which mere thoughts, in the absence of belief, can cause 
emotion.’ Thought theory has been proposed as a solution to the paradox of 
emotion and fiction by both Carroll and Peter Lamarque.? 

The theory can be motivated in the following way. We often emote towards 
fictional characters. We pity, for example, Willy Loman even though we do 
not believe that anyone answering to that name really lost their job, or drove 
off a bridge. Yet, for us to feel pity it seems that we must believe that someone 
really did do those things. Thought theory solves the paradox since it denies 
that belief in an object with the appropriate emotion-inducing properties is 
necessary for emotion. In this essay I shall respond to a problem Kendall 
Walton raises for thought theory in his Mimesis as Make-Believe.° 

First, let us get clear about what thought theory is. It holds that the contents 
of one’s thoughts can cause emotion. What is a thought? ‘Thought may be 
understood as referring to a kind of propositional attitude or to its contents. 
If we take a thought to be a propositional attitude then it can be distinguished 
from a belief in the following way. When a person, P, has a belief that some 
state of affairs, S, 18 the case, P commits himself to the truth of S. Whereas, 
when P has the thought that S is the case he does not commit himself to the 
truth of S; he merely entertains S’s being the case. As Carroll writes: 


To have a belief is to entertain a proposition assertively; to have a thought 1s to 
entertain ıt nonassertively. Both beliefs and thoughts have propositional content. 
But with thoughts the content is merely entertained without commitment to its 
being the case; to have a belief 1s to be committed to the truth of the proposition.‘ 


It is clear that Carroll 1s in agreement with Lamarque concerning the nature 
of thoughts, when the latter writes: 


Strictly speaking, a-thought-content, even if identified under a propositional 
description, is not assessable as true or false. Certainly the very same propositional 
content could be incorporated in a judgement or assertion and as such have a truth 
value. But as an identifying property of a thought the propositional description 
involves neither judgement nor assertion.’ 
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Both philosophers propose that thoughts are both the cause and object of 
emotion. As Carroll says, “what we're frightened by are thoughts, or the 
contents of thoughts’. And, as Lamarque says, ‘the real objects of our fear 
[or other emotions] ın fictional cases are thoughts’.’ For example, my thoughts 
about Willy Loman cause me to feel pity for him. So, strictly speaking, my 
thoughts about Loman are the proper objects of my pity. 

Walton raises what is perhaps the most difficult problem for thought theory. 
He claims that if thoughts are the objects of our emotions then we are led to 
the absurd conclusion that we emote towards thoughts.® If this were the case 
we could, for example, pity, fear, or admire thoughts. 

Consider Walton’s well-known example. Charles, while watching 2 movie 
about green slime, exhibits all the outward characteristics that we associate 
with someone who is genuinely scared. He grips his seat, his heart races, and 
so on. Presumably the green slime is a scary fictional character. Walton argues 
that if thought theory is correct then Charles must ‘fear the thought of the 
slime ...’.? Now, Walton concedes that it is certainly possible for Charles to 
fear a thought. For example, consider the Charles with a delicate heart condi- 
tion. He might very well want to avoid any experience, such as the green 
slime movie, that might excite his heart beyond some tolerable limit. But 
consider the Charles without a heart condition. Does it make sense to say of 
him that he could be scared of a thought? To this Walton answers: 


Apart from special circumstances . [Charles] does not consider the thought dan- 
gerous or treat it as such, nor does he expenence even an miclination to escape 
from it. Moreover, his experience simply does not feel lke fear of a thought; 
characterizing it as such flies in the face of its phenomenology And ıt 1s the slime, 
not a thought, that Charles ... descnbes himself as afraid of.'° 


Now, Walton is certainly correct to say that characterizing thoughts as things 
that we can fear, pity, admure, etc., is nonsense. It is also beyond doubt that 
thoughts are not things we think we can run away from. But it does not 
follow that this is a problem for thought theory. This can be illustrated with 
a few examples. 

It is true that the Egyptians once worshipped Osiris. It is also true that 
Osiris never existed. So nothing is such that ‘Osiris’ refers to it. But if that 
is the case then what are we supposed to make of ‘Osiris’? It would appear, 
following Anscombe, that there are two possible answers.’ We could say that 
‘Osiris’ is a bit of language, or we could say that ‘Osiris’ is what the bit of 
language represents. Let us consider the first alternative. If we take it to be 
the case that ‘Osiris’ is a bit of language then we arè stuck with the absurd 
conclusion that the Egyptians worshipped a bit of language. But that will not 
do since the Egyptians did not take themselves to be worshipping a bit of 
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language, and it is not true that they worshipped a bit of language. The other 
alternative is to take an idea to be that which ‘Osiris’ represents. This clearly 
will not do either since now we have the Egyptians worshipping an idea, and 
an idea is not what the Egyptians took themselves to be worshipping. To ask 
the question, ‘What did the Egyptians worship?’, in this way is to invite a 
certain kind of fallacy. We are mistakenly looking for some object answering 
to the name ‘Osiris’. That this is a mistake can be shown in the following 
way. 

To say that the Egyptians worshipped Osiris is to say something that 1s 
undoubtedly true. But to try to specify the object of the Egyptian’s worship 
is 2 totally different matter. To attempt to do so is to suppose that there is 
something such that the Egyptians worshipped it. But there is nothing such that 
the Egyptians worshipped it. 

Consider another example. It seems that we are on solid ground when we 
say things such as, ‘Charles pities Willy Loman.’ This is because we give the 
sentence a de dicto reading. When we give the sentence a de dicto reading we 
mean merely to characterize Charles’ thought. And that which charactenzes 
Charles’ thought is the sense of his thought: that Willy Loman is pitiable. It 1s 
this sense, or propositional content, which causes Charles to feel pity for 
Loman. So, when we interpret the sentence de dicto we are not describing the 
object of Charles’ pity. 

When, however, we give the sentence a de re reading we ask, ‘What is the 
object of Charles’ pity?’ And to this question there can be but one answer: 
nothing. Since there is no Willy Loman it follows that there is no object such 
that any property can be predicated of it. 

We can agree with Walton when he claims that characterizing thoughts as 
the objects of our emotion 1s wrong. But that does not mean that we have to 
say that there is something wrong with thought theory. Walton-mistakenly 
expects that the answer to the de re question, ‘What is the object of Charles’ 
pity?’, is ‘a thought’. But I have shown that the only correct answer to the 
question, taken de re, is: nothing. 

Thought theory may be a plausible solution to the paradox, but it does not 
seem to satisfy our intuition that fictional characters seem to be such that we 
emote towards them. But this intuition can be satisfied by noting that some- 
times, as in fiction, we refer to that which causes an emotion as the object of 
that emotion.'"? Now someone sceptical of this clam might still ask, ‘But 
surely it is Willy Loman that Charles pites, isn’t it? My only response is just 
that he does pity Loman, but that Loman is not such that Charles pities him, 
since there 1s no Loman. Charles still pities, but it is a kind of free-floating 
pity. , 

Here we must distinguish between two kinds of free-floating emotion. 
There are free-floating emotions such as depression, anxiety, and the like.” 
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These emotions are such that they may not have objects. For example, we 
may say that someone is depressed without implying that there is some object 
such that he is depressed about it. 

But there is also another kind of free-floating emotion which I am urging, 
characteristic of emotion towards fiction. A free-floating emotion of this kind 
is such that it, hke Russell’s proper names, ‘always wishes to have’ an object 
but in the case of fiction usually fails to have one.’* Charles’ pity for Loman, 
for example, ‘wishes’ to have a person with Loman’s pitiable attributes as its 
object. This could happen if it turned out that Arthur Miller’s play were really 
biographical instead of fictional. In that case Loman would be such that 
Charles pities him. But as it turns out, it is only the idea of Loman that fills 
him with pity. And this pity is such that nothing is the object of it.» 


Edward Gron, Department of Philosophy, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 
48201, USA. 
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GOMBRICH’S STORY OF ART” 
Richard Woodfield 


Tms JOURNAL did not exist when Gombnch first published The Story of Art (1950). I do not 
know what sort of reception it would have been given then, but ıt 1s true to say that it has since 
attracted a number of criucal commonplaces which deserve to be re-examined It has also never 
entered into the philosophical arena in the terms which ıt should have done. This review article 
18 an attempt to redress that situation 

A starnng point could be the well-worm idea that Gombrich conceives of art’s ambition to be 
illusion or, better, that the Whole History of Art may be matched agamst an ulusionist ideal. 
The obvious response to this is thar the history of architecture, which features in The Story of 
Art, can hardly have had such an ambiton It might also be recogmred that the German Kunst 
mecludes architecture, but that English typical usage 1s “The Art and Architecture of France’. So 
why 1s the history of architecture included in The Story of Art?—presumably because it stems 
from a German way of thmking about the subject. 

At this pomt we may recognize that ‘Art’ 1s not only a word of the English language, but is 
also a culturally relanve category the extension of the term ‘Art’ is not co-extensive with that 
of so-called translatable terms m other languages In a Daily Telegraph interview, Russell Davies 
asked Gombnich ‘if he conmdered that the Briush had a strong visual sense. His answer, character- 
isucally, found a way to be both kindly and surprising ‘They must have, because gardening 1s 
their great art. It is immensely widely spread, the interest in gardemmg and flowers It is the most 
living art in this country, I thmk, and has been for a long ume’’’ (22 Aprl 1995) Why does 
gardening not feature in The Story of Art, as ıt might have done in the aghteenth century? — 
paradoxically, because it 1s no longer regarded as an “Art’ by the English-readmg community. 
Not only is the term ‘Art’ culturally and lmguisnucally relanve, but it 1s bistoncally relanve as 
well 

At this pomt, the reader might have nouced my deployment of the term ‘relative’ and, possibly 
being familiar with Gombnich’s aversion to the doctrine of absolute relativism, wonder how The 
Story of Art can handle notons of artistic value. The answer is given in the very first sentence of 
The Story of Art “There really 1s no such thmg as Art. There are only artists ’ In a recent talk at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, Gombrich declared thar this openmg sentence 


also umphes the theoretical posrnon that underlies the whole book Briefly, I propose to go back to carir 
usage, to the tune when the word ‘Art’ signified any skill or mastery as it docs when we speak of the 


* In September 1995, Phadon Press of London published the suorteenth echuon (revised, expanded and 
redesigned) of E. H. Gombrich, The Story of Art The book had first been published m 1950 ‘Postscript 1965’ 
was added to the 1966 edition, ‘Supplement: sew discoveries’ was added to the 1984 edinon. These two edinons 
were mcorporated, with a discusston of the postmodern scenario ‘An altered mood’, as an addmonal chapter 
‘A story without end’ in the 1989 edition. Through the course of its many edinome, Phaidon has improved the 
quahty of plates and production of the volume This editon adds a very small number of artists, mereases the 
number of plates and returns to the orginal format of plates proximate to discussion, 1t 1s a testimony to the 
growing quality and sophisncanon of the art book mdustry Its only drawback, now, is its weight, thereby 
givmg support to Goethe’s observation that every advance also has a consequennal loss, one of the central 
themes of The Story of Art itself 
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"Art of War’, or the ‘Art of Love’, or as Whistler did m "The gentle art of making enemies’ This good 
old usage was replaced m the Romantic Penod by the one that ts still m current use according to which 
the word ‘Art’ stands for a special faculty of a human mmd to be cdamfied with religion and science It 
is an mteresùng shift m meanmg but rt annot concern me here Suffice it to say that when you replace 
the word ‘Art’ by the word ‘Skill’ in the opemmg sentence, it ceases to look challenging or paradoneal 
There can be no skull m the abstract, skili u always for something and the skll with which ths book is 
concemed is manly that of mage making. (aa September 1995, courtesy E. H Gombrich ) 


Note that Gombrich says that The Story of Art 1s concerned with ‘image making’ and not ‘the 
production of the wlusionist image’. A major idea behind the book 1s that at different umes of 
history and m different cultures, rmage-making has played different roles. 

Different penods and cultures offered the visual arust different tasks Artists working in West- 
em Europe mbented a project which was born m clasmcal antiquity. That project, as others do, 
has a history which 1s traceable As Heannch Schafer pointed out in Von agyptischer Kunst (1919), 
the Greeks introduced the revolution of producmg figurative imagery on the eye-witness pnn- 
ciple: what could be seen by a stanonary spectator from a fixed point. Even so Greek art was 
not, as Plato said, a mirror to nature; there was more concer with the vanety of nature m an 
Egyptian image than a Greek one Medieval artists had a different concern, with a form of 
pictography rather than eye-witness depicuon, which nevertheless contained remnants of the 
ancients’ visual discoveries. The urge for ‘the arust to “paint what he saw” dawned only durmg 
the Renaissance’ (p 561) Other artusts, working within other tradiuons, had different arnbitions, 
and took therr umage-making activites to different levels of refinement. A major alternaove 
tradition was the Chinese, agamst which others, such as Assyrian, pre-Columbian or sub-Saharan, 
hardly match. 

In a recent contribution to this journal, I discussed Gombrich’s earlier cotque of historians 
who assumed an ‘unhistorcal aestheticism’ based on an assumption of unity of artistic purposes 
(Gombnch, Formahsm and the Descmpton of Works of Art’ British Journal of Aesthetics, Vol 
34 (1994)). In the 1965 Postscript to The Story of Art he reiterated the point In its conclusion he 
said that the inclusion of a wide vanety of different arnfacts from different cultures and penods 
in museums leads to the belief that ‘all this is Art with a capital A though datmg from different 
penods’ and commented ‘the history of art only begins to make sense when we see why it 1s 
not; and why painters and sculptors responded to different situations, mstitutons and fashions 
in different ways’ (p. 618). 

So what Gombrich u domg 1s to tell us about our arnstc tradition and how we emerged from 
it, An interesting question is’ how 1s it ours? 

The key to The Story of Art is the role that tradinon has had to play within the historical 
development of our culture. To define a culture in terms of its most recent products would be 
to tear the centre out of its existence In the same way that a language offers a resource for endless 
creativity and arnes ‘lumps’ of practice bedded into it, so do the other arts. Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
19 a linguistic resource within the resource of language itself and Poussin’s paintings are a resource 
withm the greater resource of visual imagery 

As wniters of the eighteenth century developed complex narranve skills which led to the 
trrumphs of the French novel m the nineteenth century (see V. Milne, The Efghteenth-Century 
French Novel. Techniques of Illusion, Manchester, 1965), visual artists of the Italan renaissance 
developed technical skills which were refined by arusts of later generations 

But lngnisnc complexity does not, of itself, produce a fine novel or poem and visual, technical 
skills do not, of themselves, generate works of art After all, one pomt linear perspective srmply 
offers a schema to handle size relationships in space and an understanding of the workings of 
occlusion Raphael did not sumply create The School of Athens from his knowledge of perspecnve 
and Michaelangelo’s Last Judgement displays more than a good working knowledge of anatomy, 
it 1s the visual ‘poetry’ which makes them both works of art. 

The nineteenth century wimessed the end of an engagement with a livmg tradinon of arnstic 
achievement dating back to the Italian renaissance. A search for new standards emerged Contrary 
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to popular belief Gombrich is not hostile to twenueth-century art per se, though he is definitely 
unsympathetic to much of it. His concern ıs more with the doctrines which have led it to develop 
in the ways in which it has, and particularly the ways m which art has become captured by 
ideclogists. A central question today 18 not whether a work of art 18 good but whether it 1s on 
the side of progress, even m a period which claims to have disposed of master narratives. 

Few people, particularly ideological commentators, seem to have given much serious thought 
to the 1965 Postscmpt to The Story of Art (now pp 612-18) Gombrich pointed to the 
significance of the ideas that one should be of one’s ume, that we are all nding on the nde 
of historical progress and that we should deny the value and conunued relevance of what 
has been achieved m the past. Taken to thar logical conclusion they result in barbansm, an 
example being Ceaucescu’s forced transformanon of Rumania by evicuon and bulldozer. What 
many of modernism’s supporters forget ıs that the past continues to have a valued present. 
Indeed a number of modermst pracntioners acnvely conducted raids mto past art to provide 
moufs for ther own, Der Blaue Reiter and Picasso offer cases in point. Its supporters, however, 
have treated the visual arts as a polanzing issue to contrast the enlightened with the benighted 
the former must reject the past and the latter’s enthusiasm for Rembrandt, Beethoven and 
Dostoevsky marks them as unregenerately behind the times It does not seem to strike anyone 
that this is an unintelligent attitude to take. And because Gombnch maintains that one cannot 
have achievement without the refinement and development of skills, Le tradition, he is 
branded 2 conservative. 

At this pomt ıt would be useful to extend his mstirutional analyss of artistic practice to the 
teaching of art history. If art history departments once used to serve the interests of curators and 
connoisseurs, they have now become a target for political actrvists. The great arusne achievements 
of the past have been labelled High Art and dismissed as having traditnonally served the interests 
of the dommant classes Judgements of value are now simply seen as reflecting ideological mterest 
Our culture, as a source of value, has been replaced by a value free system of cultures to be 
studied as a sociologist would study any other form of consumer behaviour. 

In an easay ‘Art History and the Social Sciences’ (reprinted in Ideals and Idols, Oxford, 1979) 
Gombnich made the pomt that ‘the sociologist can always tell us which are the top ten; he cannot 
commit himself to picking a first deven The top ten, as we know, are based on real or pretended 
statistics of sale; the choice of a first eleven is a matter of past performance—and of faith’ (p. 
155). Although facts may assist in making value judgements, the value judgements themselves 
remain unprovable. One cannot prove that Raphael was a better artist than Botncelli, even on 
Gombrich’s account of technical development because, as he often says, an achievement in one 
direchon 18 often accomplished with a loss in another Nevertheless, they both deserve a place 
in a first eleven. If one had no faith m one’s own first eleven, one would be lost. 

Great art offers a better filter through which I might understand myself and others (the central 
tenet of Bildung) than anything else. Engels actually addressed this problem m a letter to Margaret 
Harkness when he described Balzac’s Comédie Humaine as more revealing about the state of French 
society than any tendentious literature, despite the fact that he was a legitmist (Maynard Solo- 
mon, Marxism and Art, Brighton, 1979, pp. 67-9). And Walter Benjamin, another product of 
Bildung, rated quahty of artistic performance more highly than political correctness ("The Author 
as Producer’, in Understanding Brecht, London, 1977). ideologues who teach ‘mmority cultures’ 
are usually those who have been trained in the major leagues. 

Our own European cultures (m the plural) would not have their distinctive physiognomies 
without their masterpieces. The qualitatrve charactensncs of a culture are not measurable, but 
that 1s not to say that they are not there. Interests, enjoyments and desires are better sausfied in 
some places rather than others. Boosh patrons of the aghteenth century recognized this when 
they umported their art, painters and composers from France and Italy and exported their sons 
on the Grand Tour. They knew what they wanted their world to be and acted on it, to the extent 
of employing architects and landscape gardeners to transform their ving environments. Valued 
features of an environment may be duscoverably there. 
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I once had a self-professed working class student who took some very bomng photographs of 
her own immediate locale When she was challenged by the staff to make more interesting 
pictures, she replied that she was not mterested in producing picturesque photographs for her 
middle class tutors because her environment was bormg. She obviously shared her tutors’ view, 
of her own environment so much for the relativity of values. 

Although one may not be able to justify a value system, at least within that system one may 
indicate the things which give it its value. This does not result in a canonical first eleven, but at 
least some debate over what might be ın it. There is no debate over the point of its being there 

As Gombrich himself has often remarked, the book was born out of a particular intellectual 
milieu: the pursuit of Bildung, which was the secular religion of German speakers of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries In his own Viennese home, it was believed that it was important 
to have 2 commitment to nature and art, winch were ‘needs of the mind’ (see ‘Nature and Art 
as Needs of the Mind’, m Tributes, Oxford, 1984). Leaving nature to one nde, Art consisted of 
whatever was great and good in the history of culture, the classics of munc, literature and the 
visual arts, This included world art to the extent that Gombrich’s nursery stories included tales 
from the Mahabarata. He was brought up on a diet of good books, from Homer through Shakespe-~ 
are and Goethe to Dostoevsky and Ibsen, and munc in the clasmcal German tradition. He was 
also encouraged to explore the ary’s museums, which he did with great enchumasm. The Austrian 
Museum of Arts and Crafts played a similar role to the Victoria and Albert Museum m London, 
and contained a vast range of arnfacts from across the world including ‘one of the richest collec- 
tions of oriental rugs anywhere m the world’ (E H. Gombnch, The Sense of Order, Oxford, 
1979, p. 180). Its wide range of pamtings and drawings contained a mgmficant volume of work 
from the Middle Ages and the Northern European schools, echoing the interests of its founder 
Rudolph E:telberger von Edelberg It is not surprising, to me at least, that Bildung should have 
bred the great anthropologists and philologists of the nineteenth century. Neither does ıt surprise 
me that Gombnch, with his friend Karz, should have studied Chmese when leaving university 
or that his son is now Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford Univernty. 

Freud and Marx, as well, were brought up in the tradition of Bildung, For Freud, psychoanalysis 
had nothing to say about what made Art with a capital ‘A’ and had little relevance to the practice 
of Art (see E H. Gombrich, Freud’s Aesthetics’, m Richard Woodfield (ed.), Reflections on the 
History of Art, Oxford, 1987). And for Marx, ‘the difficulty .. (of) Greek art and epos ... les in 
understanding why they still constitute for us a source of aesthetic enjoyment and in certam 
respects sull prevail as the standard and model beyond attainment’ (Introducnon to A Contribution 
to the Critique of Political Economy, quoted in Solomon, p. 62). As Gombrich himself said, ‘it us 
wholly understandable that ıt has ... become usual to explain and ıf possible to excuse Freud's 
rejection of modern art by pointing to the prejudices of his generation and of his milieu ’ But as 
he went on to say, ‘it is always somewhat nsky to dispose of the views of a great man which 
we find uncomfortable ... We may be quite sure that he had theoretical reasons for has attitude’ 
(‘Verbal Wit as a Paradigm of Art’, m Tributes, p. 103). 

Gombrich’s own discomfort with modern art was born out of its advocates’ claims and what 
he sees as its tendencies to regresnon. I must confess that I share his preference for Beethoven 
over the latest expersments m atonalism or post-modern pastiche, and give me Rembrandt, Degas 
and the best Persian carpets any day There is no need to be exclusive, however. But there is an 
important difference between knowing one’s Rembrandt and knowing abowt Rembrandt: therem 
hes the difference between Bildung and the academy. 


Richard Woodfield, The Nottingham Trent Umversity, Notungham, UK. 
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Passing Strange and Wonderful. Aesthetics, Nature, 
and Cwltwre By yrru TUAN. Kodansha Inter- 


national 1995. x + 288pp. £10.99 
Part I of this remarkable, readable, enjoyably 
instructive book contains a sympathetic and 
convincing account of the aestheuc develop- 
ment of children. Part I, ‘Sensory Dehghs’, 
s a richly dlustrated descripnon of the contri- 
bution of each of the senses to aesthetic experi- 
ence. A section on touch is followed by a rapid 
history of ‘food and manners’ in Europe and 
China. The aesthetic role of the sense of smell 
13 profusely documented, to recnfy our chrome 
under-appreciation. Yi-Fu Tuan next turns to 
sounds — sounds m nature, ‘human caco- 
phony’, sounds of the city, music, music as 
communal celebranon, ‘pure music and cognr 
uon’ Then comes discussion of the primacy of 
sight. Sight yields 2 world ‘both sensual and 
intellectual’ (p. 96) Vivid, enhanced vimon 
enhances life itself (p 100). Again, Tuan Hus- 
trates his theme with a dazzlmg range of 
diversified instances the mediaeval cathedral as 
‘a vast jewelbox, radiant with the lghr that 
poured through its rose windows’, the ‘lund’ 
light of flame and smoke m the Industnal 
Revolunon, and a poignant account of concen- 
tration—camp prisoners rushing out of doors to 
see a ‘wonderful sunset’ (pp. 105, 108) There 
now follows a sechnon on “The Beauty of 
Order Cosmos and Microcosm’ — ‘The 
heavens display the exemplary monon of the 
stars. On earth, humans must create their own 
order’: Tuan considers the plans of aties, their 
‘sacred space’ and their cosmic references (as 
the sun casts 18 rays over the human world, so 
avenues can radiate from a central point in a 
city (pp. 108—-13)). 

Tuan’s meditation plays first over the order 
of the faroiliar, the domesnc, then over the aes- 
thetic potenuahties of what lies beyond the 
humantred — the domain of the sublime — 
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which he nightly sees as much more than a his- 
torically tranment type of experience (p. 114). 
Tuan 1s sensitive to the elustveness of the sub- 
lume to anything lke precise descmpnon. He 
finds a wealth of relevant matenal on this 
aspect of the aestheuc m accounts of polar 
exploration — the explorers’ ‘yearmmg for 
sublime experience’ (p. 115). 

Part M focuses on the ‘cultural-aesthetic 
spectrum’, and ihastrares it from Australian- 
Aborigmal, Chinese, mediaeval European and 
modern American cultures. Although divernty 
18 again prominent, Tuan makes it clear that he 
1s no histoncal or cultural relativist. All these 
cultures ‘demonstrate the power of the imag- 
ination to transcend group values held at a cer- 
tain ume by mcorporating values from another 
group and thereby grow’: ‘as individuals, we 
can surpass group norms’ (pp. 121f) In each 
case, Tuan demonstrates movingly how 
experience of concrete objects — tree-stumips, 
animal tracks, marshes, fishermen and plough- 
men, the ‘shape of a leaf or a tendril’ — has 
been fused with beliefs about the cosmos, 
ancestors, heroes, or with Taoust-Buddhist 
mysucism, or belief in the all-creanng and 
-ordering Christian Deity, in complex aes- 
thetc-religious—cultural wholes. Such belief m 
‘the unity of beauty, truth and goodness’, how- 
ever, Tuan sees as belonging, largely, to the 
past we may look back upon ıt ‘with nostalgia 
and envy’ (p. 142) 

Chapter 7 turns to the aesthetic apprecianon 
of environment in America’ to Jefferson on the 
view at the Blue Ridge water gap, expressing 
the ‘lure of distance’, awareness of geological 
ume-ecale, of ‘tumult and serenity’. (Tuan well 
understands the aesthetic importance of para- 
domcal modes of experience ) Landscape has 
often been seen as morally uplifting — though 
Tuan inserts a sceptical note, commenting that 
"Wilderness does not always console or inspire 
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virtue .. * (p. 150). In the spint of the twen- 
heth-century West — and m familar ways 
problematical! — is landscape as appreciated 
m greatly accelerated motion on the freeway 
or from the air (p. 156). 

In Chapter 8, Tuan further complicates his 
account of the aesthetic, with the concept of 
‘multisensory experience’. ‘fire ın the 
hearth . . . 1s color and movement, crackling 
sound, fragrance and warmth’ (p. 167). Multi- 
sensory experience pervades our appreciation 
of the countryside. A concept of high import- 
ance to Tuan is symbolhc space (‘geography 
elevated and transfigured’ (p. 175)); he 
describes its role m the Sioux, Chinese, Aus- 
tralan-Abonginal and American traditions. 

Chapter 9 considers symbolic space as integ- 
rated mto the state — ‘an aesthetic-moral con- 
struction on a grand scale’ (p. 182) Tuan adds 
Renaissance Venice to his case-studies; its rit- 
uals were ‘enacted myth’ — presenung vividly 
‘an ideal of the good’ (p 195). He jumps to the 
France of Loms XIV and agam to America, 
asking, finally, what is the aesthetic character 
of a modern democratic state? 

In Chapter 10 (Good and Beautiful’) he 
raises the question how far the aesthetic and 
the moral can work together without undue 
human cost, mjustice or social oppression. 
Their compatibility has indeed often been 
assumed, and these values inextricably inter- 
twined, m both East and West. Art, to Tuan, 
‘establishes mutuality’, yields ‘a shared world’, 
teaches us to ‘attend to realines beyond the 
sclf’, to value the ephemeral and to deplore 
human destructiveness. The venture of human 
culture 1s ‘to be judged ultmarely by its moral 
beauty’ (pp. 221, 223, 240). 

Tuan offers a splendid corrective to an over- 
narrow aesthetic senmbility The reader has to 
be grateful for the immense amount of historic- 
ally concrete instances, aesthetic data, he 
assembles here The book has a frankly 
didactic, almost evangelical quality. (The 
more attuned we are to the beauties of the 
world, the more we come to life and take joy 
in it’ (p. 1).) Although Tuan does have 2 section 
on ‘Shadows: Human Frailty and Evil’, on 
‘deadening formalism’, distortingly single- 
minded pursuit of aesthetic goals, and perverse 
misuse of the aesthetic ımpact of ntual and 
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ceremony as in Nam Germany, it is a brief sec- 
tuon, and his characteristic tone 1s affirmative 
and aspiranonal 

Tuan describes his ‘primary purpose’ as ‘to 
redirect attention to the wonders of the human 
senses, mind and culturabeesthence achieve- 
ment’ (p. 226), a purpose he certainly attains. 
The style of his book 1s appreciative and celeb- 
ratory: it chronicles rather than argues It is not 
a monograph in aesthetic theory, nor a history 
of aesthetic theones. Tuan assumes the truth of 
contexted positions m aesthencs which mono- 
graphs are obliged to argue for and defend. But 
what he has written uw at every point relevent 
to the theorist, also to the aesthetic appreciator 
of art and nature, and to anyone with interest 
m the aesthetic dimension of cultural 
artefacts — ın his own or a range of other cub 
tures, past or present. 

A good many epistemological questions 
arise naturally from his material, though they 
are not exammed here m detail. They mvolve, 
for mstance, the fundamental concepts of the 
moral and the aesthenc which give us, ın their 
intertwining, that important concept of ‘moral 
beauty’ Tuan does not here enter the philo- 
sophical debates over subjectivisms and objec- 
tivisms in aesthetics, nor over histoncal and 
cultural relanvisms — though it 1s not hard to 
infer his personal pontons on most of these. 
Again, m a vanety of contexts, he happily uses 
such a rehgious concept as the ‘sacred’ or ‘holy’ 
(pp. 111, 17af, 219, for exemple). There is, for 
him (as indeed for this reviewer), a very flud 
boundary between aesthetic and religious, but 
it 1s not his style to agomize over just which 
religious notions, attitudes, emotions, are in 
consistency available to believers and unbe- 
hevers m specific religious doctrmes — includ- 
ing ourselves today. I regret a little that Tuan 
does not bring Schiller (or Kant) into his study. 
His mam concerns, the relanons between sens- 
ory, moral, social and rehgious, were memor- 
ably discussed in Schiller’s Letters on the Aes- 
thetic Education of Man. But that is an tingrateful 
comment, for there 1s so much m the book that 
(at least to me) is new and fresh and wonder- 
evoking — which is of course how Tuan wants 
us to see his world. 

RONALD HEPBURN 


University of Edinburgh 
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Images of Excellence. Plato’s Critique of the Arts. 
By CHRISTOPHER JANAWAY. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 1995. pp. 236 £30.00 

Taz i a luad and thoughtful survey, which 1s 
effective both as an introduction to the topic 
and as a contnbuton to scholarly debate. 
Plato’s dismissive treatment of the arts 
(especially m Republic 10) has sometimes been 
regarded as too perverse to count as 2 serious 
contnbution to aesthenc theory However, 
Janaway maintains that Plato’s claims are better 
argued than is often supposed, and thar they 
rase substantial issues to which we have no 
easy answers; one such question is whether 
there 1s any determimate category of ‘aesthetic’ 
theory. In taking this approach, Janaway 1s 
close to a number of recent Bnush and Amer- 
ican scholars, such as Ferrari, Halliwell, and 
Nehamas. Where his book adds 1s by drawing 
out the argumentation that, exphatly or impl 
atiy, underlies Plato's clams, and by correlat- 
mg Plato’s positon with modern aesthetic 
theory from Kant onwards. Both these types 
of conmbution could have been taken further 
than they are; and the book does not include 
close and searching examination of the content 
and language of key passages But, at its length 
and level, Janaway’s book seems to me largely 
successful in its objectives. 

The book is organized around a senes of 
topics, which are correlated with dialogues at 
different periods of Plato’s writing-career. 
Two chapters focus on the idea of techne 
(skll, ‘art’, or ‘expernse’}, one on to kalon 
(the beautiful’ or ‘fine’, three on the Republic 
(on the foundation of character and on 
mimesis), and ome on a range of topics in 
post-Republic dialogues One quesnon not 
addressed (which has figured prommently ın 
recent Platonic scholarship) is whether Plato 
should be seen as having a unified or develop- 
ing philosophical position, or as exploring, 
dialecucally, different positions in different 
works. A related question winch is not con- 
fronted (one relevant to Plato’s own role as 
a creative artist), is how far our mterpretation 
should reflect the fact that Plato does not 
speak in his own voice but through a senes 
of dialectical encounters. In effect, Janaway 
treats Plato’s dialogues as (argued) essays; he 
also presents him as having a single, though 
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not systematically expounded, set of concerns 
and positions. 

Indeed, the book brings out how one ques- 
tion runs through much of Plato’s theonzing 
on this subject This is that of how far any form 
of arustic acuvity, especially the composinon 
of epic and tragic poetry, measures up to 
Plaro’s critena for knowledge (especially for 
ethical knowledge). Plato is not denying, Jana- 
way believes, that a poet or rhapsode (poetic 
reciter), hke an orator, has a kind of skill, that 
of producing pleasure in an audience by the 
effective use of language, above all by ‘repres- 
entauon’ (mimess) What Plato demes is that 
this constitutes skill (techne) or knowledge 
(episteme) in any strong or substanuve sense, 
namely that of knowledge of objecnve (and 
ethically significant) truth and the ability to 
communicate this to others. In doing so, as 
Janaway might have stressed more than he 
does, Plato is disputing the traditional Greek 
role of poetry (especially epic and tragedy) as 
a source of ethical wisdom and education. Jana- 
way does stress that, although Plato’s argu- 
ments mdicace a recognition of concepts which 
have figured centrally in subsequent aesthetic 
theory, such as ficnonality and aesthetic dis- 
tance, he demes that these concepts have any 
autonomous status or value. A crucal part of 
the challenge that Plato makes to modern 
theory is to prove that the concept of the aes- 
theuc has a distinct status and significance. 

In pursuing this line of thought, Janaway 
makes several fresh observations, partcularly 
about the earlier dialogues He argues that, in 
the Ion, Plato’s key point 1s not that the rhap- 
sode has no skill whatever, but that he lacks 
techae m the sense of the ability to understand 
and explain the ethical content of Homeric 
poetry Janaway also underlines the sgmific- 
ance in the Gorgias of Plato’s coupling of poetry 
(especially theatrical poetry) with rhetoric as 
a ‘nonrational practice’, which 1s effecnve in 
producing pleasure but which does not meet 
Plato’s criteria for real expertise Discussing the 
beaunfal (to kalon), Janaway emphasires that, 
in the Hippas Minor, Symposium, and Philebus, 
Plato, unlike Kant, does not identify any dis- 
unctively aesthetic sense of ‘beaunful’. But at 
the heart of the book is the exammation of the 
two discussions of poetry m the Republic. Jana- 
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Way stresses (2 point sometimes overlooked in 
accounts of Placo’s philosophy of art) that the 
overall aim of the Republic, che analysis of a 
perfectly just psyche and community, provides 
the essential context for making sense of the 
treatment of art as mimesis. In Books 2-3, as in 
the later Laws, the notoriously ruthless censor- 
ship of the arts is not part of a blueprint for 
any and every society. It expresses the am of 
defining the role of the arts in the formaton 
of ethically good character m an ideal society, 
notably through the asmmulation of dispo- 
sinonal attitudes by the arnstc ‘imitation’ 
(mimesis) of these. Janaway notes, but could 
develop, the analogy with the role of music 
and other arts in medieval and Renaissance 
Christian communites (130). In Book ro, 
Plato’s primary am is to show, through the 
analysis of the concept of arustic representation 
(mimesis), that poetry, includmg the culturally 
prestigious epc and tragedy, is necessanly 
(because of its metaphysical and psychological 
status) incapable of serving as a medium for 
the transmission of objective ethical knowl- 
edge While not ignormg some philosophi- 
cally questionable features m the argumenta- 
tion of Book 10, Janaway maintams convin- 
angly thar Plato's ethical concerns clarify some 
apparent mconsistencies (for instance, about 
the relationshup between narrative and repres- 
entation in Book 3, and about whether Books 
3 and 10 share the view that ‘imitative’ poetry 
must be bamshed from the ideal state (Republic 
595a)). Has two chapters on mimesis also const- 
tate a convincing demonstration of his thens 
that, although Plato’s clams about art derive 
from a highly specific philosophical stand- 
pomt, the questions raised cannot easily be 
answered or set aside, even m our altered art- 
istic and cultural context 

In his final chapter, Janaway takes up m a 
connected way an issue that figures intermit- 
tently throughout the book, whether we can 
answer the questions that Plato rases He 
considers a range of posmble answers, but 
focuses on what he calls the ‘aesthenc’ and 
‘cogminve/ethical’ answers The aesthetic 
answer, indebted to Kant, u that human 
beings are naturally adapted to take a ‘dis 
mterested pleasure’ in artistic representation; 
and that the standards appropmate for judging 
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such dimnterested pleasures are distinct from 
those relevant to ethical or other kinds of 
epistemic judgement. The ethical/cogniuve 
answer is that the combination of the parncu- 
lanty and the ficnonality of art generates a 
kind of ethical understanding (for mstance, 
what ıt feels like to experience tragic situations) 
which cannot be produced in any other way. 
I think that the argument of this interesting 
chapter could have been pursued further than 
it us, with fuller exploranon of the ethical/ 
cogmitive answer (the only one that engages 
closely with Plato’s position). For instance, I 
would lke to see whether a good argument 
can be constructed for one of the mam points 
that Plato demes: that there is a necessary 
connection between the pleasurabiliry of an 
arustic work and the degree to which ıt yields 
ethical insight. This argument could include 
a thought chat Plato might have reason to 
take seriously that art can serve as 2 vehicle 
for new or non-standard beliefs or attitudes 
which are designed to contribute to a connnu- 
ing ethical dialectic. A further question which 
could legitimately be put to Plato is whether 
or not the ethical standpoint, whose relevance 
to art he presupposes, has the self-evident 
priority that he assumes 

There are some other ways in which Jana- 
way’s project could have been pursued further. 
He understates the mgnificance of the Timaeus 
for his topic, overlooking some suggestive 
points in the frammg of the Atlants story, 
includmg the ideas of knowledge-based story 
telling (Timaeus 19b-—20b) and of language as a 
mimesis of reality (Critlas 107b—-c). The chapter 
on the post-Repwblic dialogues (7) is somewhat 
perfunctory in its treatment of the question 
whether or not there are any substantive 
changes from the thought of the Republic Also, 
the analyms of the texts which are examined 
fully (including the Republic) does not have 
quite the penetration and tenaaty of Ferrari's 
(outstanding) chapter m The Cambridge History 
of Literary Criticism, vol. 1. In spite of these 
qualificanons, I found very litle in the mam 
thrust or the detailed argument of Janaway’s 
book which did not strike me as convincing. | 
think that it makes a real contmbution both as 


a survey and a suggestive piece of scholarship, 
and my main reservanon 1s that the work could 
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have pursued its chosen line of thought further 
than it does. 


CHRISTOPHER GILL 


University of Exeter 


Literature against Philosophy, Plato to Derrida. A 
Defence of Poetry By MARK HDMUNDSON. 
Cambndge U.P. 1995. xu + 243 pp £35.00. 

THis BOOK does not quite deliver what its utle 
promises. ‘Plato to Derrida’ suggests 2 survey 
and history of philosophical scepnasm about 
hterature, perhaps taking into account Aug- 
usune and Nietzsche, the Pomtivists and the 
early Utilitarians, but after a bref sketch of 
Plato’s positon and a glance at Coleridge, 
Edmundson moves immediately to the second 
half of the twenneth century. ‘Literature 
agamst philosophy’ is also misleading. Apart 
from the two philosophers in the ttle, Foucault 
is considered, but the primary focus of the 
book us North American literary theory, and 
philosophy 1s only really of interest insofar as 
it touches upon or illuminates this Finally, 
anybody turning to this defence of poetry in 
order to learn about poetry will be disap- 
pomted. This is partly because Edmundson 
uses ‘poetry’ as a synecdoche to stand for liter- 
ature as a whole, but maimly because there is 
remarkably little about literature m this book 
which sets out to defend it. 

Edmundson’s polemical target is a particular 
conception of literary theory which sees theory 
as a disdainful tribunal before which authors 
are interrogated. This conception of theory 
expects them to be, and with relendess regular- 
ity they turn out to be, nafve and ideologically 
compromised. The charges of course will vary 
with the kind of theory, but a comprehensive 
hst would certainly include bemg right-wing, 
Eurocentric, racist, phallocratc, logocentric, 
Oedipal, and the dupe and servant of estab- 
lished power structures Although Edmundson 
u at pains to emphasire that he ıs not agamst 
literary theory per se, he 1s inclined to think that 
this conception of criticism 1s unhealthy, and 
that there may be something to be said for 
treating authors with 2 more generous measure 
of understanding and sympathy 


Consequently, the mam chapters of 
Edmundson’s book probe the theoretical 


limitations of six influenual coucs or cnucal 
schools which have, m his opimon, fed this 
harmful view of theory They are de Man, 
Dernda, Neo-Marxism, New Hustoricam, 
Foucault and Bloom. 

Edmundson sees Dernda not as the phil- 
osopher who has overcome the tradition of 
western metaphysics, but as the most recent 
philosopher in that tradiuon to take flight from 
the pleasures of the senses and seek refuge 
(realty) in labynnthine abstractions. In suc- 
ceeding chapters he argues that historical 
scholars are frequently nafve from the literary 
pomt of view. Greenblatt, for example, 1s all 
too ready to assume that audiences will identify 
with Prince Hal rather than Shakespeare, and, 
contra Levinson, no serious doubt us thrown on 
Wordsworth’s achievement m “Tintern Abbey’ 
by failures m strict histoncal reportage. He goes 
on to propose that burymg poems under piles 
of ‘contextualising’ footnotes is simply one 
strategy for neutralizing the disturbing impact 
of genius 

His later chapters are equally sane Only 
someone in the gnp of paranoia, he argues, 
could magine that Foucault’s discussions of 
power characterize all areas of modern life; and, 
in place of the Oedipal struggles Bloom thinks 
he discerns m poets’ relanons with ther mflu- 
ences, Edmundson suggests a ‘country~myth’ 
the poet does not so much want to overcome 
the influence of his forebears as make what is 
best in their work become responsive to his 
own historical epoch. There are several inad- 
ental pleasures on the way: I parncularly 
enjoyed his juxtapomtion of Pagha and 
Dernda, and his suggestion as to why a later 
version of Coleridge’s ‘Dejection’ 1s addressed 
to ‘Edmund’. The book ends with some 
thoughtful pomts about why Wordsworth’s 
Hne, “But there’s a Tree, of many, one’ may 
have made Blake weep 

At several points m the book, Edmundson 
worries that his style may be inappropriately 
academic for a work which expresses some 
scepticism about the effect of unrvernties on 
crtuasm. In fact, the lively and mvigorating 
style manages to avoid both cold pomp and 
prolix teasings — the twin stylistic poles of 
contemporary theory. He dearly enjoys pro- 
voking his audience with words hke ‘taste’ and 
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‘poise’, and he shows some talent for the spir- 
ited turn of phrase: “Paglia’s disunction,’ he 
writes, ‘es in being an articulate proponent for 
the side of the argument that’s generally left 
undefended: the throngs dancing around the 
golden calf, or crowding into the holy brothels 
of Cornnth, don’t publish much criticism’ (p. 
98). And of a painting by Pollock he remarks. 
[It’s] as though someone had detonated a 
Dutch Master a few rooms down, sending its 
elements back into fruitful chaos’ (p 83) 
However, 1f the book us lively m detail it 1s 
rather diffuse and academic in overall effect 
Edmundson seems anxious not to offend, and 
this deprives him of the forcefulness and imde- 
pendence necessary to haul himself clear of the 
theoretical abuses he tnes to expose A defence 


of poetry ought to be based around poetry — 


perhaps taking a number of poems which have 
been widely discussed by theoretiaans, and 


then showmg what their theones prevent them 
from seeing — but here the agenda 1s entirely 
set by theory and, as is usual in such cases, 
poetry is virtually squeezed out. It ıs also diffi- 
cult to place much confidence ın the indepen- 
dence of a mind which can invent the most 
abject solution to the gendered pronoun prob- 
lem yet devised: he uses ‘she’ when something 
he approves of ıs being described (‘A good 
critic 1s always skeptical about literature: she 
must be ... (p. 217)) and ‘he’ when it 1s some- 
thing unpleasant (“There's a particular kind of 
mind that assumes that the most unpalatable 
truth must be the essential truth . .. So he pre- 
pares himself by thinking the worst . (p 
214)). 

More seriously, many of Edmundson’s 
polemical pomts are too bnef and too muted, 
and a good deal of the energy which should 
have gone into being effective and inasive is 
channelled mto digreasions The effect 1s smr 
lar to the results of amateur film making: hours 
seem to be spent on unimportant conversations 
while nodal pomts of the plot — births, battles, 
betrayals — are over in seconds Thus two 
important cnocsms of Foucault (that a large 
number of his facts are straghtforwardly 
wrong and that his account of the structures 
crcumscnbing intellectual life ıs too pat) 
remain undeveloped, while six pages are 
devoted to a summary of the hfe and works of 
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Lionel Trilling ın the Prologue, aght pages to 
an account of Barthes on wrestling in chapter 
two, six pages to a discussion of the working 
condinons of airline reservation agents in chap- 
ter four, and so on These kinds of digression 
may enliven a seminar, but they deaden the 
impact of whatever polemical force the book 
has 

Edmundson’s most confusing nest of ındır- 
ections occurs at the beginning of chapter one. 
This ıs on de Man, and its mam purpose 1s to 
show that de Man models the relationship of 
author and enti on the relationship of patient 
and analyst, thereby illegitimately empowenng 
the cnuc. Edmundson begins not with de Man 
but with Wordsworth’s ‘Immortality Ode’. He 
then moves to Colemdge’s criticisms of the 
Ode, and then to Freud’s The Future of an Ilu- 
sion. Eventually, twelve pages into the chapter, 
we reach de Man. The excuse for this 1s that de 
Man disagrees with Colendge about allegory, 
while Edmundson wants to show that de Man 
and Colerdge are m profound agreement 
about theory as a whole But this hardly jusu- 
fies such a lengthy mtroduchon It 1s not a dra- 
matic paradox to discover that de Man agrees 
with Colendge about one thing but disagrees 
with him about something else, and the nature 
of the sumilanues Edmundson uncovers 
between the two thinkers are so abstract and 
vaguely characterized that they would serve to 
Imk de Man with a score of other nnas: ‘Like 
Colendge [de Man] makes rhetorical terms 
central to his proceedings; his prevailing critical 
mode is technical Like Colendge, he focuses 
on epistemological issues, on the tmth or 
falsity of certain modes of reading .... Like 
Coleridge, de Man 18 a formalist. The content 
of the symbol matters less to Coleridge than 
the fact that it makes contact with the eternal’ 
(p. 48). It ıs addinonally painful that the section 
on the ‘Immortality Ode’, the book’s only sub- 
stantial discussion of poetry, proves to be an 
urelevance 

Edmundson’s heart ıs ın the right’place, and 
he has wnitten a sane, engaging and readable 
book. It ıs a professional contribunon to an 
on-going debate, and that, after all, 1s what 
publishers and research committees like. How- 
ever, 1s form and tone mean that ulomately ıt 
lacks the courage and crispness of outline that 
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characterize important and orginal work. His 
style mdicates a Irvely-minded man who has 
feir the itch for liberanon, but at the moment 
his manner of writing works against him 
When it ıs coupled, as here, with somebody 
eise’s agenda and unrestramed digressve 
habits, ıt can make him seem rather lght- 
weight and eager to please. When it 1s coupled 
with deep-rooted independence of judgement, 
and a willmgness ruthlessly to prune his work 
of all extraneous and ephemeral matter, we 
shall have something outstandingly good. 
Next tume, I hope he writes about Colendge, 
Blake and Wordsworth directly, and gives free 
rem to the undoubted flair for close reading 
which this book all too intermuttently shows. 


M W. ROWE 
University of York 


Whom Gods Destroy: Elements of Greek and 
Tragic Madness. By RUTH PADEL. Princeton 
U P. 1995. pp. 276 £19.95. 

Wom cops destroy they first make mad: quem 

deus vult perdere, dementat prius. The origins of 

the Lann expression to which the ntle of Ruth 

Padel's new book alludes are uncertain, but the 

thought it expresses is familiar from Greek 

tragedy. In fact, one of the book's themes is the 
centrality of this madness to tragedy tragedy 

enacts ‘the damage a damaged mmd can do’ (p. 

147). In archaic Greek texts, the word ate refers 

to the cycle in which aberration in the mind 

manifests itself m an aberrant act and its 
destructive consequences. In tragedy, which is 
entirely concerned with this sequence, ale is 

‘thinned down’ to mean disaster or death. ‘you 

cannot have one word for the link between a 

harmed mind and harm in the world in 2 genre 

that exists to explore that very lmk’ (p 188). 

In tragedy, therefore, madness fills the gap 

created by the contraction of ate 
There is, as Padel points out, a parallel 

between this view of tragedy and Anstodle’s 
notion of tragic hemartia, which recent scholar- 
slip has recognized as embracing both ‘intel- 
lectual’ errors and their moral implicanons. But 

Aristotle's analysis of tragedy, unlike Greek 

tragedy itself, neglects the crucial role of the 

divine. In this respect Anstotle provides one 

ulustration of the perennial tendency of m- 


terpreters to assimilate what is awkward and 
uncongenial mm the texts they study to their 
own preferred frames of reference. A recurrent 
theme of Padel’s book (addressed perhaps with 
eloquence, more than a precise analyms of the 
philosophical issues it raises) 1s the need for 
interpreters to adopt the anthropologist’s com- 
mitment to understanding a culture ın its own 
terms. Thus, for example, modern attempts to 
collapse the explanatory categories disunctive 
to Greek tragedy into the supposed universals 
of psychoanalysis are subjected to a withering 
appraisal 

A proper appreaation of the argument 
which Padel advances in the present book 
depends on its being read together with her 
earlier work, In and Out of the Mind: Greek 
Images of the Tragic Self (Pmnceton, 1992). 
There she explores Greek concepts of the self 
and the phenomena of consciousness from 
linked biological and ‘daemonological’ per- 
spectives. Biological, because (as Padel shows) 
for fifth-century Greeks, consciousness resides 
m our ‘mnards’ — m heart, liver and lungs, 
and the flux of breath and inner fluids: ‘emo- 
tional and intellectual events... ere phyncal 
movement’ (p. 44). So thought and feeling 
anse (just as our bodily states do) m the mterac- 
tion between what 1s in us and what is outside: 
‘our innards are porous to suffering and inter- 
ference’ (p. $9). Here biology connects to 
daemonology, for what is outside us includes 
superhuman but nevertheless personal powers: 
‘In Atheman homes and ates, daemons were 
a force as lrve and considerable as electncity for 
us’ (p. 114). Thought and emotion are there- 
fore also an mteraction with the daemonic out- 
side us. ‘Gods may send emotion, be m ıt, be 
it. Emoton is their weapon, habitation, manr- 
festation, medium Through it they control 
human feelings, demonstrate ther power, and 
enjoy their own honour’ (p. 128). 

A permstent red-herring in the earlier book’s 
pursuit of this topic was metaphor. The open- 
mg chapter idenufied metaphor as 2 mam 
theme, and claimed that ‘fifth-cenmry Greeks 
did not distinguish literal from metaphorical, 
or not in the way that we do’ (p. 9). The 
unqualified claim that fifth-century Greeks did 
not distinguish literal from metaphorical 
would be manifestly false. If they did not, they 
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would have had no use for expressions like ‘as 
if’. Moreover, metaphor is not evenly distrib~ 
uted through fifth-century literature, but is 
denser and more adventurous in some genres 
(including tragedy) than others, differentiated 
use implies a power of discrumination Hence 
(presumably) the qualifying dause — which 
unfortunately robs the assertion of virtually all 
its content Padel had in fact failed to disen- 
tangle vanous different polariues. hteral vs 
metaphorical, physical vs non-physical, con- 
crete vs abstract, real vs unreal, were all at dif- 
ferent pots run together If the Greeks 
described as phynical, or as real, things which 
we regard as non-physical (such as feelings), or 
as unreal (such as the gods which cause them), 
this was not because they failed to distinguish 
literal from metaphoncal, but because they had 
a different understanding of what thought and 
feeling actually are. 

A more persuasive formulation of the differ- 
ence between Greek and modem ways of 
speaking of the mind could be found m Padel’s 
observation that ‘we tolerate extraordinary dıs- 
sociations between what we think 1s inside us 
and what we imply is inside us when we speak 
of our feelmgs’ (p. 35). We have mbherited 
Greek vocabulary and unagery, but not the 
system of behefs which informed them; lke 
fossils, Greek imagery 1s ‘calafied in our newer 
tongues’ (p. 85). The fact that so much of the 
intellectual furniture we take for granted has 
descended to us from the Greeks themselves 
makes the commitment to understanding 2 cul- 
ture m its own terms particularly important m 
the case of our reading of the Greeks, and par- 
ticularly difficult to fulfil. Greek expresnons 
look familiar; but tus superficial familanty 
chstracts us from the complex transformations 
that they have undergone m the long history 
of their descent, and conceals from us their pro- 
foundly alien character as the Greeks used 
them. Padel’s work presented a convinang 
demonstration that the Greeks were indeed 
‘astonishingly aben’ (p ro). 

The findings of the earher book provide the 
starting-pomt for the new one: “This is tra- 
gedy’s version of normal conscaousness dis- 
turbed by passion a background normality 
very different from our own. It would be odd 
rf tragedy’s ideas of madness were not very dif- 
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ferent too’ (p. 13). The rest of the book 
explores in detail the ramificanons of various 
tragic mages of madness — darkness, war- 
dermg, damage — and shows, too, how these 
images have been transformed m the course of 
therr descent to us (Padel notes that Plato’s 
Phaedrus already offers significantly new ways 
of thmking about madness) 

Madness as damage brings us back to ate, and 
the thems that madness ıs central to tragedy. 
Badly stated, this is not sustainable: tragedies ın 
which madness does not figure readily spong to 
mind. And Padel does not state the thesis baldly- 
it 1s not ‘real’ (one 1s tempted to say ‘hteral’) 
madness that ıs in question, but ‘hyperbolical’ 
madness (p. 194) — although (alert as ever to 
cultural difference) Padel is quick to remind us 
that the hne between real and hyperbolical mad- 
ness might not have been drawn by Greeks 
where we would draw ıt But of we ask what 
counts as hyperbolical madness, the answer 1s 
behaviour (especially behaviour that violates 
divine or social rules) contrary to the agent’s 
mterest (p. 195). But now that the concept of 
madness has been stretched so thin, one won- 
ders whether it retains sufficient disunctuve con- 
tent to be Wlumuinatng. 

Here, then, as with the dams about meta- 
phor (which recur, though they are grven less 
prominence, in the present book), I have the 
feeling that the attempt to formulate an over- 
arching thesis has failed to advance us. Other 
mstances could be ated of a lack of precision 
and clarity in the handling of conceptual points. 
Por example, a failure to fully disentangle 
chronic from latent illness undermmes the 
argument that Greek madness is episodic not 
chronic, long-term madness consisung of ‘a 
chronic susceptibility to obvious, temporary 
mad fits’ (p 35), fals to account for one of 
Padel’s own examples, Philocleon in Aristo- 
phanes’ Wasps, bis chronic madness 1s mans 
fested not m sporadic frenry, but m the sus- 
tained eccentriaty of his behaviour. Agam, the 
comparison of the multiple and Conflicting 
demands which their gods made on Greeks to 
the schrrophrenogemic double-bind of modern 
psychology (pp 214f)} has not been thought 
through properly. Double-bind imvolves 


something more specific than bemg subject to 
conflicting demands from various sources — 
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which ıs surely a common human expenence 
(it does not need gods: anyone who recognires, 
for example, the claims of family, friends and 
employer is likely to experience such conflicts) 
But these reservanons do not greatly weaken 
my enthusiasm for Padel’s work. She described 
her method in the earlier book as ‘descriptive 
and phenomenological rather than analync’ (p 
1x), and what I found most valuable ın ıt was 
the wonderful accumulation of detailed obser- 
vations, unexpected connections and ilumunat- 
ing analogies; through these Padel contrived to 
demonstrate just how profoundly alen Greek 
ways of dunking were, while at the same time 
conveying 2 compellingly vivid unpression of 
how these pattems of thought made sense and 
could be coherently lived. If I found the sequel 
less exciting, this 1s partly because it inevitably 
went back over some of the ground that 10 
predecessor had made famul:ar; but I felt, too, 
that the terse economy of Padel’s earlier style 
shows signs of giving way to a certain self 
mdulgence, its arresting individuahty degener- 
ating unto irritating eccentricity. Nevertheless, 
Whom Gods Destroy 1s a book which will reward 
careful readmg by anyone interested m how 
the Greeks thought, or (more generally) in the 
divernty of human self-understandmg 


MALCOLM HEATH 
University of Leeds 


Music and the Origins of Language: Theories from 
the Prench Enlightenment. By DOWNING A. 
THOMAS. Cambndge U.P 1995. m + 195 
pp £30. 

THis VOLUME m CUP’s senes New Perspectives 

in Music History and Criticism studies the role 

played by 1deas about the ongin, purpose and 
meaning of music n French eghteenth-century 
speculanon concerning the origms of language. 

The mam authors studied are Rousseau, Dide- 

rot, Rameau and Condillac. Thomas adopts an 

interdisciphnary approach, as befits a study of 
writings that themselves fit neatly into no one 
discipline but situate munc m a wider cultural 
context. He aims at an overview that goes 
beyond mere retailing of anecdotes and beyond 
history of ideas mn aesthetics. The actual charac- 
ter of his book, though, 1s very much a history 
of ideas. As such, it provides an invaluable 
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chronicle of some fascinating developments m 
the idea of a musical language within neo- 
classical theories of representation. 

Chapter 1, ‘Music and language’, examunes 
the widely shared aghteenth-century view that 
music is a nnd of language. The author reads 
eaghteenth-century music theory as having 2 
complexity that beles any simple oppomtion 
between music as representanonal of speech 
and absolute music. This reading emerges from 
the survival of a rhetoncal conception of music 
beyond the demuse of its crudely representa- 
tional elements such as lists of correspondences 
between musical keys and affects. This survival 
evinced a concern with eloquence and persua- 
gion, with the effects of music on the emotions, 
and thus with its potential for the building of 
consensus and community. Perhaps because his 
focus 1s on music theory rather than the prac- 
tice of musical composition or performance, 
Thomas underplays the use of rhetorical cat- 
egories as models for large-scale muncal struc- 
tures, e.g the structurmg of a whole ana 
according to the sux-part dispositio of a classical 
speech, or the modelling of small-scale musical 
devices on those of rhetonc by means of vars 
ous figures of repetition and gradanon. These 
aspects of musical rhetoric survived well into 
the Romantic period. 

Chapter 2, ‘Ongims’, shows how the aght- 
eenth century moved from recounting ancient 
myths about ongins (e.g. in Bourdelot’s His- 
toire de la musique, 1715) to works such as Blain- 
ville’s Histoire générale, critique et philologique de 
la musique, 1769, which, while retaming some 
of that methodology of citation, begin to pos- 
tulate empincal hypotheses to explain culture 
as an extension of (non-human) nature. If a 
naturabred account can be given of the origin 
of language then culture (linguistic culture 
anyway) can be traced back to nature, and the 
conventional representanons of language can 
be traced back to an original natural representa- 
tion. Condillac and Rousseau break decisively 
with this tradinon by seeking the ongin of 
music m the nature of the human voice and 


postulanng a proto-voice as common ongin of 
both speech and song. 

Chapters 3 and 4 (on Condillac and 
Rousseau) draw out the assumption that music 
is a natural sign of the passions predating con- 
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ventional language. As a natural representation 
It promises to be a foundation for a general 
theory of representation. The interdisciplinar- 
ity of the author’s approach comes to the fore 
in Chapter 3, where he uses Lacanian ideas to 
elucidate Condillac’s hypothesis (Essai sur 
Porigine des connaissances humaines, 1746) that 
language onginated with sympatheuc gestures 
and cries responding to another’s natural cry 
of emotion He notes the ‘essentially operatic’ 
quality of these postulated originary encoun- 
ters, and shows how Condillac thought of 
the increasing analytical exacttude of modern 
languages as resultng from language’s 
demusicalizanon 

What 1s represented by Condillac as a trade- 
off becomes 2 devastaung loss for Rousseau. 
Chapter 4 gives 2 wide-ranging and penetrat- 
ing analysis of Rousseau’s extraordinary Essai 
sur l'origine des langues (published posthumously 
in 1781), situating it ın relation both to Con- 
dillac and to Rameau The Essa: 1s concerned 
with the ‘cultural, linguistic, and political pre- 
supposinons’ of Rameau’s mathematically 
mspired music theory, which Rousseau aimed 
to discredit as mcapable of explammg anythmg 
but the phyncal properties of music. Thomas’ 
ability to transcend the narrow boundanes of 
musicology is agam evidenced m this discus- 
sion, which constructs a brillant synthesis of a 
wide range of relevant material ranging from 
Plato's Cratylus to Hacking and Derrida. While 
finding Dernda’s commentary ‘powerful’, and 
mdeed while drawing extensively on it, 
Thomas maintains contra Derrida that ‘the des- 
tuny of music’ ıs the Exssai’s central preoccupa- 
ton. Rousseau’s ongmal language is character- 
ized as energetic, sonorous and pleasurable, and 
thus as musical. 

A minor cutical point here. Thomas (pp. 
102-3) attributes to Du Marsas (Encydopédie 
1 66) a definition of accent as ‘the degree of 
elevation of the voice’, which Thomas glosses 
as ‘pitch’ Perhaps a more relevant gloss would 
refer to the musical sense of accent as illustrated 
by François Couperin’s table des agrémens where 
1t 1s explained as a particular type of expressive 
pitch-fluctnanon. 

The book 1s rounded off by a chapter which 
explores vanous wnungs about music and the 
passions (notably Diderot’s Leçons de clavecin). 
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These writngs, which take the affective 
dimension of knowledge to be part of human 
culture m a broad sense, show an increasing 
concern with reception and imterpretation. 


PAUL THOM 
The Australian National University 


A Measured Pace: Towards a Philosophical Under- 
standing of the Arts of Dance. By FRANCIS SPAR- 
sHoTT. University of Toronto Press. 1995 
xviu + s80pp Hardback £48.75, paperback 
£16 00 

THs 1s another ‘big’ book by Francis Spar- 

shott, in two senses, with 462 pages of text 

and 100 pages of notes and references It 1s a 

companion volume to his Off The Ground: First 

Steps Towards a Philosophical Understanding of 

Dance (Princeton U P., 1988), a text which 

(reviewers were surprised to find) did not dis- 

cuss in detal the art of dance. Rather it dealt, 

as Sparshott puts it here, with ‘what it 1s to 
dance and to be a dancer’ (p 453) Now we 
know why Sparshott was saving that discus- 
sion of art for the extended treatment it recerves 

m the volume under review. Thus ‘the present 

volume .. [treats] dance undertaken profes- 

sionally as a performance art for a public’ (p. 

453). But, Sparshott urges, such treatment 

brings us time and agam to ‘that insistent ambr 

guity of the dancer, as visual image, as physical 
object, as animal body, as human body, as 
character, as person’ (p 453). These ideas are 
exphatly related to ‘an extensive review of the 
general problematcs of the philosophy of art’ 
(p. xvi) (articulated elsewhere by Sparshott), 
but a specific fine art will be worth discussion 
when, like dance, ‘its medium offers special 
opportunities and challenges, special resources 
of meaning and affect, m such a way that ıt 
may... open up a distinctive range of 
msights’ (p 455) In this way, then, the book’s 

‘real subject 1s the connecnons between the 

ideas, aspects of the structure of the world of 

conscious culture’ (pp. xvi-xvu). 

Overall, the book ıs organized into three 
parts’ Kinds of Dance, which looks at the class- 
fication of dances and as ways of understanding 
them; Dance and Related Fields, which considers 
dance in relation to music, language and 
theatre; and Aspects of Dance, which invest- 
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gates notions of value, choreography, spectat- 
mg, identity and recording for dances. 

The breadth of this text means that it evades 
summary; further, there are a huge number of 
issues broached, to ‘respect the extent and den- 
sity of the domain of thought and acnon in 
which dancing 1s done’ (p. 457). And, as Spar- 
shott notes, its structure is ‘by no means linear’ 
(p. 6) Nevertheless, individual secnons repres- 
ent sustained discussions of key topics, some 
familar to writers on dance (or art), some new 
or distinctive. My own favounte was the ds- 
cussion, in Chapter 20, of the recordmg of 
dance — where Sparshott gives more coverage 
to TV, film and video than 1s common And 
every topic he raises, he graces 

Moreover, as with others of Sparshott’s 
books, the umportance of the notes must be 
recogmred They are 2 contributon to the 
argument, as well as a display of impressive 
erudition. For instance, Sparshott deploys his 
argument for the imterprenve character of 
movement analyses partly through a note (p 
470, note 1} which bnngs together crincisms 
elaborated elsewhere. Unfortunately, relegat- 
ing a topic to a note leads to its gettmg a brief 
treatment, and bref treatments are not obvr- 
ously fair To give 2 personal example, we are 
told, m respect of the discussion of the explana- 
tion of dance m my Understanding Dance 
(Routledge, 1992), that I argue that ‘[e]xplana~ 
tions are verbal constructs’ (p 501, note 5) No 
doubt Sparshott’s view is arguable as an mter- 
pretanon of what I do or should say, m spite 
of my actually saymg ‘an explanation of dance 
might involve things other than words. Ges- 
tures might be used’ (p. 122) But in the text 
we are not given Sparshott’s arguments And 
finding one such dubious simplification must 
make us doubt other claims 1n the intricate and 
diffuse work. But this 1s minor, even for a 
cavil. 

The audience for this book requires a philo- 
sophical sophistication, since we do not get 
detail of, say, Sartre's ideas, although extensive 
use is made of some of them; and, as Sparshott 
notes, a familanty with his other works will 
be an advantage. But also the book is uncom- 
promising in its assumption (not jusufied in 
this reviewer's case) that the audience’s erudi- 
tion — especially dance-erudition — will match 
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the author's; one needs to have a pretty good 
grasp on key dance works to see the full force 
of Sparshort’s innghts into them. (And this 
extends beyond needing to be sure that a ‘par- 
ergon’ (p. xvi) ıs indeed a subsidiary work.) So 
it is a text which stumulates us to find out as 
well as to understand. 

In addition, the discussion proffers a model 
of the philosophical enterprise. As Sparshott 
puts it, his procedure is ‘philosophically 
impure. If philosophy has to do with meanings 
rather than facts, the meanings can only be the 
meanings of facts of some sort or other’ (p. 7) 
We might prefer to see this as 2 new delimita- 
tion of the scope of philosophy, one that 
acknowledges its connection to the world of 
practice — good news for aesthencians! 

Sparshott reports that his work on dance was 
stimulated by his ‘being rebuked for saying s0 
little about dance in my general works’ (p. xvi). 
We should all be glad that he responded by 
producing two fine works of philosophical 
mvestigauon, of which dus is the one most 
directly relevant to readers of this journal It is 
a masterly foray by a contemporary master. 

GRAHAM McFHE 
University of Brighton 


L’ceuvre de l'art: emmanence et transcendence By 
GÉRARD GENETTE. Seuil, Pans 1994. pp 300 
150F 

THE PROBLEM of what art is, where it is and 

what constitutes the work of art when it goes 

beyond the quesnon of the material nature of 
painnogs and sculptures is again raised in this 
interesting account in search of ‘immanence’ 
and ‘transcendence’ ‘Immanence’ is taken as 
meaning the type of object the artwork is, fol- 
lowing Goodman's clasmficanon of the auto- 
graphic and the allographic. “Transcendence” 1s 
then the means by which a work exceeds this 
immianence with all sorts of aspects, vernions, 
arhtudes, etc. added to it and ennching it. 
Genette begins the book with apologies for 
wnting as a literary wnter about aesthetics, art 
and philosophy but justfies his contmbunon 
with the comment thar literarure is also art and 
that poetics belong to aesthetics m the sense of 
being the canto of the theory of art. So he is 
writing with the desire to broaden the field of 
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The book takes the form of an intellectual 
journey, or perhaps more exactly the develop- 
ment of Genette’s ideas It ıs as if he were 
working out his ideas as he wnites, defining, 
developing, commenting and then moving on 
to the next stage. Perhaps as 2 consequence the 
book as first seems fragmented and confusing 
but once the reader has adjusted to the style 
of writing, the ideas begin to resonate and the 
elaboranon becomes addictrve. Genette relies 
heavily on Goodman’s views of the art object 
for the development of his own and so just 
how new or original these ideas are 1s question- 
able but there is much of interest in the book. 

The concept of ummanence m art us carefully 
examined in the first part. Genette us at pams 
to explore different aspects of art, attempting 
to classify them while pondering exactly which 
aspects might be chosen. By the end of the 
book the development has advanced along 
more abstract lmes, grappling with the concept 
of transcendence and the ways in which the 
basic artwork can be exceeded His definition 
of art is broad so as to include not only all 
performing arts but cookery, architecture, 
circus, spectacles, etc. This means that the 
dividing lines between art, craft and skills often 
become blurred. ; 

It 1s intniguing to observe the sheer range o 
what he has imagmed as exceeding a basic 
work, conndenng what it adds, detracts, 
alters, destroys, etc. He discusses, for example, 
the arustic status of copies, fakes, and repro- 
ducnions, with considerations of damaged art 
(the Venus de Milo), restored art (the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel), translated literary 
works, and transposed musical compositions 

He also offers valuable reflections on the 
question of what constitutes a literary work Is 
it a collecnon of words in a specific order, or a 
collection of sounds, or a collection of ordered 
meanings? What happens to a work when 
edited? translated? abridged? illustrated? or 
when the prmt of a partcular edition us 
changed? Do we get another version of the 
same work or another work? Goodman's abso- 
lute idenuty between hterary work and its tex- 
tual notaton means that a translation by 
definition must be a distinct work. Genette 1s 
not so sure, since for him, while a text might 
be defined by sameness of spelling, a hterary 


work 1s defined by sameness of meanmg So 
translations become different texts of that liter- 
ary work, not different works Vanations of a 
text are lamuited by a common semantic identity 
which transcends lingmstic vanatons, but 
because of that semantic identity which 1 
already established the translator does not have 
the creative freedom of the author. So, Genette 
wonders, does this restricted act not diminish 
the aesthetic worth of the translanon? 

There are smular conditions laid down for 
musical variations of a score A score can be 
varied in speed, pitch, umbre, or transcribed 
for a different mstrument Here the casennal 
criterion for Genette is structure; the piece 
retains 2 common structure even when raed, 
lowered, speeded up or slowed down. 

How should we classify vamations to manu- 
scripts of texts and scores? Which one 1s the 
artwork? Scholars place great importance on 
the noted variations of hterary texts and 
musical scores, poring over them to calculate 
their importance and significance At what 
point is the work complete? And do the differ- 
ent variations, however minor or major, pro- 
duce a whole new work? Genette differs from 
Goodman on thus pomt of identty, mnce for 
Genette such alteranons are a matter of van- 
anions on one particular work (score or text) 
For Genette variations are more a development 
of the work — a transcendence of it — and so 
a legitimate reworking Goodman on the other 
hand sers a separation between a musical work 
and a score, identifying the mumcal work with 
the class of ‘executions’ determined by note- 
tion. For Genette this 1s questionable In gen- 
eral he sees an unclarity in the relanons between 
versions and works yielding different options: 
(1) only the first version of a work 1s the work 
and others are merely copies or variations; (n) 
the first version 1s the draft and only the final 
version is the work; (m) all versions are versions 
of the same work homonymous but disnnct 

Genette states that he sees a problem here 
in Goodman’s account of autographic works 
whereby copies of prints, for example, are all 
instances of the original work. Should not the 
nomunahst pomtion consider each edition of a 
work as distinct works or perhaps the onginal 
mmpression as the only true work and the others 
as copies? For Genette the acceptance m prac- 
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tice of all prints as works of art forces us to 
accept the pluraliry of umuanence of works in 
muluple editions. 

Since, Genette says, the artworld in general 
accepts multiple pnnts, etc , as one work in sey- 
eral versions so the staict nomunalist’s position 
becomes untenable For him a theory of art 
which takes no account of customary assump- 
tons in the artworld 1s invalid. Plurality of art 
versus umque ummanence 1s explored at length 
as are the degrees of variations, copies, addi- 
tions, cuts, etc., and their part in moving this 
immianence to transcendence 

All m all the umpressive detail of this book, 
together with the perenmally mteresting ques- 
tions it raises, makes it compulstve and reward- 
ing reading. 

CECILIA J HYNES-HIGMAN 
Bath High School 


Aesthetic Matters’ Essays Presented to Goran 
Sorbom on his Goth Birthday. Edited by LARS- 
OLOF AHLBERG and TOMMIE ZAINE Enheten 
for Kulturstudier, Uppsala University, 
Sweden: 1994. pp. 185. No pnece given 

PESTSCHRIFTEN ARE not necessarily prestigious 

publications, and a reviewer approaches this 

genre with some reluctance The prejudice is 
that overworked academics, on recetving an 

Invitation to contribute, have opened their files 

under ‘rejected manuscripts’ and found some- 

thing that could be worked over quickly ‘to fit 
the bill’. The present volume, however, con- 

tains a number of mteresting artcles that have a 

lot to teach most readers interested in ‘aesthetic 

matters’. The topics of the papers vary from an 
examination of the background to Sch&nberg’s 
break with tonality, to discussions of ant- 
essentialism in contemporary aesthetics. How- 

ever, as the dedicatee, Gdran Sdrbom, i a 

renowned scholar of the early development 

of aesthetics, it us surpmsing that none of the 
arucles contribute to his field 

The sixteen contributors are all prominent 
aesthencians from the USA, Bnmtzin and of 
course the Nordic countries (three of the latter 
write m their native languages), and the names 
of most of them are known from the pages of 
this journal It 1s imposmble to do any kind of 

Justice to such a rich wanety of articles, and the 
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contnbutons not mentioned are not devalued 
by my choice 

One of the editors, Lars-Olof Ablberg, us 
represented with an overview article that can 
be seen to tie in with his other work on the 
subject of antr-essentialism m aesthetics. Much 
relevant maternal is brought to attention, and 
the main theme is that the rather sweeping co- 
ticism of aesthetics m general, and analytical 
aesthetics in particular, from certain ‘post- 
whatever’ quarters misses its target, as analytic 
aesthetics tends to antressentialism Ahlberg’s 
article is clearly and well written, but too broad 
m its sweep to bong the relevant discussions 
much further. 

The other editor, Tommie Zame, discusses 
hterary art and its artworld with reference to 
Dicine’s mstitutonal analysis of art. Like most 
of us, Zame finds that Dickie’s analyns leaves 
something to be desired, and proposes to find 
it in the history and empirical background of 
literary art. Zaine provides little in the way of 
examples, unfortunately, but develops a likely 
division of labour between different categories 
of judges, whose proper functions come m at 
different stages m the hfe of the proposed Hiter- 
ary works of art. The first in Ime is, of course, 
the author. He or she proposes to the editor or 
publisher that the work is a work of art, and 
the latter evaluates and publishes some of those 
that sausfy these judges. Next are the critics 
and reviewers of contemporary literature, who 
are gundes to the remaining categones of judge 
as to which works are works of art, and why 
that ıs so The common reader receives this 
opmion directly from the critcs, or through 
intermedianes such as librarians and other 
readers. A short article does not afford Zaine 
much space for empirical evidence, but my 
experience is that a good reviewer will seek to 
give the reader an mformed opinion of whether 
or not the work is worthwhile, but the ques- 
tion ‘is it art?’ 1s seldom, if ever, even implicitly 
asked or answered. This 1s different when it 
comes to the last category of judge Zame 
brings m: the revisers These are typically hter- 
ary histonans, scholars, and new generatons 
of cnucs. I beheve it is more credible to say 
that it 1s the revisers who judge whether or not 
2 novel or 2 poem is a work of art, rather than 
the contemporary readers and reviewers, who 
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are more likely to judge whether or not it 1s a 
good read Zaine’s article 1s mteresting and 
useful, but one is left wondering why he has 
not chosen a more sophisticated mstirunonal 
theory of literature, such as that of Stein 
Haugom Olsen, as his target 

Haugom Olsen is represented with "The Role 
of Theory ın Literary Studies’, where he gives 
more substance to the distinction between ‘liter- 
ary theory’ and ‘literary aesthetics’ frst mtro- 
duced m the last chapter of his book The End of 
Literary Theory. The first category, the quoted 
representatives of which are Culler, Eagleton, 
Belsey and Easthope, try to introduce a strong 
concept of theory, which purports to provide 
knowledge by estabhshing general propositions 
about literature, and where argumentative strat- 
egies typically include the use of terms like 
‘show’ and ‘demonstrate’. Haugom Olsen says 
that these terms have their proper place in the 
so-called hard saences, but when used in the 
humanities to invoke ‘ns master’s voice’, be it 
Freud, de Saussure, Lacan or Dernda, it 1s a 
futile gesture which counts for nothing in the 
absence of a reasoned argument. Theorencal 
reflection in literary studies antedates the arrival 
of ‘literary theory’, and there 1s no reason to dis- 
pense with ‘literary aesthetics’ or with philo- 
sophy in general when it comes to pursuing 
inguines mto the evaluation and interpretation 
of literature I recommend this article to anyone 
interested m the role of theoretical reflection in 
the literary arts 

Many of the contnbutons are inspired by 
the philosophy of Wittgenstem, but few try to 
emulate his style. The only exception is Tomas 
Hard af Segerstad’s ‘Reflemons on Reflexions’, 
a set of paragraphs m a style similar to that 
of the Philosophical Investigations, and also with 
frequent reference to Wittgenstein The result 
is intnhguing, but seems to promise more than 
it delivers. The questions posed are worth pur- 
suing further, though 

Sorbom has been charman of the Depart- 
ment of Aesthetics at Uppsala Univeraty for 
more than twenty years, and his successful 
leadership of the insntution has been guided by 
his interest ın the interdisaplinary study of the 
arts. Both the vaned subject matters and the 
quality of the contmbutions to this collection 
consttute a fitung tmibute to SSrbom as a 


pivotal figure for aesthetics in the Nordic 


countries. 
OLB MARTIN SKILLBÅS 
University of Bergen 


Aunthenticities. Philosophical Reflections on Musical 
Performance. By rere xivy. Cornell U P 
1995. pp. 199. £27 $0 

AS APPLIED to music, the concept of authent- 
aty has recerved relatively little detailed arten- 
tion from professional philosophers. This 
seems surpnsing, given the inherent complex- 
ity of the concept and the aesthenc problems 
to which it has given nse Musicians and mus- 
cologists, for their part, have certainly been 
aware of the need for philosophical reflection 
on the contradictions raised by the musical 
usage — or rather usages — of the term, as 
Joseph Kerman, Richard Taruskin and others 
have shown However, the kind of cnucal dis- 
cussion on authennary that has occurred m 
parucular among historical musicologists has 
not really been systematic in any philosophical 
sense, and has understandably tended to focus 
on practical and technical issues to do with per- 
formance or — more rarely — compositon. In 
fact, ıt 1s safe to say that the idea of ‘authenti- 
city’ m music has been hyacked by the historic- 
ally authentic performance movement to such 
an extent that any other employment of the 
term in a musical context has been effecnvely 
eclipsed. At the same time, this exclusive and 
restrictive usage of the concept has frequently 
resulted in an unreflective and uncrincal form 
of thmking about the performance of early 
music that has nsked becoming dogmatic and 
self satisfied, unable to question its own essen- 
ually positivist assumptions. 

Of the three big areas of music which present 
themselves ready made to the philosopher — 
1¢ the spheres of composition, performance, 
and reception — Peter Kivy takes the second 
as the focus of his important new book, 
Authenticities. As indicated by the fide, Kivy 
talks here of performance authenucity in the 
plural. His approach, characterized by that 
begunlingly casual, common sense, ordinary 
language style which has become his trade 
mark, 1s to start leacographically by turning 
to the definitions of ‘anthentcity’ in the OED. 
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This disarming tactic, based perhaps on the 
assumption that this 1s where most musicians 
and musicologists get their own working 
definitions from, rather than from turmmg to 
_ philosophical sources, provides Kivy with four 
useful categones. He distinguishes between (i) 
authenticity as mtention (that is, “what the 
composer intended’), (11) authenticity as sound 
(that 1s, ‘how the music sounded then’); (10) 
authenticity as practice (that is, ‘how the music 
was played’); and (1v) authenticity m what he 
regards as the ahistorical sense of personally 
authentic to the individual performer (that is, 
as he puts it, ‘faithfulness to the performer’s 
own self, original, and not derivative or an 
aping of someone else's way of playing’). 
These categories, m tum, provide him with the 
structure of his book. 

In Part One, after a bnef mital chapter 
addressing the concept of authenticity in order 
to set up his strategy, he examines cach of his 
four categories in analytical detail, attempting 
to danfy concepts through what he regards 
(questionably, in my view) as value-free ana- 
lysis. Part Two, which mirrors Part One, deals 
with the establishment of aesthetic norms and 
value judgements ın relation to the purportedly 
value-free categories set up in Part One. While 
this literary device is an attractive one, in that 
the reader gets the chance to revisit the earlier 
discussions at another level in the second part 
of the book, it is also an elegant conceit. The 
claim that the initial exposition provides a 
value-free and objective diarification of con- 
cepts 1s not borne out, nor does rt need to be. 
The judgements pronounced im the second part 
are, of course, already clearly evident m the 
first, richly larding the work of defminon and 
clanficanon. Kivy’s conclusions in the second 
part of the book therefore come as no surprise, 
and are none the worse for that. 

Krvy proceeds with great deliberation in the 
carly stages of the book, setting up his argu- 
ments carefully — even pedantically, as he hm- 
self wryly admits. No step is skipped and no 
stone left unturned m the process of clarifying 
the key concepts he is employmg and which, he 
argues, underlie and may also serve to under- 
mime many of the claims of the historical authen- 
ticity movement Part of his strategy in putting 
forward a critique of assumputons frequently 


made by early music devotees 1s to formulate 
engaging counterfactual questions of the ‘what 
if...’ vamety: what would a composer like, for 
example, Bach choose to do under the greatly 
altered conditions of performance in the late 
twenteth century? It is not possible here to do 
justice to the mtnicate detail of bis arguments, 
thought expenments and, importantly, the 
musical examples he skilfully uses to inform 
them, so a few pivotal mstances must suffice in 
ilustranon 

In ns analysis of authenticity as intention, and 
folowing Randall R Dhpert’s work, Kivy 
argues that there is a hierarchy of composers’ 
intentions that needs to be recognired. Put 
simply, he suggests that there 1s a higher-level 
set of intentions regarding the aesthetic effect that 
is mtended, and a lower-level set of intentions 
directed towards the achievement of that effect. 
Like Dipert, he argues for the pnority of the 
higher over the lower. Kivy emphasizes that 
the implications of his analysis of the concept 
of authenticity as mtention are thar the attempt 
to realize a deceased composer’s intentions as 
regards present-day performance is more than 
a matter of followmg faithfully the mstructions 
left by the composer, and which refer now to 
performance under very different histoncal 
conditions It is always a matter of interpreta- 
tion, involving a ‘reunderstanding’ of per- 
forming intentions in relation to the current 
conditions under which they are to be realized. 

Withm his second category of authentiaty — 
authenticity as sound — Kivy distmguishes usc- 
fully between (1) the objective physical facts of 
the phenomenon of a performance, which he 
calls sonic authenticity, and (n) the authenticity 
of what ıs (or histoncally was) consciously 
heard (for instance, not conscously notiang 
the sound of a passing horse and carnage m the 
street outside a concert hall dunng a perform- 
ance, or inattention to the clicking of the jacks 
m the harpsichord’s mechanism) which he calls 
sensible authenticity He argues here that the 
early music movement may restore to us his- 
torically authenuc musical sound, but does this 
at the expense of what he calls historical ls- 
tening. It gives us some authenucity, but takes 
away sensible authentaty He insists that we 
need a conceptual framework within which to 
perceive, place and understand a performance, 
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m order to experience it. Smrangely, the his- 
torical authennaty movement tends to deny us 


the enrichment provided by the retrospective 
experience of historical distance through its 
puritanical insistence that we should hear the 
music as it was then 

The third of his categories, authentary as 
practice, Kivy sees as the most problematical Is 
it, indeed, really a separate category at all, m that 
performance can mmply be seen as the means to 
realize the composer's intention and achieve the 
sound he or she would have heard? He points to 
the need to separate the archaeological dimen- 
sion of authenticity m performance from the 
aesthetic, in order to avoid the reductlo ad 
absurdam of performances in wigs and buckle 
shoes. The solution, so he insists once more, us 
interpretation, of mformed choices im the light 
of aesthetic needs and of histonecal context. 

Both parts of the book culminate in the con- 
sideration of the fourth category — that of per- 
sonal authenticity, a category Kivy sees as fun- 
damentally different from the first three. He 
argues that, as a result of the lustorical authen- 
ticity movement, with its obsesson with 
authentic sources, editons, sound, and so on, 
the status of the work as ‘object’ and the 
authonty of the composer’s intenuons have 
been elevated over that of the performer The 
performer is now regarded merely as the exec- 
utor of the ‘true text’, and the idea of the work 
is seen in terms of linguistic models and 1s 
therefore associated with some noton of truth 
The gap between performer and work has been 
reduced, with the result that the performer 
mereasingly has less freedom of mrerpretation. 
Kivy considers the performance itself to be a 
work of art, distinguishable from the ‘work as 
object’, and it 1s in the gap between perform- 
ance~as-artwork and work-as-artwork that he 
sees the essenoal improvisatory freedom of 
performance as lymg. The problem 1s that per- 
formance, as a result, for example, of the 
archaeological acnvines of mumcologists, has a 
tendency to collapse mto the work as text, as 
what was origmally umprovisatory and decor- 
atrve becomes fixed and structural. 

The consistent theme running through 
Kivy'’s book is the need for mterpretation as 
the personal authenticity and authority of the 
performer against the ideology both of the 
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composer as gentus and of the puritanical devo- 
tion to the authority of the text of the early 
music devotees. As Kivy admits, his aesthetic 
arguments come to the end of their tether in 
hus final chapter and then tum into ethical, even 
rhetorical ones, appearing to appeal to some 
higher authority. This 1s mdeed a vision of the 
performer as hero, findmg personal authen- 
ticity in the ever-decreasing gap between the 
freedom of performance as interpretation and 
the fixity of the work as text. Despite the easy- 
gomg and unmustakably American tone of 
Kivy’s writing, there ıs more than a dash of 
old-fashioned European Emstennalism to be 
detected here, suggestng a very different 
notion of authennaty — truth to self — to that 
of the positivism of the historical performance 
movement. What this book does, quite 
remarkably, is to bung us to the limits of its 
own particular style of wnting aestheucs, leav- 
mg us both impressed by its thoroughness 
within its own terms of reference and at the 
same ume bothered by its evident lack of a 
theory that can give a sausfying account of the 
frequently evoked notion of ‘context’ — social, 
cultural or nstorical. What becomes apparent 
is the absence of any real philosophy of history 
within Kivy’s toolkit which can adequately 
account for the predicament of performance 
practice in the twenueth century. It hardly 
seems credible that this predicament could be 
laid solely at the door of the historical perform- 
ance practitioners or even blamed on the over- 
weening composers of the Great Tradition 

But for all that, this is a most valuable book, 
one which constantly surpmses and delights 
through its philosophical mughts and informed 
musical understandmg. It wlummates much, 
even through its absences. 


MAX PADDIZON 
University of Durham 


The Question of Style in Philosophy and the Arts 
Edited by CAROLINE VAN ECK, JAMES McALLIS~ 
TER and RENEE VAN DE VALL. Cambridge 
U.P. 1995 pp 245. £35.00. 

THIS COLLECTION 1s an uneasy amalgam. On 

the evidence of it, the question of style m phil- 

osophy is not at all like the question of style in 
the arts, and nether of these is the same as the 
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question of style m the philosophy of art. The 
collecnon falls apart accordingly. To take 
the last first Richard Wollherm’s essay ‘Style 
in Painting’, a follow-up to his well-known 
earlier writings on the subject, and best read in 
light of them, is the only piece m the book to 
deal philosophically with the concept of style 
as ıt might be applied to works of art or their 
creation. It is, as one would expect, an elegant, 
urbane performance, which draws or redraws 
distinctions that some of the other contmbutorn 
would have done well to note, not least the 
distinction between ‘individual’ and ‘general’ 
style; and it ends with one of those psychoana- 
lytical founshes that always makes me want to 
go back and read somethmg deeper into 
Wollheim’s elegance and urbanity. But as the 
only piece of philosophical aesthencs in the col- 
lection it does stick out somewhat. 

History rather than philosophy comes to the 
fore in the essays on style in the arts. In a nice 
pairing, consecutrve pieces by J. Mordaunt 
Crook and Caroline van Eck give contrasting 
accounts of the origims of stylistic pluralism in 
late eaghteenth-century architecture. Both are 
convincing, and neither displaces the other, yet 
nor does ether notably increase one’s under- 
standing of the central concept, style. And this 
18 still more true of the other art historical contr 
bution, Mary-Klinger Lindberg’s ‘Stylist Strat- 
egies in William Hogarth’s Theatrical Satires’. I 
was rather slow on the uptake with this one. An 
apparently unsophisticated account of four 
Hogarth prints, the piece 1s written with such 
uninfected earnestness that the hkehhood of its 
author's engaging with the satirical at any level 
seemed increasingly remote, But the cumulative 
weight of passages such as the following finally 
had their effect: “By choosing a theatrical subject 
for the first engraving he published, Hogarth 
shows himself an enterprising artist and an alert 
playgoer fighting for literary and theatrical 
standards. He must have been confident that his 
print buyers would be interested too, since they 
shared the same entertainment experiences.’ 
The penny dropped at last: Lindberg had gone 
for exemplification. 

Quite what Lambert Wieszing had gone for, 
though, I never did decide. In his attempt to 
‘establish a systematic link between the works 
of the artist Kurt Schwitters and those of the 


philosopher Ludwig Wittgenstein’, Wiesing 
lets Schwitters get away with saying first that 
‘style becomes a concept of truth’ and then thit 
we should have ‘style instead of truth’. Put this 
together with Wiesing’s seeming behef that 
when the true/false distncnon 1s marginalized 
m Wittgenstein’s work the sense/nonsense dis- 
tincuion is-marginalized as well, and the nega- 
tive features of his strategy, at any rate, become 
obvious. If Wiesing had something substantive 
m mind here, ıt did not make its way across 
to me. But plnlosophy fares better elsewhere. 
There 1s a solid piece from Berel Lang arguing 
that philosophical methods always have a styl- 
istic dimension, and so are ‘expressive’ rather 
than transparent, and there are essays by 
Nicholas Davey and Dorothea Franck explor- 
mg the dilemma that the recognition of this 
fact poses for the practice of philosophy. 
Davey’s essay struck me as particularly suc- 
cessful in managing to agonize over the 
dilemma not too ostentanously, while also 
making a forthright case agamst the claim that 
philosophy is reducible entirely to style. (The 
need to confront such nonsense 1s nowadays 
regrettably real — even if, as I am glad to 
report, hardly anyone in the present collecnon 
appears to subscribe to it. Wiesing, I suppose, 
may have hankenngs, and Franck, with what 
the editors call ‘poetical lucidity’, does sail dan- 
gerously close to the wind. But Davey’s sadly 
unredundant reminder that it 1s sometimes pos- 
sible to see what a philosopher 18 ‘getting at’ 
should help to keep poetry in its place for a 
httle while yet.) 

Standing somewhat apart from these is a 
piece by James McAllister about style m saen- 
tific theory, where the perfectly plausible daim 
13 made that the desirability of a stylistic trait 
such as simplicity is partly established on 
mductive grounds. And in another direction 
still, this time a Nietxyschean direcnon, Charles 
Altien suggests that the concept of style per- 
mits a richer sense of ethical responsibility than 
the usual one, while Salim Kemal argues — 
persuasively, but with a degree of optimism 
surely made available only by 2 corresponding 
degree of abstraction, here sustained — that 
Nietzsche's conception of style might under- 
wate a vision of ‘a radical and healthy com- 
munity of creators’, The politcal angle is 
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explored further by Frank Ankersmit who, in 
the collection’s most satisfying cnucal exercise, 
shows how Tocqueville’s style ıs perfectly 
tallored to his discussion of democracy. his 
style has ‘exactly the same characteristics’ as his 
subject, for ‘democracy has no centre..., it 
has nesther essence nor nature of its own.’ 

In that sense, at least, this collection is a very 
democratic one — winch makes it hard to 
know what to say about the editors’ mtroduc- 
tion to it Richard Wollhem, mn the essay men- 
tioned earher, remarks that "There should be 
no greater difficulty in extending’ the nonon 
of individual style ‘to understand a work made 
by’ several artists ‘than the artists themselves 
would have in co-operating on the work: 
which was probably not negligible’; and it 
cannot be said that van Eck, McAlhster and 
van de Vall have entirely surmounted this 
latter, non-negligible difficulty. Ther intro- 
ducnon — well orgamzed, full of good mten- 
mons and irredeemably flat-footed — reads 
exactly like the three-way effort 1t presumably 
was. In a book about style, of all chmgs, it does 
seem quaint or worse to have decided to write 
as a committee But the editors do offer a 
responsible enough survey of the essays to 
come; and if therr mtroducton tends to cok 
lapse into a senes of disparate episodes, then 
so too does the collection it introduces. The 
Question of Style in Philosophy and the Arts is, in 
at least one important sense, quite artless 


AARON RIDLEY 


University of Southampton 


Wittgenstein and Critical Theory Beyond Postmod- 
emmism and Toward Descriptive Investigations. 


By susan B. BREL Ohio U.P. 1995. pp 168. 

£1a $0 
Banr’s stupy raises complex and challenging 
questions concermng Wittgenstem’s philos- 
ophy and cntical theory. The purpose of her 
book is to translate Wittgenstem’s philosophy 
for hterary scholars and apply 1t to hterary 
texts, and to literary theory and citasm 

In her mtroductory chapter Bull presents 
Wittgenstein’s philosophy as a method ir- 
volving (1) language games, (n) the rejechon 
of theory, and (iu) the practice of descnptive 
mvestigation She then apples Wittgenstein’s 


method to a variety of topics, ranging from the 
concerns of psychoanalytic and semiotc critical 
orientations to hterary concerns of mclusmvity 
and exclusivity (with reference to feminist lit- 
etary concerns and a nascent canon of Native 
American literature). She also addresses con- 
cerns of literary and critical value and canon- 
taty before concluding her study with a com- 
parison of Wittgenstein’s philosophy and 
deconstruction. 

The range and scope of Bnill’s study 1s ambr- 
tious. She captures the spint of Wittgenstein’s 
method well when she describes ıt as both 
dynamic and responsive, and the topics which 
she addresses are interesting and engaging 
However, it 1s the range and scope of her study 
which ultumately raises questions concerning 
both Wittgenstein’s philosophical method and 
its subsequent application in the area of literary 
theory and criticism. 

Brill presents a method of approaching texts 
which involves describing the language games 
in which texts parnapate. Brill connects these 
language games (variously) with ‘authonal, 
socio-histonical, geographical, psychological 
and linguistic contexts’. She often uses the term 
‘language game’ mterchangeably with terms 
such as ‘context’, ‘culture’ or ‘linguistic 


practice’. 

According to Brill, Wittgenstein rejects the 
‘universalizmg absoluusm of theory’ and 
replaces it with a descripnon of language 
games. The description of language games, as 
a rejection of absolutist theory, provides a 
method which allows for a divermty and 
plurality of approaches. Although the limits of 
specific theories must be clearly delmeared, 
Brill daims that a Wittgensteinmian approach to 
literature would not necessanly deny the use- 
fulness of all literary theory 

Wittgenstein’s plnlosophy does offer a 
method (or methods) for describing the use of 
our words (for the purpose of conceptual 
clarificanon). The use of language-games is one 
of Wittgenstein’s specific grammatical tech- 
niques Wittgenstem does not, however, use the 
term ‘language-game’ as synonymous with 
terms such as ‘context’ or ‘culture’, For 
example, Wittgenstein refers to a multiplicity of 
language-games within the following examples 
asking, thanking, cursing, greeting and pray- 
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mg. Other examples mclude reporting, lying, 
teling a joke, or descmbing one’s room (or 
describing one’s mind, a facial expression, a sen- 
sation of touch, a mood, or a body’s position). 

Language-games, for Wittgenstein, involve 
the use of particular words. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to know how this concept of language- 
games corresponds to a concept of language- 
games ‘in which texts participate’. The 
difference between these two interpretations 
becomes clear when we examine Wittgen- 
stem’s rejecuon of theory For Wittgenstein, 
the rejection of theory is an integral part of 
his descripnve method. Por Brill, however, the 
rejection of theory is merely qualified; the 
lumutations of specific theories are noted, but 
theones are seen as themselves contnbuting to 
our understanding of language-games. 

Central to these interpretations is the ques- 
tion of how we describe the use of our words. 
This is perhaps the methodological question 
raised in the Philosophical Investigations and it 
leads Wittgenstein to reject theory and adopt a 
descriptive or grammatical form of investi- 
ganon. Thus, while Brill claims that the use 
of Wittgenstein’s method should not leave us 
feeling bereft of any of the critical stances avail- 
able today, ıt 1s perhaps more accurate to say 
that Wittgenstein’s rejection of theory, if cor- 
rectly understood, should not leave us feeling 
bereft of such cntical stances. 

According to Brill, a Wittgenstemian-based 
criticism begins with the use of words. There- 
fore Brill challenges us to situate a Hterary text 
within its everyday usg to examine certain crit- 
ical theories and methods in use; and to make 
textual selections based on their usefulness in 
particular cases The justificanon for usmg 
Wittgenstem's method 1s itself its usefulness in 
‘opening up certain literary texts’ and in resolv- 
mg the conceptual confusion withm and 
between diverse cnncal and = theoretical 
approaches to literature. The concept of ‘nse’ 
varies throughout Brill's wntings, however, 
and it is not clear how the use of a word corre- 
sponds to the use of a text, (or to the use of a 
theory, a method or textual selections). Pur- 
ther, ıt 18 difficult to know on what basis we 
would determime ‘usefulness’. 

While Brill argues thar Wittgenstein’s 
method is responsive to diverse aspects of a 
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text, by being both respectful and attentive to 
the language of the text and its context(s), we 
may conclude by asking whether this, in fact, 
fully captures Wittgenstem’s method and 
whether Wittgenstein’s method is itself neces- 
gary for such 2 task Bnill’s ‘translation’ raises 
questions concerning how we read and respond 
to Wittgenstein’s philosophical texts, and her 
‘application’ of Wittgenstein’s method raues 
questions concerning the very nature and prac- 
tice of literary crinasm. What needs to be 
acknowledged, however, 1s the very real value 
and significance of these questions 

BETH SAVICKEY 
Uniwersity of Winnipeg 


The Art of Living: Aesthetics of the Ordinary in 
World Spiritual Traditions. By CRISPIN 
SARTWELL State University of New York 
Press. 1995. pp. 163. $14.95. 

TH 13 a genial and engaging book which will 
be of great interest to philosophers from non- 
Western traditions who have waited, more or 
less patiently, for Western philosophers to 
notice that there are traditions other than their 
own. It firmly situates aesthetics in a world- 
cultural milieu and succeeds m shedding new 
light on old questions by doing so. 

Sartwell raises familiar questions about the 
supposed End of Art, about the nature of croas- 
cultural comparison, about the viability of the 
distinction between art and craft, the relation- 
ship between art and technology (1n an interest- 
ing discussion of Heidegger), and he does so 
im the context of a discussion of that favounte 
topic, the definition of art. He draws qualified 
mspiranon from the work of Dewey and he 
makes many of the familiar moves about famil- 
iar definitions and ther drawbacks, especially 
as they are extended across cultures. This is 
interesting material, which he handles well, 
especially when he comes to his own favoured 
defimnon of art in which he emphasizes the 
importance of process as well as product. Here 
he brings out very clearly the problem of the 
bricoleur, and restores our sense of the connec- 
tions between means and ends in 2 way which 
allows him to make the traditionally ambitious 
move of so extending the definition of art that 
we can give good sense to the idea of ‘an art 


of living’. 
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Although there is nothing ‘correct’ about his 
muluculturalısm, Sartwell does tend to depre- 
ciate modern aesthetics and ‘us m the west’. 
Although he is surely nght to draw attention to 
the ways in which our readings, say, of onental 
texts, can lead us to see our own cultural and 
artistic acuvities with a new perceptiveness, it 
is a pity that he trades on false dichotomies 
between east and west (c f recent wnting by 
Mohanty and Daya Kmshna) and a pity also 
that he saddles Kant with a mere formalam 
and disengagement. The pleasure that is ‘apart 
from any interest’ is precisely, I would suggest, 
the pleasure of the absorption in an activity that 
Sartwell makes so much of, in Kant’s case the 
absorption 1s in the intense activity mvolved in 
the free play of umagination and understanding 
around the (embodied) aesthetic idea. 

The extension of bus process defimition to 
living, however, has to be treated with the cau- 
tion appropriate to entering a swamp. It is right 
to emphasize that means are not merely irritat- 
mg hurdles to be got over m order to accom- 
plish one’s mdependently specifiable goals, and 
it is an umpressive move to connect this concep- 
tual pomt with the notion of karma yoga, but 
the ‘art of livmg’ move presents in an acute 
form the problem of the relation of aesthetics 
to ethics It 1s mteresting to connect the process 
defmition of art with Tinch Nhat Han’s 
descmption of mindful action, but Sartwell 
needs to show that ‘absorption’, or living m 
the present’, or ‘devoted skill’, and so forth, 
cannot be pracused in the pursmt of evil or 
even merely venal ends He simply assumes 
(p. $1) that a life devoted to the acqumtion of 
power, wealth, or pleasure separates means and 
ends in the way he criticizes. But if there were 
a karma yogic approach to such pursuits, then 
we should have to look again at the notion of 
absorption m an activity and'so forth as aspects 
of an ethical hfe. After all, m the Buddhist tra- 
dition it 1s the various defiling pasnons or klesa 
that-need to be overcome if anyone is to achieve 
bodki and that is the central context m which 
mindful action has its special significance It is 
also the context in which the advice that one 
should not be preoccupied with the fruits of 
action has a particular relevance. the failure of 
mindfulness here stands in the way of libere- 
hon. It is what one is mindful abewt that 
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becomes important, maybe a person could be 
mindfully cruel He also needs to show that Ins 
favoured Zen stance 1s not merely a fashionable 
and ideologically convement distraction from 
other realities (including those of the craving 
aversion and ignorance that presumably deter- 
mine the scope and energy of the absorption 
Sartwell admures). 

Sartwell does address the issue of ethics in 
his chapter on the Bhagavad Gita, in which the 
idea of karma yoga and the renunciation of the 
fruits of action are crucjally mvolved in Krishna 
persuading Arjuna to accept his caste duty. 
Sartwell does not raise any questions about the 
nature of the text, about whether, for mstance, 
it might be an ant}-Buddhist Brabmanial text 
that deploys Buddhisnc consideranons in 
favour of the use of force The real issue here 
is whether we are talking about arbitrary viol 
ence or the unavoidable use of force. It may be 
that one should not gneve about what 1s 
unavoidable, but one needs to be quite sure 
that what one does not gneve about 1s indeed 
unavoidable, and that issue remains unresolved 
and problematc. Sartwell relates the Gite to 
Kieckegaard’s ‘suspension of the ethical’, but 
there are significant distmcnons he does not 
give himself time to make. It may be necessary 
to overcome ‘a too-great virtue’, but showing 
that may require us to show what 1s wrong 
with it from an ethical point of view and we 
need to relate the abandonment of particular 
moral prinaples to a view of moral change 


“which may need to be conceived m terms of 


moral insight rather than principle 
MICHAEL McGHEB 


University of Liverpool 


A Theory of Textuality. The Logic and Epistem- 
ology. By JORGE J. E GRACIA, State Univer- 
"aty of New York Press. 1995 pp. 309 
$21.95. 
A THBORY of textuality? Produced by an analytic 
philosopher? Whatever next? Gracia acknowl 
edges that theory-building has not been pop- 
ular among philosophers of Anglo-American 
stupe, and that the project might seem little 
more than an old-fashioned waste of ume. 
However, tins is not a pretentious book, des- 
pite its ambitious scope. Gracia announces his 
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aim rather coyly: his theory is mtended as ‘a 
model whose understanding should lead to a 
deeper comprehension of the difficult issues 
textuality poses’ 

Gracia emphasizes the importance of a 
number of distmctions. (Indeed, the book as a 
whole may be viewed as the workang through 
of these distmctions ) Prominent among these 
ts the distinction between text and work. The 
aim 18 then to establish how texts and their 
meanings are related to authors, audiences and 
contexts, Gracia idenufies a three-fold confu- 
sion in thinkmg about textuality which is 
rooted im too narrow an understanding of tex- 
tuality further compounded by piecemeal 
unsystematic approaches. Theonsts are accused 
of having been msensitive to the distinction of 
logical, metaphysical and epistemologocal 
issues. The present volume concentrates on the 
logical and epistemological aspects, with the 
treatment of the metaphysical issues reserved 
for a second volume. 

For Gracia, texts are group of entttes, used 
as signs which are selected, arranged and mten- 
ded by an author to convey some specific 
mneaning to an audience. While both texts and 
signs relate to meanmg, their idennty condi- 
tons are different. As Gracia uses it, the term 
‘sign’ has wide scope. it embraces headings, 
punctuation, emphasis and underlinings. He 
also stresses a distinction between meaning and 
significance which is redolent of one due to 
E. D. Hirsch — the relevance and importance 
of a text is not part of its meaning as such. 
And while texts and language share a semantic 
dimension, they too should not be confused. 
Language, for one thing, is not authored; rather 
it is an instrument authors use to produce texts. 
This makes the notion of text narrower and 
subject to more constraints. Texts are also 
artefacts, though, pece some modern theorists, 
not all artefacts are texts: “Texts are meaningful 
artefacts whose meaning is the object of 
understanding.’ 

Gracia proceeds to address the concepts of 
art object and aesthetic object. He allows that 
artefacts not intended as art by their authors 
can become art as long as they are regarded 
both as artefacts and capable of producing an 
aesthetic experience He tends to leave the ussue 


of aesthetic experience itself underexplored, so 
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the characterizanon remains rather formal. So 
what are works? They are the meanings of text, 
for Gracia the sort of thing that could be coa- 
veyed by different texts, Le different groups 
of signs m his sense But authors possess no 
infallibility- they do not have some ‘intended 
text’ which precedes the production of the fin- 
ished item (More contennously, he allows that 
a real text can exist ‘in the mind’ as a product 
of imternal processes, although he does not 
address the problems this might pose.) Authors 
often have only vague ideas about what they 
wish to convey. As to mterpretation, Gracia 
secs this as amounting to the addinon of a fur- 
ther text to the ongmal, the purpose of this 
additional text being to produce m contempor- 
ary audiences acts of understanding which may 
well go beyond those of the author and the 
hastorical audience. Literary texts are special in 
that, on account of their structure and (cultural) 
funchon, they are intended to be understood 
differently by different people in different 
contexts. 

Ulumately, Graaa’s account must appeal to 
somethmg universal, and the very identifica- 
tion of texts as texts relies ‘on the new that 
all human beings behave and communicate m 
similar ways’. 

Graaa’s work 1s thorough and painstaking 
On its own terms, it covers appropriate prob- 
lems and concepts and endeavours to counter 
much of the obfuscanon and self-mdulgence of 
some other theoretical work m this area. 
Although for the most part clearly stated, his 
account 1s in places repentous beyond the 
needs of useful intenm summary, almost as if 
he were remmdmg bunself as much as the 
reader of the stage reached in his analyms. On 
more specific matters, there are points of con- 
tention. Gracia nghdy distingmshes between a 
text's meaning and its implications, but sees 
no need to give examples. This illustrates one 
frustrating aspect of the book — that without 
cluttenng the discussion, he mught have 
anchored his general pomts more effectively in 
a few well-chosen examples, even for the bene- 
fit of other analytic philosophers who do not 
normally hke to soil their hands wich such 
umpuntes (Graaa mentions very few actual 
works, literary or otherwise ) Some readers 
might also take issue with his claum that truth 
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and falsity, as opposed to effectiveness, do not 
apply to interpretations. This was the one place 
where Gracia is uncharacteristically obscure. 
Throughout, Gracia makes cntical points 
against postmodernist, deconstruchonsts and 
others from what he no doubt consders to be 
the Kingdom of Darkness, and while these 
pomts may have some force, they unfortu- 
nately have the appearance of verbal ‘nde- 
swipes’ begging for fuller articulation With a 
second volume iñ prospect, overall judgement 
of the theory must be postponed. On the 
strength of this book, it should not be greeted 
with mdifference. 
DENIS POLLARD 
University of Glamorgan ; 


On Hume and Eighteenth-Century Aesthetics: the 
Philosopher on a Swing. By GIANCARLO CARA- 
BALI. Trans. Joan Krakover Hall. Peter 
Lang, New York. 1995. x. + aaapp No 
price given. 

THs is a strange book in many ways It consists 

of three parts, two of which directly concern 

Hume. The third, however, does not mention 

Hume, and has nothing much to do with him. 

Since the third part is much the longest, this 

makes the book’s title somewhat misleading. 
The first of the essays — entitled ‘Sancho’s 

Cask’ (because most attenton is paid to an 

example from Don Quixote) — 18 a reflection 

on Hume’s essay ‘Of the Standard of Taste’. I 

say ‘reflecnon on’ because it is not obviously 

an argument about, or philosophical inter- 
pretation of Hume, or even a systematic 
exposition of the essay What is found to be 
recurrent in Hume and elsewhere is the idea 
that aesthetic taste oscillates between personal 
absorpnon on the one hand and dismnterested 
detachment on the other. Humean ideas are 
said to reflect this (though on the very same 
grounds they might be thought to vaaillate 
between the two) — hence the reference in the 
subnitle to the "The Philosopher on a Swing’. 

This feature of oscillanon w found again in 

Hume's essay ‘Of the Middle Station of Life’ 

m which he defends the dam that the hfe of 

the middie aged and middle class is likely to 

be the happiest. The ‘oscillation’ ths time us 
perhaps confused with a via media, the middle 
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classes, and especially the professional classes 
stand at a mid-point between the mind- 
numbing labour of the workers and the mind- 
numbing pleasure seeking of aristocrats. 

In the third essay, Hume is left behind. This 
essay concerns the English garden and in par- 
ticular the introduction of the ha-ha or sunken 
boundary hedge. Accordmg to Carabelli this 
device of landscape gardening encapsulates an 
attempt to secure features of both gardens and 
countryside. In this way the theme of ‘the 
swing’ is continued, and the essay contains a 
lot of mterestmg material, but though there is 
some charting of themes and recording of ideas 
there 1s little of a philosophical nature ın it, and 
nothing | feel able to comment authoritanvely 
upon. 

But if we retum to Hume and to the first 
two essays, 1t has to be said that the method 
of argumentation is not altogether satisfactory. 
Ideas, and sometimes hmts and suggestions, 
are set alongmde each other on the assumption, 
as it seems, that the notmg of vague resemb- 
lance 1s enough to establish a connection. 
Sometimes this technique leads to associations 
that can only be descnbed as fanaful For 
example, a large part of the essay consists m an 
extended reflection on the example of Sancho’s 
cask, which Hume uses as an illustranon Cara- 

Sencho’s cousms are not afrad of mskimg rid: 
cule by grving a surprismg judgement of a wine 
everyone says u good In thus they are not 
unhke ther colleagues (as socal operators pf 
collective wisdom), the Cathohe priests who do 
not fear ndicule when they find the taste of 
Chnst's blood m the wine of the Eucharist (p 
26). 


Just what is this sort of association supposed to 
establish or to illummate? 

There is a long passage devoted to 
expounding ‘forms’ of discussion — the crab, 
the double crab and so on. But ıt ws quite 
unclear whether these ‘forms’ are analytical or 
descriptive, and m ether case what their pur- 
pose is. 

In one or two places there is serious error — 
the idea of mvisible hand explanation, for 
instance, uw poorly understood and confused 
with a vaguer idea of providence. And Cara- 
belli does not seem to understand Hume’s com 
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trast between natural and artficial virtues, 
desenbing the latter as ‘products of 
imagination’. 

The second part of the book focuses on an 
essay of Hume's called “Of the Middle Stanon 
of Life’, This is essentially slight, and recog- 
nized by Hume to be so, being omutted (along 
with some others) from subsequent editions of 
the collection in which it first appeared on the 
grounds that ıt was too inconsequenual. Why 
then, does ıt warrant any, still less extended, 
attention? Carabelli simply asserts that ‘If we 
think that Hume decided to elimmate these 
essays because they said too little, we may also 
thmk that he did it because they also said too 
much’ Maybe so, but we also need some reason 
to think this, and to my mind Carabell does 
not give us any. The essay remams, as Hume 
held it to be, a piece of frrvolity, hardly worth 
reading and even less studying. 

Overall, Carabelh’s book is an easy enough 
read, greatly assisted by a flowing and luad 
translation. But, harsh though this may sound, 
it 18 true that for those mterested in Hume and 
eghteenth-century philosophical 2esthena, 
despite the ntle, there is little to be learned 
from it. 


GORDON GRAHAM 
University of Aberdeen 


Reading Blake's Dengns. By cHrisToOrPHm 
HEFFNER. Cambndge U.P. 1995. pp 302 
£45.00, 

THIS BOOK is symptomatic of the difficulties 

Blake presents to those ambitious of a faithful 

interpretation. Anxious to prove that Blake's 

‘system’ should not be used to interpret his pic- 

tures, it goes too far in cutting these adnft from 

the writmgs. Literary crites, for their part, 
have often been chided for their failure to take 
into account Blakes’s graphic art when dealing 
with the poetry; and this failure becomes more 
obviously disablmg when the ‘illummations’ 
with which Blake surrounded Ins poems are 
ignored. Blake’s ambition to produce a species 
of Gesamileunstwerk means that we are smply 
neglecting his mtennons when we delve into 
poctic ambiguity or explicate extended meta- 
phor as if the starting design accompanying or 


surrounding the text did not exist. It ıs some 
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years now, though, snee the pomt was gener- 
ally taken; and those stuches of Blake which 
concentrate on literary meamng will usually 
defer m some way to the importance of 
bringing the designs in evidence. Not that the 
evidence 1s casy to mterpret: often a dengn will 
bear very little obvious relationship to the 
accompanying text, and one discovers that 
Blake has invented a medium where cross- 
references, parallels and counterpoints have to 
be pursued across whole books The best study 
of this aspect of Blake’s ilummated books 
remains W. J T. Mitchell's Blake’s Composite 
Art (1978) 

Yet Blake’s graphic art is by no means found 
only m his ‘Hhaminated Books’ There are great 
pictures, such as the 1795 Colour Prints, which 
offer relanvely untrammelled scope to the art 
crinc. But how untrammelled should such 
scope be? Blake’s ideas, although they change 
over his hfemme, show many continuities: 
whatever period of his ‘literary’ and Hilumin- 
ated work one may look at, he brings an extra- 
ordmarıly wide range of reference m support of 
strongly-held convictions, compressing it into 
large and deceptively sumple-looking symbolic 
shapes. there 1s a sense m which Blake’s myth- 
ology 1s hardly his own, being more like a 
series of quotations from Shakespeare, Dante, 
the Bible and primary mythologies When Pro- 
fessor Heppner asks us to believe that there are 
‘no elements taken from Blake’s poetic myth- 
ology’ m his dlustranons of the Bible, this is 
really a tendentious way (as his book shows) 
of asking us to accept that the mythology is 
irrelevant to interpretation. Yet on the face of 
it there could hardly be a more implaumble 
dam, not least because Blake's mythology 
constitutes, indeed, his interpretanon of the 
Bible. And the claim gives rise to a curious 
combimaton of misplaced rigour and ill-judged 
permussiveness in interpretanton. The mis- 
placed ngour consists in the zealous prolubition 
on references to Blake’s poenc mythology The 
Ulyudged permisnvencss asks us to accept, 
nevertheless, that all kinds of references to 
other works of art by Blake can help m mter- 
pretation, so long as they are not seen as refer- 
ences to the mythology; or that equivocal 
details in a painting should count for more than 
what we know of Blake's thought from ‘liter- 
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ary’ sources. This is to stram at 2 gnat and swal- 
low a camel. Life would certainly be easier for 
the art critic uf such an approach were to be 
accepted. That ıt should be mooted at all shows 
how far the fashion has changed away from 
anything approaching a totalizing view of 
Blake, or from the view that his system pro- 
vides a master key. There may be a salutary 
caunon to be learnt from this attitude, but it 
can be taken to the extent of perversity. 

The first part of Heppner’s book seems to 
trace both the character and development of 
Blake’s language of the body and its gestures. 
It obviously subserves the am of developmg a 
well-supported method of assessmg the ngn 
ficance of Blake’s graphic art in wsolanon from 
the poetic mythology. Despite my reservations 
about the overall tendency of this book, this 
first part seems to me sensible, shrewd and 
valuable; and clearly this question can and 
should be proposed m isolanon, at least m the 
first instance, for the purposes of discovery 
Heppner adverts to the two sources of the lan- 
guage of the body in Blake’s time. sculptural 
remains (and plaster casts of them) and rhetor- 
ical theory. The former encouraged the innut- 
ive approach to the whole body; the latter 
encouraged artificiality, mannersm and an 
emphasis on the mbs. Michaelangelo, moreas- 
ingly seen in the aghteenth century as the 
inventor of epic panting, was the arust whom 
most of all Blake copied, and from whom he 
borrowed most. In creating his own verson 
of Michaelangelo, Blake tends more towards a 
rhetorical readmg of him, partly encouraged 
by the fact that his knowledge was based on 
engravings. He ends up with a ‘lexicon of 
embodied sentuuments’ which can be read off 
from hands, feet and hmbs, Not very hke 
Michaelangelo, but very much the developing 
tendency of Blake's art, with its decreamng rel 
ance on the expressiveness of whole bodies 
(compare the Job illustranons) and its shift 
from noun to syntax in an array of bodies, 
where the relanonships of figures and the ges- 
tures of their limbs are the chief clues to 
meaning. 

The attempt to deal purely with Blake’s art 
causes Heppner some anmety about whether a 
body can have a univocal meaning, or whether 
one should always start with the total design 
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If one does the latter one is advancing a narra- 
tive, and thus ‘atrachmg a text’ (p. 71), which 
sounds worryingly like what hterary critics do 
Perhaps there ıs an element of ‘undecidabiliry’ 
(p. 71), a fashionable word, but in the context 
of this rather paltry example of the hermeneutic 
arde, not productive of much mterest 

It is just as well that Heppner is ready to seek 
external guidance. not from Blake, of course — 
one should be chary of 2 text by him — and 
not from a modern scholar who pays close 
attennon to Blake’s own words, namely 
Morns Eaves, whose William Blake’s Theory of 
Art (1982) 18s, astonishingly, unmentioned The 
guidance I refer to is to be sought in René Le 
Bossu’s Treatise of the Epick Poem. In this we 
are advised first to find the ‘point of Morality’ 
we wish to establish, then embody ıt in action, 
then find a parallel story in history or fable and 
put the action under the names to be found in 
that. Heppner makes the point that this theory 
accords with Blake’s emphasis on originality, 
m that the poet’s invention comes first. It is 
certainly a suggestrve text for the whole of 
Blake’s oeuvre. Heppner cites ıt at the beginning 
of the second part of his book, in 2 preamble 
to the detailed study of a large selecnon of 
works Yet by a rather obvious slippage he 
manages to move from Le Bossu’s ‘affirming 
the artist’s freedom to mvent around and over 
the text’ (p 104) to the claim that Blake us 
working sympathencally with many of the 
texts we had been crude enough to magine he 
was subverting (Perhaps we had paid too 
much attention to Blake’s assertion in The Mar- 
riage of Heaven and Hell that ‘Opposmtion w true 
Pnendship’.) Thus, discussing the illustrations 
to Young’s Night Thoughts, Heppner claims 
that Blake ‘respects the moral mtent and the 
actively personifying umagmation of Young, 
but feels... free to extend Young’s values in 
directions of his own’ (p. 170) These emollient 
phrases provide as good an example as any of 
the bald implausbiliry of the conclusions 
Heppner elicits with his rather narrow method, 
a method which allows him to ignore: (1) the 
mfluence of Locke on Young; (n) the icon- 
ography of the illustratons in its connections 
both with Blake’s other designs and with the 
classical iconographical tradinons which can be 
shown to have influenced him; (1) the status 
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of the Night Thoughts ulustranons as running 
parallel with the symbolism of Vala. 

In some ways it is probably just as well that 
Heppner 1s not more ready to deal with Blake's 
‘system’ his discussion of the Colour Print The 
Good and Evil Angels (1795) 1s marked by a 
degree of prevarication and uncertainty which 
would at least have been rendered less fumbhng 
by a firmer grasp of the complexities of inter- 
preting Blake’s ‘poetic mythology’. Heppner us 
troubled by the fact that the ‘Evil Angel’ is 
shown blind, chamed and ın fire. The problem 
is that in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (c 
1790-1793), where almost the same image is to 
be found, there is a reversal of values such that 
‘Evil’ represents Blake’s Good, fire Energy, 
and Devils a hberaung revolunon in human 
affairs. Heppner alludes to Anne Mellor’s mrer- 
pretation that the dark angel in the later print 
represents ‘creative Energy [that] has been 
devoured by reason and perverted into an 
instrument of oppresmon’. Some may find it 
tedious to agree with this well-pondered view, 
but the fact 1s that it 1s congruent which much 
that we know about Blake’s thought, and it 
helps to make sense of the ambiguity of Blake's 
imagery — an ambiguity which is partly 
founded in Blake’s troubled and ambivalent 
response to the course of the French Revolunon 
(not in the mdex). Heppner does not care for 
this kind of interpretanon, but in his anmety 
to dissent can offer us only a brief and hurned 
recourse to the term ‘undecidability’ again. 
There are various other fusses in which a sım- 
ilar unwillingness to be guided by Blake, com- 
bined with a considerable willmgness to be 
guided by almost anything else, mcluding 
one’s own whim, lead either to undecidability 
again (the discussion of God Judging Adem), or 
to a pedantry which cannot see the wood for 
the trees (the discussion of The Sea of Time and 
Space) As a foil to these procedures there 1s 
some tendentious retailing of Blake’s supposed 
system, amounting to little more than 
parody. 

As in his first part (on the language of the 
body) so in bus second (more on particular 


works), Heppner 1s better when he permits 
himself to hazard something approaching a 
general principle. His chapter on perspective is 
an interesting contribution to a subject not 
much discussed in Blake critiasm. As he says, 
‘Perspective builds a space without real bound- 
aries, characterized by abyuses and voids, the 
only control being the arbitrary lmit of the 
chosen frame. To shape figures through per- 
spective is to give final control of form to 
exteriority, to space and nme visualized as the 
structures that define emstence’ (p 232). Blake 
does not care for this conception, and his rejec- 
tion of perspective makes ‘the single human 
form. the foundation of his art’ (p. 233). 
Of course, these, and related, aspects of Blake’s 
work have often been seen in relation to 
Romantic and Neoclassical pnminvam, and 
Heppner pays due mbute, ın this connection, 
to the work of Robert Rosenblum. But it is 
helpful to find a discussion which studies this 
topic both in the detail of the designs, and in 
relation to Blake’s thought. 

The book as a whole, however, 1s inconclus- 
ive: indeed, it ends with qute extraordinary 
abruptness. This seems only appropmate, for 
its real conclusion is that, with due allowance 
for the development from ‘noun’ to ‘syntax’, 
one should reach sensible conclusions about the 
meanmg of gesture and posture while sensi- 
trvely weighing the relatrve importance of part 
and whole in the interpretation of a demgn. 
This might have been embarrassing to set 
down as a conclusion. It is sensible enough, of 
course, as far as it goes; but the self-denying 
ordinance about leaming from Blake himself 
is a deadly handicap m some of the particular 
interpretations here Literary critics have for 
the most part abjured their complacent concen- 
tration on Blake’s words, just as in general they 
have moved away from practical enuasm. 
This 1s not the only book on Blake's art to 
evince a narrowness that still pervades art 
critiasm, imparting to it an ar of spurious 
rigour 

EDWARD LARRISSY 
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PRANK SIBLEY: IN MEMORIAM 
Colin Lyas 


I 


I PRST saw Frank Sibley in September 1963, when the six new postgraduate 
admussions to the Sage School of Philosophy at Cornell were greeted by him as 
chairman of that illustrious department. I vividly recall his uncompromising 
message that great things were expected of us and that a failure to live up to those 
expectations would not be kindly viewed. I also recall him taking me aside and 
advising me to do some mathematical logic rather than attend his aesthetics 
seminar. Fortunately I was later to hear the content of that influential seminar 
given in lectures at Lancaster. These were the foundational memories of what, 
over thirty years of acquaintance, has become an overload of memories of shared 
experiences. 

That welter distils itself into three master memories. 

First, there is the memory of his courage, a virtue about which we had various 
discussions. In those discussions I was aware that Frank was one of that 
generation of philosophers who had served in war in uniform, in his case as a tank 
commander. This gave his thoughts on courage, and indeed war in general, a 
lived depth. Whatever intellectual problems he might have about courage, I have 
no doubt that throughout his life he memorably and movingly exhibited that 
virtue. He was stricken first by a cruel depression that cut the core from what 
should have been his most creative years. Yet during that time, day after day, year 
after year, at dear knows what cost, he came to the office, even on the blackest of 
his black days, and ran his department with unselfsparing application. He was 
then stricken by the long illness from which he was eventually to die. I can only 
guess what it cost him during this time to write and to talk In all those hard 
times, as throughout his life, it was philosophizing that gave a meaning to his 
existence. His chief frustrations and umpatience occurred when weaknesses of 
mind and body kept him from that task. The intensity of his thinking and the 
depth and originality of his thought never slackened. Those present at his 
memorial service heard his friend and former school-fellow, Professor Michael 
French, an engineer and himself an exemplar of humane intelligence, speak of the 
many conversations they had on aesthetics and philosophy in Frank’s last months, 
and how, in their last talk, toward the very end, Frank spoke of the way he had 
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come to see how his life’s work fitted together into a s-moptic vision that would 
have enabled him to write the book that had long eluded him. He was `a 
philosopher to the last. 

His ability to keep his condition in perspective never failed him. The last time 
we met, I was off to a foreign conference and asked if he had any message for the 
many friends who were certain to ask after him. ‘Tell them’, he said with a 
sardonic smile, ‘I suffer, therefore I exist.’ 

That brings me to the second master memory, which is of Frank Sibley’s 
humour and laughter. I have never known anyone who laughed quite like Prank. 
Those bouts would culminate with him red in the face and quite literally wiping 
the tears from his eyes with a large white handkerchief, an act which in itself 
served to heighten whatever was already hilarious in the situation. His humour 
was quirky, intelligent, surrealistic and always lightning fast. Absurdity and puns 
absolutely delighted him. It is my regret that I have never had a chance to peruse 
the work he composed with his friend Paul Ziff entitled, O Biter Dicta, which was 
a feast of word play. 

Life constantly threw up absurdities. On one occasion he found himself in that 
rarity of rarities, a non-English speaking Swedish restaurant, where even Frank, 
with his astonishing gift for languages, was at a loss. He promptly discovered that 
Swedish prices are seriously damaging to financial health. Frank pointed to what 
appeared to be the cheapest item on the menu, to be greeted by much 
arm-waving and head-shaking. He made clear his categorical determination to 
have just that item. Some minutes later, to shrugs and head-tappings, a place was 
set for him with a tiny knife and fork, between which was set a tiny plate, on 
which was arranged, with the aesthetic fastidiousness for which Sweden is justly 
legendary, one tiny sausage, four chips and seven peas. Thus did Frank discover 
how to say ‘children’s meal’ in Swedish. Out came the white handkerchief to 
wipe away the tears of the inevitable paroxysm of laughter. 

But for most of us who knew him, our chief memory is of Frank Sibley doing 
philosophy. For him that meant above all else the face-to-face cut-and-thrust of 
public debate, preferably after someone had read a challenging and demanding 
paper. I found the sight of him in full cry simply overwhelming. There would be 
analyses of the meaning of words, entirely pertinent and strikingly original 
counter-examples and the most rigorous attention to the logic of argument, all 
pursued with an unflagping zeal, fluency and passion. I first saw him do this at 
Cornell and win the unreserved admiration of such luminaries as Black, 
Malcolm, Donnellan, Shoemaker, Sorabj1 and Sachs. They all saw what many of 
us have seen over the years: a very great philosophical intellect going about its 
business. ‘Td be on the receiving end of this was an unnerving experience. Many 
never understood that there was nothing personal in the onslaught, only the 
strictest respect for clarity and sound argument. He insisted on the same 
standards of rigour in his students, and those who think that students like being 
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talked down to or having their learning made easy ought to have seen the love and 
gratitude with which sometimes the most unlikely students showed their 
appreciation to one who let them glimpse the standards to which they could 


aspire. 


O 


Frank Sibley went up to Oxford to read modern languages and decided to read 
philosophy, in part because he wished to undertake work in aesthetics, a subject 
that was not at that time taught as such in Oxford. His starting point was one that 
was to inform all his work. For even as an undergraduate he was convinced that 
the clue to aesthetics lay in the careful investigation of what at various times he 
called ‘praise words’, ‘merit and demerit terms’ and ‘aesthetic terms’. During 
1948 and 1949 he collected vast lists of these from various sorts of literature and 
criticism of literature that he found in various Oxford libraries. He sorted these 
into types and began to explore their relationships, a task that informed his 
teaching in the USA in the 1950s. He also discussed this casually with Ryle who 
invited him to write a book on aesthetics for the Ayer Pelican series. His later 
comment on this invitation is entirely typical: ‘I was too aware how much needed 
to be done and too scared of going into print.’ He rightly pointed out that he 
really could claim to be doing a certain kind of analytical aesthetics before anyone 
else. That bears on a claim, sometimes made, that Frank was put onto his way of 
doing aesthetics by Austin’s often quoted remark that in aesthetics we should 
concentrate on terms like ‘dainty’ and ‘dumpy’. That remark appeared in 1957, 
and Sibley read it first, he recalled, when Austin’s collected papers appeared in 
1961. But by then he had already been doing his careful investigation of a host of 
aesthetic terms for over ten years. Nor, as some have suggested, was he directly 
influenced by Wittgenstein’s Lectures and Conversations, which appeared only in 
1966. 

If there was an influence on him, it was not what this or that person said in 
aesthetics but rather the philosophical atmosphere of post-war Oxford, the kind 
of atmosphere that pervades the articles eventually to appear in Flew’s Logic and 
Language. He singled out George Paul, Grice, Austin and Ryle as influences on his 
general philosophical approach. The direct influence of Wittgenstein came later. 

Given this account of the influences on his philosophical development, one 
can ask two questions about his philosophy. One is whether the underlying 
motivating conception of philosophy, imbibed from a particular atmosphere at a 
particular time in Oxford, is tenable; the other, granted that conception is tenable, 
is about the fruitfulness of his application of that method of proceeding to 
philosophical aesthetics. 

As to the first of these questions, there is now likely to seem something 
quaintly passé about what was at varying times called ‘Oxford philosophy’, 
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‘linguistic philosophy’ or ‘ordinary language philosophy’, a soi-disant ‘movement’ 
that even in its heyday attracted a venom culminating in Marcuse’s memorable 
diatribe: 


The contemporary effort to reduce the scope and the truth of philosophy is 
tremendous, and philosophers themselves proclaim the modesty and inefficacy of 
philosophy. It leaves establıshed reality untouched; it abhors transgression. Austin’s 
contemptuous treatment of the alternatives to the common usage of words and his 
defamation of what we ‘think up in our armchairs of an afternoon’; Wittgenstein’s 
assurance that philosophy ‘leaves everything as it 1s’—such statements exhibit, to my 
mind, academic sado-masochism, self-humiliation and self-denunciation of the 
intellectual whose labour does not issue in scientific, technical or like achievements.” 


Many of the criticisms of the very different philosophers—Austin, Ryle, 
Wittgenstein, and even, saints preserve us, Ayer, who are often carelessly lumped 
together as if they had, like Marx and Engels, met to hammer out an agreed 
manifesto for a philosophical revolution—are, as I have argued in various places, 
simply misinformed, sometimes grotesquely and almost laughably so.* Here I 
make no effort to offer anything that counts as any sort of general defence of the 
methods of those who, like Austin, influenced Sibley. Indeed, beyond the 
characterization in his inaugural lecture of philosophy as concerned with 
scrupulous attention to the precise meaning of terms and to the validity of 
arguments, he did not go in for speculations about what philosophy was up to. 
Indeed he once said to me that one got on with the job of analysis of argument 
and meaning, and if others found the results helpful, that was enough. 

Yet there was one aspect of the work of the philosophers that influenced him 
which seems to me entirely uncontroversial and which is integral to an 
understanding of the distinctive form his philosophical aesthetics took. I can best 
approach the matter by quoting something from one of Sibley’s avowed 
philosophical influences, J. L. Austin: 


Our common stock of words embodies all the distinctions men have found worth 
drawing, and the connexions they have found worth making, in the life of many 
generations: these surely are likely to be more numerous, more sound, since they have 
stood up to the long lest of the survival of the fittest, and more subtle, at least in all 
ordinary and practical matters, than any you or I are likely to think up in our armchairs 
of an aftemoon. . Ordinary language has no claim to be the last word. .. . It 
embodies . . . the inherited experience and acumen of many generations... . Ifa 
distinction works well for practical purposes ın ordinary life ... then there is sure to 
be something in it... Yet this ıs likely enough not to be the best way when our 
Interests are more extensive and intellectual than the ordinary. .. . And superstition 
and error and fantasy of all kinds become incorporated into ordinary language... . 
Certainly, then, ordinary language 1s not the last word. in principle it can everywhere 
be upp canta and improved upon and superseded. Only remember, ıt is the first 
word. 
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Here something is said that seems to me central also to Wittgenstein’s thought, 
namely that our uses of language are not invented (what language would they be 
invented in?). Rather those uses of language have evolved, and will continue to 
evolve as we evolve. Because, for whatever evolutionary purpose, we have 
developed colour vision, so words evolved to express our grasp of the colour of 
things. Because we can go wrong in making claims, so ways evolve of 
characterizing error, or expressing doubt, hesitancy, certainty. And as we change 
and shape the world in different ways to our different purposes, so other uses of 
words will evolve, although neither I nor anyone else can forecast what we will 
say when, for example, brain transplants become, as I have little doubt that they 
will, 2 common event. 

Although, in what Wittgenstein called ‘the traffic of life’, we can go wrong 
through solecism, slips of the tongue, linguistic ignorance, and the like, we do not 
have, and could not have if language is to be possible at all, any philosophical 
problems in talking of colour, other people, doubt and the like. We simply say 
things like, ‘I prefer United’s red shirts to their grey ones’, or ‘I doubt whether 
Newcastle will lose the title’ or ‘Your leg is hurting you, isn’t it?’ 

One great controversy, which I do not go into here, is whether and how the 
fact that we manage, with no sense of strain, to talk to each other about people 
and things in the traffic of life bears on traditional philosophical problems, say, 
about scepticism. Whatever controversies there are, however, no one could or 
need deny this fact: the evolved language is immensely subtle. Since we have, for 
whatever reasons, evolved as creatures who feel the need, and have developed the 
Capacities, to make fine distinctions and to talk in many different ways about 
nature and about the things we make and do, in, say, morality and aesthetics, so 
the language that we speak has evolved with us in such a way as to allow us to 
express those distinctions and to talk in those ways. 

From this three things, which seem to me to lie at the heart of Frank Sibley’s 
philosophy, immediately follow. 

First, if we are even to understand ourselves as beings who are engaged with such 
things as art and nature in aesthetic ways, we have simply to make perspicuous to 
ourselves the literally infinitely varied ways in which our language allows us to 
express our manifold and varied dealings with these things. Attempts to reduce all 
this to, say, the use of the single word ‘beautiful’, a word itself used in a variety of 
ways in a variety of circumstances, may (pace Zangwill®) simply misrepresent what 
we are up to ın aesthetics. That was why Frank Sibley composed those ‘vast’ lists. 

Second, and perhaps deeper, is this thought: when we ask for an understanding 
of the arts, we may be asking for two different things, things which are too often, 
particularly to the detriment of the student’s understanding of what philosophical 
aesthetics can offer, run together. On the one hand we may be asking to be 
inducted into appreciation of the arts. To teach at an Open University Summer 
School, evening classes or a university is to meet people who have been told that 
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the arts (by which is meant the high arts) offer a harvest that transcends the 
moth- and dust-corruptible rewards offered by the world of getting and 
spending, on the receiving end of which many of them have been. They want to 
get involved in these arts, and that is simply a matter of immersing oneself in 
them. But there is also the stage at which someone who is possessed of words 
with which to express appreciation, as which of us from infancy is not, is none the 
less unable to represent that capacity clearly to him or herself. Then the 
investigation becomes one into one of the forms of our life. 

And then a third and central thing emerges. For we are beset by temptations to 
misrepresent what we have mastered when we bave mastered ways of talking. 
One particular form that this can take is the temptation to overlook the varieties 
of our discourse, to take one or two cases as central and forget the others, as those 
who rightly thought that the surface aesthetic features of colour and shape were 
of aesthetic interest were tempted to make them the only things of aesthetic 
interest. Often that will be accompanied by bad arguments. A second form that 
the temptation takes is to run different kinds of remarks together and overlook 
the complexity of some of the relations between them. 

Once we understand these temptations, then much that is so characteristic of 
Sibley’s procedures, in philosophy generally, as much as in aesthetics, becomes 
clear. 

First, if there is the temptation to overlook the complexity of our dealings with 
art and nature, to oversimplify, then the corrective will be reminders of how this 
musrepresents how it is with us. Here those ‘vast lists’ were the hump off which 
Sibley lived as he traversed the deserts of what often passes for aesthetic 
discussion. Time and again, we have, all of us who knew him, seen him simply 
offer a counter-example, remark on something that had been overlooked, to 
which often (as well I know) the target of his intervention could only respond 
with a rueful smile. He was at it to the very end. Those who look at the paper he 
wrote on music for Michael Krauz will see that he finds those who take as their 
typical example the sentence ‘the music is sad’, are already on the slippery slope 
to oversimplification of what music is and does. If his unpublished paper on 
ugliness sees the light of day, my readers will have the delight of reading his 
extraordinary list of the terms that sort with ‘ugly’, the mere recital of which 
richly enlivened his memorial service. 

Second, we can understand why he thought argument so important. For often, 
he thought, a temptation to say something dubious, for example, to say, as Bell 
did, that photography makes representational painting obsolete, was often 
accompanied by bad arguments. Those arguments were sometimes simply 
invalid—and none had a finer nose for this that he. Sometimes, valid or not, their 
premises were false, simply because they falsely claimed that aesthetic terms 
operated in a certain way. Then they were simply open to his counter-examples. 
This concern with the highest standards of argument explains what many have 
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noticed, namely the spare rigour of his writing and thinking. I have heard some 
talk of his writing as somewhat cold and passionless. I simply do not understand 
this. What shines through, though this was best grasped when watching him in 
action, was the moral passion for rigour, the intolerance of cheap and sloppy 
thinking, and the determination to get it as right as he could. For to do 
philosophy at all was to owe a duty to truth. 

There is a third thing. Getting it wrong has consequences. I give an example. 
Frank Sibley’s most remembered paper is ‘Aesthetic Concepts’. In that paper he 
makes a distinction between two kinds of comments about a thing. On the one 
hand there are remarks like ‘it has a red patch in the left hand corner’, “There is 
an alliteration on line three’, ‘Tt is in 3/4 time’. On the other hand there were 
comments like ‘it is elegant’, ‘it is graceful’, ‘it is witty’. His central claim was that 
to see what was being referred to in the first set of claims was not ipso facto to see 
what was being referred to in the second set of claims, even though the properties 
referred to in the second set of claims were dependent on and emergent from the 
properties referred to in the first. 

All sorts of things followed from this. One was that the debate between 
so-called ‘particularists’ (who claim that there are no general reasons in criticism) 
and ‘generalists’ (who claim that there are) might be a case of talking at 
cross-purposes. For depending which kind of remark one is talking about, the 
answer will come out differently. Thus, particularists are right that one cannot 
infer, because this painting is balanced by virtue of a certain patch of colour in the 
left-hand corner, that in general paintings with a similar patch of colour in that 
position will be balanced. By contrast, to say that a work is witty is generally to 
imply that there is something good about it, in the sense that the comment ‘What 
ruins it is the wit’ needs some special explanation. ‘That was explored in the paper, 
written in the 1950s and 1960s and published only in the 1980s, ‘General Criteria 
in Aesthetics’.® 

But there is a more profound implication of the distinction he makes. This is 
explored in the unjustly neglected second part of ‘Aesthetic Concepts’. For it 
follows from the distinction that he makes that a certain sort of procedure in 
aesthetics is impossible, namely the attempt to teach someone actively to appreciate 
a work by pointing to its non-aesthetic features and then giving a deductive or 
inductive proof that an aesthetic feature is present. Since ‘it is curved’ does not 
entail ‘it is graceful’, one is not going to be able to give deductive reasons for the 
conclusion that something is graceful. Induction fares a little better. Just as one 
can say ‘it is by Rembrandt, so it’s probably good’, so one might say ‘it is pale 
coloured, so probably it is delicate’ (though why does that not equally licence ‘it 
is insipid’?). Leaving aside the question how these inductive correlations are set 
up, there is another problem. The induction at best gets the learner to believe that 
a work has an aesthetic quality. But the learner wants to se that quality, and must 
do so in order to learn actively to enjoy the arts. 
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Whatever I thınk of Frank Sibley’s distinction between the aesthetic and the 
non-aesthetic, there is one thing I bless him for, and that is for giving me the 
wherewithal to argue that aesthetics and aesthetic education are not a matter of 
proving deductively or inductively that a work has this or that feature but a matter 
of seeing and getting someone to see something. 

Probably under the influence of the success of the empirical scientists, there 
are those who have hoped to find something observable from which to conclude 
deductively or inductively that a work had merit. The early Russian Formalists 
were much given to this and Trotsky’s judgement on them is well merited: 


Having counted the adjectives, and weighed the lines, and measured the rhythms, a 
Formalist either stops silent with the expression of a man who does not know what 
to do with himself, or throws out an unexpected generalisation which contains five 
per cent of Formalism and ninety per cent of the most uncritical intuttion.’ 


The point is more general. Students at all levels want to learn to love painting, 
music and literature. They are told that there is an alliteration in line 2, a key 
change in the 27th bar, chiaroscuro in that part of the painting. These are 
important things to note, but, as Sibley argued in ‘Aesthetic and Non-Aesthetic’, 
it is no good telling someone that there is an alliteration in this or that line unless 
one can get the student to see what aesthetic effect depends on it. Otherwise one 
gets that kind of pedantic trope-counting that has for too long disfigured literary 
education. If I can get a student to see that Picasso’s Nude Dressing Her Hair 
represents a feeling of claustrophobia, then we can start seeing how that was done 
by such things as the placing of its elements and the colouring. But if I merely list 
the colours and the position of the elements, I have done nothing as yet to help 
appreciation. For if the distinction between the aesthetic and the non-aesthetic is 
correct, to know all there is to know about those elements is not as yet to know 
anything about what interests us aesthetically. 

The second part of ‘Aesthetic Concepts’ asks the question: ‘if we can’t 
guarantee to get someone to see aesthetic quality by induction or deduction, how 
do we do it?’ It contains a catalogue of methods, none of which guarantees 
success, that could only have come from someone immersed in writing about the 
particular arts. For years I encouraged those who were going into aesthetic 
education to develop teaching methods based on this part of Sibley’s work.® Time 
and again they told me that using such methods to get students to see something 
was infinitely more rewarding that sumply telling them things about the work. It 
was also vastly more demanding. Firstly, the teacher could not cheat by simply 
leaming that a work was important and, without seeing why, pass that information 
along. Secondly, the teacher could not be an ultimate authority. For the student 
might convert the teacher to a different way of seeing something. 
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Philosophy flows in a broad stream that simply bears the weaker of us along. My 
test of who counts is not how much mud a person has churned up on the passage 
down its stream, or how much paper was generated during the passage, but the 
answer to the simple question ‘did any of that person’s work change the direction 
of the stream, by however little?’ By that test Frank Sibley was a very considerable 
philosopher. This has not been as widely appreciated as it might have been 
because he had one notable characteristic. He simply would not rush into print.’ 
I heard ignoramuses in the university he graced by his presence remark that he 
hadn’t written much, and he much enjoyed my comment at his farewell 
celebration that those fools would have thought Christ unproductive because he 
only published one sermon in his lifetime. 

Some said that he did not publish because he was too much of a perfectionist. 
He said it was rather that he was scared and diffident. There was some truth in 
that, but I don’t think it was the whole truth. He was a perfectionist and it did get 
in the way sometimes. He told me that he had read, or heard, J. L. Austin say that 
one should not publish until no one could disagree with anything one said. I 
don’t know whether Austin said it, or whether Frank was being entirely serious. 
But I do know that he told me it on the day when Paul Ziff, a cherished friend, 
was visiting Lancaster. Frank gave him a paper on which he had been working and 
left him to read it while he went off to lecture. Later that day he said ‘Paul 
couldn’t find anything wrong with it, so I can publish it now.’ Possibly what he 
called diffidence or being scared is just the other side of the coin from 
perfectionism. 

I have, though, two other things ta say about his productivity. First, he wrote 
many important papers that were for various reasons left unpublished. Thus, he 
showed me a paper on assertion that anticipated by some while Grice’s famous 
paper ‘Meaning’. Much that he wrote privately and lectured on publicly about 
fiction has since become central. The ‘nachlass’ 1s in the hands of his literary 
executors. Much of it is publishable and may well be published. 

Second, I think in the end that publishing was a vastly less congenial activity for 
him than active face-to-face philosophizing. This, as it had been from the 
beginning of philosophy, was how it ought to be done. Discussion for him was a 
form of publication. Many of my readers will have seen him in these discussions 
and learned from him. I know of no research selectivity exercise that can ever 
measure that kind of productivity, but that tells me all I want to know about 
research selectivity exercises. > 


IV 


I finish as I began, anecdotally. On occasions on which one talks of the departed, 
the temptation is to muse about what that person 1s thinking as he or she looks 
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down on us. Since Frank had logical difficulties about such possibilities, I shall 
not offer any such speculations. I have to report, though, that although somewhat 
sceptical about gods, he was not averse to annexing some of their powers. In no 
less a venue than a former church ın Lancaster, used at that time as a university 
lecture theatre, he began a lecture, from the pulpit, on the philosophy of religion 
with the words ‘Suppose I were God and said “let there be a clap of thunder”’, 
whereupon, of course, the entire building was instantly rocked by a violent and 
prolonged burst of thunder. This immensely impressed his first-year audience, 
many of whom regularly asked him how he had done it. 

Well, even if Frank cannot look down on us, we can look up to him, as ever 
since I first knew him I have done. Our best thanks to him will be to resist any 
compromise with the standards of clarity, rigour and intellectual honesty to 
which he gave his life. I used these words from Robert Louis Stevenson at his 
funeral: 


Bright 1s the ring of words 
When the nght man rings them 
Fair ıs the fall of songs 

When the singer sings them 
Stall they are carolled and said 
On wings they are cammed 
After the singer 1s dead 

And the maker buned 


He was a right man, and the bright ring of his wards, and the memory of what he 
did for me, and for many others, by his friendship and his example will be always 
be a cherished part of our lives. 


Colin Lyas, Department of Philosophy, Lancaster University, Furness College, Lancaster 
LAr 4YG, UK. 
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Chapter XIV of Croce’s Estetica. Concepts’, almost over his dead body, got into 
* I think Nick McAdoo did the same at pnnt, but Pl save that for some convivul 
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FACT, FICTION AND FEELING . 
Oswald Hanfling 


ONE OF the many puzzles about art is the power of fictions to provoke in us 
emotions of the same kinds as those we experience when confronted with facts. 
The problem is logical and not merely psychological. Someone who says he is 
angry, afraid, hopeful or sad would be expected to complete his statement by 
reference to a suitable belief. And such statements cannot be maintained if the 
belief turns out to be false. Someone who feels angry about an insult cannot go on 
having this feeling if he learns that no such insult was in fact given. Yet, in the case 
of fictions, we speak of experiencing such emotions in the knowledge that the 
relevant ‘facts’—those that are cited to complete our statements—are not really 
facts. We say we are sad or angry about what happened to X, knowing very well 
that X is a fictitious character and that what happened is not fact but fiction. . 

The absence of factual belief is reflected by an absence of suitable behaviour. In 
the normal case, a person who feels angry or afraid has suitable beliefs, and is 
disposed to act on them. Thus someone who feels afraid believes there is a danger 
and this belief entails a disposition to prevent or avoid the danger. But such 
behaviour is not appropriate in the case of fictions. 

The problem may be presented as one of mismatch between feelings and 
beliefs; and this suggests two main ways of dealing with it. One is to deny that, in 
the case of fiction, the feelings are really the same; the other 1s to deny that the 
beliefs are really different. I shall try both approaches, beginning with the second. 


ARE THE BELIEFS REALLY DIFFERENT? 


It would not be right to deny flatly that our feelings about fictional characters are 
supported by suitable beliefs. Why do I feel afraid for Anna Karenina? Because I 
believe she is in trouble. Why do I feel angry with Iago? Because I saw him 
behave in such and such a way. As in real life, I must be able to justify my feelings 
for these people by reference to suitable beliefs; otherwise it would be nonsense 
to say I have them; and this is true of the fictional Anna just as it would be if Anna 
were a real person and a friend of mine. Moreover, these feelings are responsive 
to changes in what I believe or know, in the same way as in real life. If I learn that 
Anna’s sufferings were only temporary and that a happy ending lies in store for 
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her, then my feelings will change accordingly; and similarly if I discover that 
* Jago’s behaviour was only a pretence which was really all for the good. The logical 
constraints that govern our feelings ın real life are also operative in our responses 
to fiction. 

This ‘solution’ would not, however, be suitable for all cases. It would not cover 
self-directed emotions, such as fear for oneself when watching some kinds of 
_horror movies. In Walton’s example, a monster called ‘the green slime’, which 
destroys everything in its path, appears to be advancing on the viewer, who 
displays symptoms of extreme fear, even though he has not forgotten that he is in 
the cinema and perfectly safe.’ In this case there is no belief corresponding to 
those about the fictional Anna and Jago. To the question ‘Why were you 
horrified?’, the viewer need not, and probably would not, refer to a belief. He 
might reply that ‘It seemed as if. . . °, etc. but this would not be reporting a belief. 

Even in the cases of Anna and lago, however, the difference between fiction 
and fact cannot be set aside. The belief situations are, after all, only partly the 
same: the reader or viewer does not believe that anyone will really get hurt. 

The difficulty would not arise if there were a ‘suspension of disbelief’. In that 
case one would actually cease, albeit temporarily, to have the belief that the 
characters one is reading about or seeing on the stage are unreal, so that the belief 
situation would be the same in the fictional as in the corresponding real case. But, 
as has often been pointed out, this is not what normally happens. If it happens, it 
means that the work is not being experienced in the right way: there is, to use 
Bullough’s expression, not the right ‘distance’ between it and the viewer or 
reader. This lack of distance was amusingly described by Primo Levi in his 
account of Soviet soldiers at a film show shortly after the War. 


It seemed as if the people in the film were not shadows to them, but flesh and blood 
friends or enemies, near at hand. The sailor was acclaimed at every exploit... . The 
policemen and jaers were insulted with bloodthirsty cries, greeted with shouts of 
‘leave him alone’. . . The audience stood up shouting, in generous defence of the 
innocent man; a wave of avengers moved threateningly towards the screen, but were 
cursed at or checked by the less heated elements or by those who wanted to see the 
end Stones, lumps of earth.. flew against the screen, hurled with furious precision 
at the odious face of the great enemy ... (The Truce, 339-440) 


In this case the mismatch between feeling and belief persisted only among ‘the 
less heated elements’; for the rest of the audience, feeling, belief and action were 
matched almost as well as in real life. The same is sometimes true of young 
children, who may believe, or half-believe, that the pantomime they are watching 
is reality and not fiction, and behave accordingly. But this is not the normal or 
proper way of responding to works of fiction. 
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ARE THE FEELINGS REALLY THE SAME? 


Is it really fear and pity that we feel in the theatre? If so, are they the same as 
ordinary fear and pity? This brings us to the second way of trying to resolve the 
mismatch between feeling and belief. 

What is not in doubt is that we feel something, and may feel it intensely. When 
people in the theatre or cinema get out their handkerchiefs, they are not 
pretending to shed tears, and neither are they pretending to have the feelings that 
their tears express. However, the question is not merely, as it is sometimes put, 
about being moved by what we see. To say merely that we are moved would be 
consistent with holding that the feelings are not the same. 

One reason for questioning whether they are the same is that, in the case of 
fiction, negative emotions may be essential to the enjoyment of an experience.’ 
Suppose I am watching a performance of Romeo and Juliet. During the interval I 
express my fervent hope that the lovers will be all right. As it happens, I am 
overheard by the director, who, anxious to please, offers to play out the drama in 
accordance with my hope. Would I accept with gratitude? In a normal case of 
hope what I hope will happen is what I would prefer to happen: to affirm that I 
hope for X, while denying that I would prefer X, would be self-contradictory. But 
this is not so with hope in the theatre. 

It might be thought that this is simply a case of conflicting hopes: on the one 
hand, the hope that the lovers will be all right; on the other, that the play will not 
be spoiled. Walton considers ‘a playgoer who finds happy endings asinine or dull’. 
Such a playgoer, he says, hopes that the play he is watching will end tragically. He 
‘wants the heroine to suffer a cruel fate’, for only 1f she does, he thinks, will the 
play be worth watching (‘Fearing Fictions’, p. as). But this is not so 
straightforward. Such a playgoer would not say he hopes for a tragic ending, or 
‘wants the heroine to‘suffer’, though he might well say the opposite. But if he 
does say the opposite (that he hopes the heroine will not suffer), then we may 
question whether this feeling is really the same as in real life. 

Again, consider the role of sympathy. Someone who feels sad may need 
sympathy, and those observing him may be moved to sympathetic feelings or 
expressions of sympathy or encouragement. But these needs and reactions are not 
appropriate in the case of fictions. If I am feeling sad in the theatre or when 
reading Anna Karenina, I do not want or expect you to express sympathy, or to 
assure me that things may not be as bad as they seem.’ 

There is a similar peculianty about the feelings of suspense that we experience in 
the theatre or when reading. Watching Romeo and Juliet, I am overcome with 
suspense for the lovers’ fate. I also know I shall feel very sad if they come to grief. 
Yet the chances are, at my age, that I know perfectly well what will happen. 
Nevertheless, what I feel is suspense. Normally we feel suspense only if an 
outcome is uncertain; but in the case of fiction this is not so. 
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Should we conclude that the feelings are not the same and dispose of the 
problem in this way? It might be thought that this is a matter for introspection. 
‘His realization that fictionally he is afraid is based largely on introspection, just 
as his realization that he is really afraid would be’ (Walton, Mimesis and 
Make-Believe, pp. 246-247). Noel Carroll, in The Philosophy of Horror, appeals to 
‘phenomenology’ to support his view that what we feel in the cinema is real 
horror. ‘I, at least’, he assures us, ‘recall being genuinely horrified by the film’ 
(p. 74). But such personal testimony is either unnecessary or insufficient. It is 
unnecessary if the point is merely that we have feelings, which we describe as 
horror, pity, fear, etc., in response to a film; and it is insufficient if the aim is to 
prove that these feelings are the same as in reality. 

Consider carefully: was the pity you felt when the heroine was betrayed the 
same as that which you felt for your neighbour when she was betrayed? To this 
one person might answer ‘yes’ and another ‘no’, while a third might be puzzled 
by the question. The trouble is that such feelings cannot be considered in 
isolation from their contexts. It is not like deciding whether the headache I feel 
today is simular to yesterday’s, or whether the sensation in my left arm is similar 
to that in my right arm. Such questions are easily understood, and we can reflect 
on our sensations as distinct from their circumstances. This may also be true of 
sensations associated with feelings of pity or horror; but not of these feelings 
themselves. Thus ıt might be true that the sensations involved in shedding tears 
are the same inside as outside the cinema, but it would not follow that the related 
feelings of pity are the same; and neither is this to be settled by introspection. 

It is sometimes held that the difference is one of intensity, the fictional feelings 
being similar to, but less intense than, their real-life counterparts. But the claim 

“that they are less intense is simply not true: one may be more moved by a fictional 
performance, especially if it is well done. [Similar objections have been made 
against Hume’s claim that ‘ideas of the memory are much more lively and strong 
than those of the imagination’ (Treatise, p. 9).] 

The difficulty of saying whether two such feelings are the same (or similar) is 
not peculiar to the case of fact versus fiction. Such words as ‘fear’ cover a wide 
range of situations, and the feelings cannot be described as ‘the same’ or ‘similar’ 
without reference to their circumstances. When the young Mrs Thatcher was 
asked how she would feel fighting an election against Mr Wilson, she replied that 
she would feel the same as Mr Wilson fighting an election against her. This made 
good sense: her claim was that the circumstances would be the same for both of 
them. But what if one were asked whether, say, fear of being chased by a bull is 
similar to fear of taking an exam or of being betrayed in love? The experience of 
fear is multifarious, and there is no way of comparing such feelings in isolation 
from their circumstances. 

How are we to decide whether such feelings as fear, pity and rest in the cases of 
fact and fiction are the same (or sufficiently similar)? The question 1s similar to 
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one posed by Wittgenstein about mental arithmetic: ‘Is calculating in the 
imagination in some sense less real than calculating on paper?’ His reply was: 


It ıs real—calculation-in-the-head.—Is it like calculation on paper?—I don’t know 
whether to call it like. Is a bit of white paper with black lines on it like a human body? 
(PI 364) 


Similarly, we might say that the fear experienced in the theatre is real 
fear-experienced-in-the-theatre; and that its likeness to fear outside the theatre is 
comparable to the ‘likeness’ of a paper with lines on it to a human body.* 

What is not in doubt is that we normally describe our feelings in the theatre as 
feelings of pity, fear and the rest; and this is where the problem lies. These uses 
of language are too readily dismissed by Walton: “The fact that Charles describes 
himself as “terrified” of the green slime proves nothing’, he writes (MMB, p. 
196). Walton’s solution is to deny that Charles feels what he says he feels. He 
accuses his opponents of question-begging in assuming that Charles does feel 
this: ‘Charles is afraid, it is assumed, and yet he does not think he is in danger’. 
Having made this assumption, the opponents conclude that ‘fear does not require 
such a belief’ (p. 200). But cannot Walton be likewise accused of 
question-begping? He assumes that fear does ‘require such a belief’; and from this 
he concludes that what Charles feels is not fear. ‘Charles does not think he 1s 
endangered by the slime. So he does not fear it.’ (p. 197). Walton assumes that 
belief is a necessary condition and concludes from this that Charles’s feeling is 
not fear but ‘quasi-fear’; his opponent assumes that ıt is really fear and concludes 
that belief'is not a necessary condition. (Perhaps, adapting Walton’s expression, he 
will say that Charles does have a ‘quasi-belief’ and that this is sufficient.) 

Walton’s description of Charles’s state is also misleading in another way. ‘His 
muscles are tensed, he clutches his chair, his pulse quickens, his adrenalin flows’. 
What is lacking, according to Walton, to make this a case of fear as opposed to 
quasi-fear is the relevant belief. But physical conditions such as those described 
here are not necessary for fear and neither are they sufficient, even if belief is 
added. To say that I fear for the fate of Anna Karenina is not to say that I am doing 
or undergoing any physical actions or processes. The feeling may be mental, 
without any physical accompaniments of which I am aware. On the other hand, 
the physical conditions plus the belief would not be sufficient, for the former may 
happen merely to coincide with the belief. They would be relevant only if they 
were expressions of fear. Similarly, in the case of Charles, the physical symptoms 
are expressive, but not constitutive, of fear. 

The outcome of the dispute between Walton and his opponent 1s inconclusive. 
Introspection cannot settle it, and neither can the point about belief. What cannot 
be denied, however, 1s that the vocabulary we use, and need to use, to describe 
our feelings in the cinema and when reading a novel is largely the same as that 
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with which we describe our feelings in real situations; and that is where the 
problem lies. 


THE GRAMMAR OF EMOTIONS: PRESENTATION, FEELING, COMMENTING 


At this stage we might simply say: ‘This language-game is played.” And we might 
compare this game to some others that are played, such as the use of ‘deep’ in ‘a 
deep well’, ‘a deep sound’ and ‘a deep sorrow’, and various other examples of 
‘secondary sense’ given by Wittgenstein and others.° Following this line, we 
might conclude that the uses of ‘fear’, ‘pity’ and the rest in the case of fiction are 
derivative or secondary, the primary uses being those in which ‘real’ beliefs 
are present. 

But which, after all, are the primary uses? Our first induction into the 
language-game of emotions is what I shall call presentational. A child, presented 
with a story, a picture-book, a film or an event in real life, is invited, by means of 
suitable sounds, words or gestures to respond in appropriate ways to what is 
presented. These responses are, or develop into, expressions of feelings that the 
child is capable of having.’ At this stage the distinction between fact and fiction 
does not intrude; the child merely follows its nature in responding suitably to 
what is presented. Only later can it think about facts as distinct from 
presentations, and only then do the ideas of true and false, fact and fiction, begin 
to make sense. The change is gradual: children at a pantomime who participate in 
the action may still be on the way to a secure grasp of these distinctions. 

As concepts are extended, new ways of feeling become possible. One such way 
is non-presentational. The child is now able to have feelings about what may happen 
tomorrow, for example, merely on learning that ıt may happen and without any 
presentation beyond that. The concepts and feelings have been emancipated, so to 
speak, from their presentational roots. 

Another development is the commenting, as opposed to the expressive, use of 
this language. Such words as ‘pity’ and ‘fear’ are used, as I said, to express feelings 
that we experience, first with, and later also without, suitable presentations. But 
then, later again, comes a use that 1s detached from the experience of feelings. In 
a letter saying ‘J regret to inform you that the book is out of print’, the word 
‘regret’ 1s not there to tell me how the writer is or was feeling, but to let me know, 
by way of courtesy, that he is aware that I may be disappointed. Again, if I say I 
am angry about what the government is doing, this may mean, not that I 
experienced a feeling, but that I regard what they are doing as offensive. If I say I 
am sad about the state of education today, this is not to let my hearers know J am 
feeling miserable, but to give my opinion about the state of education today. Such 
expressions are used to comment on facts outside the speaker or writer and not to 
describe how he is feeling. 

Now 1n such cases we must believe in the existence of the relevant facts—that 
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the book is out of print, that the government has done the thing I am angry about, 
etc. The use of such statements is to comment on those facts; and this 
presupposes that one takes them to be facts. The belief condition is therefore 
essential to such statements. 

There are also ‘mixed’ cases, in which the experiential and commenting 
functions coexist or succeed one another. When I heard what the government is 
doing, it ‘made me boil’. In this case my statement may serve both to report what 
I felt and to make a comment on the external fact. Later my feeling may subside 
(I no longer ‘boil’), but I might still say I am angry about what they were doing. 
And later still the feeling may return. Whether it does so might depend on how 
vividly the fact enters my consciousness—on the quality of its presentation. To 
take another example, a smoker may fear the results of his habit in a purely 
‘commenting’ sense (he knows that smoking is dangerous); but that fear may 
become strongly experiential when anti-smoking publicity is presented to him. 

The commenting use of emotion language is a natural and convenient 
extension of the experiential one. ‘Anger’, ‘sadness’ and the rest are what we call 
the feelings we experience in certain kinds of situations, and hence these words 
are convenient to indicate that one takes a situation fo be of a particular kind, even 
when no feelings are being experienced. Thus, when I say ‘I am angry about X’, I 
may be doing one or two things. I am certainly stating that I regard X as being a 
situation for which anger is appropriate, but I may also be expressing a feeling that 
X arouses in me. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PRESENTATION 


I have distinguished three phases of emotion and emotion language. 
Corresponding to these, one might define pity, for example, in three different 


ways: 


1. Pity is a feeling we experience when suffering is presented to us. 
(Presentation and feeling are necessary, but belief is not.) 

2. Pity is a feeling we experience when we believe someone is suffering, 
(Feeling and belief are necessary but presentation is not.) 

3. ‘Pity’ is the word we use when commenting on the suffering of others. 
(Neither expenence nor presentation are necessary; only belief remains.) 


Now uf we regard (3) as the normal case, then the language with which we 
describe our responses to works of fiction will seem derivative and perhaps even, 
as Radford has claimed, incoherent. But this is not so if we approach the matter 
from the point of view of the original, presentational phase, as described in (1). 

The presentational phase is not superseded by the later, more sophisticated 
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phases; it remains part of the whole language-game of emotions. To illustrate this, 
let us consider cases other than the one at issue. 

Pride is an emotion that is obviously connected with suitable beliefs. Suppose 
I am told I have passed an exam with distinction. This would be a suitable reason 
for pride, and the pride would be strictly dependent on the belief that I did well. 
Other cases of pride, however, are not like this: they are presentational. Attending 
the degree ceremony of my university may give me a feeling of pride, but must 
there be a suitable belief? Of course, I must believe that this is indeed my 
university. I must also be free of certain negative beliefs, such as that the 
university’s activities are shameful or futile. But I need not have the positive 
beliefs that are typical for pride, such as that the university has done particularly 
well. (The same is true of pride in one’s country or one’s children, but the role of 
presentation may be less important here.) 

It is characteristic of presentational feelings that (i) they are concurrent with 
the corresponding presentation, and (ii) they depend on the quality of that 
presentation. Thus (i) the pride that I felt during the ceremony did not continue 
after it (though sometimes there is an ‘after-glow’, or we take pleasure in the 
memory, etc.); and (ii) I might not have felt it at all if the ceremony had been less 
impressive. In the case of the exam, by contrast, my pride does not last only 
during the presentation of the news, nor does it depend on the quality of that 
presentation. (A typewritten slip would do just as well as a gold-lettered 
certificate.) 

So far I have used ‘presentational’ in the sense of having something presented 
to one. But it may also be understood in the sense of being present in a particular 
situation; and here again the quality of the experience may be what determines 
one’s feeling, rather than a suitable belief. This is so, for example, in cases of fear 
when standing on a ladder. Must such a person believe he is in danger of falling? 
-He may know perfectly well that the ladder is safe, and his position less 
dangerous than when crossing the road or driving a car. The fear is, in that sense, 
presentational and the absence of a suitable belief does not render it unintelligible 
(though it might be described as irrational). 


PRESENTATION IN HISTORY AND IN FICTION 


Let us retum to the question of fiction, approaching it by way of a factual 
discourse—that of history. Consider the fact that King Harold was shot in the eye 
at the Battle of Hastings. Does this make you feel sad or sorry? Such a remote 
event might even be treated as an object of humour (1066 and all that). Yet one 
could well be moved and deeply moved, to pity by it, given a suitable 
presentation, such as a vivid narrative or film. What matters, again, 1s the quality 
of presentation and not the mere telling of what happened.’ 

Again, because of the importance of presentation, we can, in the case of history 
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no less than in that of fiction, feel suspense about an outcome that is already 
known. This might be so in reading a narrative about King Harold, for example, 
no less than in the case of Romeo and Juliet, mentioned earlier.’ 

With some presentations, such as drama documentaries, ıt may be hard to 
distinguish between fact and fiction, either because of insufficient knowledge or 
because the distinction is inherently unclear. In such cases we may move between 
belief and disbelief, but with little difference in our feelings. The same is true in 
the case of historical novels. Reading the account of a court case in A Passage to 
India, I am moved by the predicament of the defendant. I assume the account is 
based on fact, but later I learn that artistic licence intervened to a considerable 
extent. Does this mean that if I read ıt again, I must be moved less or not at all? 
This might happen if I found the presentation less absorbing than before, but 
otherwise my feelings might be much the same as before. In such cases the 
presentation is what matters, and the belief condition moves into the background. 

Presentational quality is connected.with ‘suspension of disbelief’. This idea, as 
I said earlier, is not acceptable if it means that, while in the theatre, we believe 
fictional objects to be real. The word ‘suspend’ does, however, express something 
that happens to us in the theatre or when absorbed in 2 novel. What is suspended 
in these cases 1s our sense of reality concerning the world outside the fiction. The 
change is experiential and not epistemic. We become absorbed in the fictional 
representation, our attention 1s occupied by it, we ‘forget’ the existence of the real 
world. 

The word ‘forget’ has an epistemic and a non-epistemic sense. In the former, it 
is correlative with knowledge: if one has forgotten that p, one no longer knows 
that p. In this sense the spectator in the theatre has not forgotten that p. But 
‘forget’ 1s also used in a non-epistemic, experiential sense, as when we speak of 
forgetting where we are, being oblivious to anything other than the play, escaping 
from the real world and so on. 

The suspension of the sense of reality is not peculiar to our encounters with 
works of fiction. It is also charactenstic of play of various kinds; and play, as 
J. Huizinga argued in Homo Ludens, is a pervasive feature of human life. Huizinga 
drew attention to the play-element in diverse activities, including war, business, 
ritual, the law and the arts. In the case of business, to take one example, the 
acquisition of money, the achievement of record sales figures and the aim of 
winning against one’s competitors are often pursued in the spirit of a game rather 
than for the sake of ‘real’ benefits. 

The playing of games involves the suspension of the sense of reality in more 
than one way. Children spend much time in games of make-believe in which the 
real world 1s ‘forgotten’; and similar make-believe takes place in imaginary 
fantasies, both in adults and in children. Another kind of make-believe occurs in 
playing games with rules for winning and losing, such as football and Monopoly. 
Here an arbitrary, invented aim 1s treated as if it were objective-—as if it ‘really 
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mattered’ whether one scored more points than one’s opponent. Such games are 
sometimes made up on the spur of the moment—by people playing ball on a 
beach, for example. In all these cases our emotions are engaged in a make-believe 
world, one that we can enter and leave at will.” 


CONCLUSION 


I began by rejecting two kinds of solution of the paradox about fiction and feeling. 
What I have put in their place is not another solution, but a description of the 
wider conceptual and psychological geography, in the light of which these 
feelings might appear less paradoxical. My approach has been similar to that 
recommended by Wittgenstein with regard to a related question in aesthetics: 


Don’t take it as a matter of course, but as a remarkable fact, that pictures and fictitious 
Narratives give us pleasure, occupy our minds. 
(‘Don’t take it 2s a matter of course’—this means: find it surprising, like other 


things that disturb you. Then the problematic aspect will disappear, by your accepting 
this fact as you accept the other.) (PI $a4) 


Oswald Hanfling, Faculty of Arts, The Open University, Walton Hall, Milton Keynes MK7 
6AA, UK. 


NOTES 


1 Kendall Walton, ‘Fearing Fictions’, Journal of 


ta 


Philosophy, Vol. 75 (1978); also Mimesis as 
Make-Believe (Cambndge, Mass.: Harvard 
U. P., 1990), secon 5.2. The same example ts 
discussed by Nod] Carroll in The Philosophy of 
Horror (London. Routledge, 1990). 

‘(T]he feelings of the passions are very different 
when excited by poetical fictions ...A 
passion, which ıs disagreeable in real life, may 
afford the highest entertanment in a tragedy’ 
(Hume, Treatise, ed. Selby-Bigge, p 631) 

My treatment of this matter corresponds to 
Radford’s ‘sixth solution’, In his ingenious paper 
Radford rejected sux ‘solutions’ to the problem 
he had set humself, How can we be moved by 
the fate of Anna Karenina?’ (Proc. Arist. Soc. 
Suppl, Vol 49, 1975). But his rejection of the 
sixth u unsatisfactory He chums that ‘when, as 
we say, Mercutio’s death moves us, it appears to 
do so ın very much the same way as the 
unnecessary death ofa [real] young man’ (p 76). 


But what is meant here by ‘very much the same 
way’? Radford draws attention to a number of 
differences between feelings in the real and 
fictional cases (similar to those I have men- 
tioned), but he conchides that, nevertheless, ‘a 
similarity exists’ (p. 77). It appears that the 
feelings are, as I have argued, similar in some 
ways but different in others. But why, in that 
case, should the ‘sixth solution’ be rejected? 
The point of it is, precisely, that there are these 
differences Merely to point out, as Radford 
does (p. 75), that we are moved in both cases, is 
not enough, We are moved in different ways by 
different things, and this us so in the case of fact 
versus fiction, as elsewhere 

Compare Berkeley’s dictum that ‘an idea can 
be like nothing but an idea’ (PHK 8), and 
Goodman's claim, m The Languages of Art, that 
‘a Constable painong of Marlborough Castle us 
more like any other picture than it is like the 
Castle’. 
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5 See Philosophical Investigations, 654—655. * An example used by Radford was that of seemg 
é See O. Hanfling, “I heard a plaintrve melody”’, 2 chip from the newsreel of President 


in A. P Griffiths (ed.), The Wutgenstein Centen- 
ary Essays (Cambridge: Cambridge U. P, 1991). 
The example ‘deep’ ıs from The Blue end Brown 
Books, 137. 

The process is simular to that described by 
Wittgenstein in connection with pain [‘they 
teach the child 2 new pain-behamiour’ (PI 
244)], except that m the case of pain there is a 
pre-verbal phase—‘the primitrve, natural 
expression of the sensation’ 

The importance of presentational quality to 
works of ficuon seems to have been denied by 
Aristotle. ‘The plot must be so structured, even 
without the benefit of any visual effect, that the 
one who 1s hearing the events unroll shudders 
with fear and feels pity at what happens. which 
is what one would expenence on hearing the 
plot of the Oedipus’ [Poetus, Chap 14, trans. 
G F Else (Michigan, 1967)] Did Anstotle 
think that one would be moved by a mere 
statement of the plot, regardless of the quality 


Kennedy’s assassination, which ‘may elicit the 
response “Don’t let him get killed”? He used 
this example to make a contrat with the case of 
fiction In the Kennedy case, he said, ‘we realise 


‘that our response 1s silly, is incompatible with 


our knowledge that he us dead? (“How Can We 
Be Moved .?”,p 80) But ıs it silly? It is no 
more and no less silly than our response in the 
case of Romeo and Jultet or the fear that one 
feels when standing on a ladder that one knows 
to be safe. In all of these cases the emotions are 
presentational what matters, what makes them 
normal and mtelligible, 1s presentation and not 
knowledge 

In The Quest for Meaning (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1987) I argue that the human propensity for 
play 1s umportant in the quest for a ‘meaning of 
life’. 


of the telling or performance? This would be a 
strange view 


I am grateful to John Hyman and Peter Hacker for 
comments on earlier drafts. 
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ON SCORES AND WORKS OF MUSIC: 
INTERPRETATION AND IDENTITY 
Bengt Edlund 


ACCORDING TO a predominant view in contemporary aesthetics, a musical work is 
regarded as something like the class of performances that conform to a certain 
score.! This notion, it seems, complies with at least three requirements of a 
satisfactory ontology of works of music.* Thus, although a Beethoven manuscript 
would command a very high price, as a physical object ıt is not very interesting from 
a musical point of view. (It may, of course, have value for a collector, or sentimental 
value, and it is indispensable as a source, but unlike a van Gogh painting it has no 
musical value that any uncorrupted copy of it does not have as well.) Beethoven 
scores in general, on the other hand, are musically important because they are 
records of compositions and because they may give rise to performances. Further, 
the association of the score with its performances has the effect that the focus of 
interest is shifted from signs on paper to the realm of sound events. This is certainly 
a step in the right direction, since, ignoring certain varieties of esoteric music, an 
association with sound appears to be necessary.’ Finally, and perhaps most 
importantly, the reference to a class of performances amounts to conceding, albeit 
by implication, the need in music ontology to take account of interpretation. A work 
of music must have some musical properties, and scores, unless somehow 
interpreted, are devoid of such. 

Nevertheless, this current idea as to the nature of musical works is deeply 
problematic. It seems that an unreasonably heavy burden is placed upon notation 
when it is used to guarantee correspondence between the score and the 
performances, and to secure the required identity between the performances that 
are to make up a certain work It also appears that this use of notation entails 
some serious mistakes as to the purpose and nature of musical notation. 

For fear of getting too mentalistic, or due to ambitions to exhibit an elegant 
and economic argumentation, the amount of interpretation (and thence of 
musical properties) actually allowed to enter into the interpretative process, and 
thus into the performances making up the work of music, is disappointingly 
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small. This in fact turns out to be quite a well-advised, indeed necessary, 
restraint, since if interpretation in the ordinary, comprehensive musical sense 
were allowed, the identity necessary to constitute the work (as conceived in this 
kind of ontology) would be endangered. But this indicates that the concept of 
‘identity’ used in these attempts to formulate the ontology of musical works is 
unduly impoverished from a musical point of view. It has more to do with 
‘identification’ than with the essence of the music involved. 

The most discussed and also the most influential version of the 
score/performance notion of the ontology of musical works is no doubt the one 
advanced by Nelson Goodman. According to his account, paintings are 
‘autographic’, and works of music, since they are recorded by means of a 
notational system, are ‘allographic’. Further: ‘In music, the work is the class of 
performances compliant with a character’ [=score].‘ In order to understand this 
properly it is necessary to recall the specific meaning that Goodman’s theory gives 
to the terms ‘score’, ‘notation’, and ‘performance’. 

Within Western standard musical notation it is only the subsystems referring to 
pitch and duration that qualify as ‘notational’, i.e. it is only these inscriptions that 
satisfy the syntactic and semantic critena that Goodman propounds. Only these 
signs have sufficient rigour and precision to define structure, and consequently 
‘scores’ are exclusively made up of such signs. It ıs the inscriptions referring to 
pitch and duration that must necessarily and with no exception or deviation be 
respected in order to produce a ‘performance’ that exemplifies the work, and 
there are no ‘performances’ but such strictly exemplificatory ones.’ This implies 
that what a ‘score’ defines, and thereby distinguishes as the work in question, is a 
pitch/time structure. 

Other inscriptions found in actual scores, for instance those that refer to 
dynamics, are imprecise and therefore not ‘notational’. Such signs are not 
definitive of musical ‘works and do not belong to ‘scores’; and they need not 
necessarily be respected to generate those ‘performances’ that, as a class, make up 
a certain work of music. 

This article aims at showing that Goodman’s ontology of the musical work 1s 
untenable; the role of notation in his theory is musically counterintuitive, and so 
are several of the consequences of his line of reasoning. It will become evident, 
however, that the core of my concern is that the preoccupation with notation and 
pitch/time structure—{seemingly) positive matters—conceals more important 
issues. So whereas ıt appears that Goodman merely accounts for a set of identity 
(or rather identification) conditions with respect to performances of a certain 
composition, I will plead for a musically comprehensive approach including those 
essential constitutive traits that make up musical works as the kind of things we 
have in our minds.® 
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Besides being an exaggeration, it amounts to introducing an alien principle to 
state that the ‘primary purpose’ of the ‘notational’ subsystems found in actual 
musical notation is to make ‘possible recovery of score from performance’ and to 
‘ensure identity of work from performance to performance’? It is true that 
standard musical notation has been used prescriptively by composers. But in 
order for notation to work as a key concept in defining what a work of music is, 
the crucial and unexceptional correspondence between score and performance 
must be maintained by a very strong normative authority on the part of scores and 
a complementary, very loyal attitude on the part of musicians, and this has not 
always been the case. Composers have sometimes been quite permissive, and 
current practice has sometimes given performers (or the musicians have given 
themselves) the right to deviate from the scores. 

Apart from such tendencies, one must take account of the quite evident fact 
that not all details and aspects of compositions are equally important. Whether 
considered artistically or with regard to their actual pertinence for the correct 
exemplification/identification of a certain musical work, the exact reading of 
some details in scores is immaterial.* The difference between absolutely vital and 
not so important inscnptions is not congruent with the distinction made by 
Goodman between ‘notational’ and ‘non-notational’ signs: whether symbols in 
scores are musically and ontologically vital is not dependent upon their precision 
of reference. Approximate dynamic marks, for instance, may very well be 
constitutive for a work, while certain signs exactly prescribing pitches or 
durational proportions are not. While Goodman for his purposes has to 
‘categorically require full compliance with the specifications’,? neither musical 
reflection nor musical tradition demands quite that much. 

One may think that what Goodman wants to capture with his distinction is the 
difference between ‘structural’ signs, that only composers are entitled to inscribe 
and that musicians are obliged to observe, and ‘interpretative’ signs, that specify 
how the players are to render the structure, and that are less binding since they 
may be considered to be inscribed by the composer as interpreter—a difference 
that may appeal to those involved in practical interpretative work.” But 
Goodman’s distinction between ‘notational’ and ‘non-notational’ signs is not 
congruent with these two categories either. Musical structure must in principle 
be taken to include more than just the ‘notational’ pitch/time structure, and 
inexact ‘non-notational’ dynamic signs may thus crucially contribute to defining 
the compositional structure while, say, notated rhythms sometimes appear to 
commend transient inflections of performance. 

William E. Webster has shown that not even the ‘notational’ systems within 
standard musical notation fulfil the criteria of watertight reference advanced by 
Goodman." But to construct enharmonic or rhythmic dilemmas is to miss the 
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point—it seems that the deficiency goes deeper than such annoying 
shortcomings. Goodman’s theory unfortunately deals with notation as a sequence 
of discrete marks. Though notation may look atomic, music is certainly not since 
it is essentially made up of relationships between sound events. 

Considering piano scores—there 1s no need to go into niceties of intonation to 
make the point—this means that, contrary to what Goodman states, ‘the 
characters for c-sharp, d-flat’ are patently non-redundant though the ‘same 
sound-events comply’ with them.’? Even worse, also the seemingly 
non-redundant character of, say, c(-natural) turns out to be quite ambiguous. To 
understand this, it is necessary to reconsider the semantic aspect of the 
‘notational’ system refernng to the pitch domain. Jointly these characters do not 
denote frequencies of sound events but tonal positions that build up musical 
relationships and Gestalts, patterns that are mediated from composer to musicians, 
and from musicians to listeners by means of deeply ingrained conceptualizations. 

Thus, in a consequential notation the character Cy is chosen for good reasons 
- and can very seldom be exchanged for Dj: these inscriptions do not denote the 
same musical entity, and what they denote cannot be abstracted from the musical 
context. And C as tonic is a world apart from C as leading note to Dy. The interval 
E/G, for further instance, may emerge as the upper third of a C-major triad or as 
the lower third of an E-minor triad; ıt may top an Archord or it may be part of an 
ambiguous diminished seventh harmony. If this view is accepted, ıt becomes a 
matter of much less concern (for musical ontology, not for music teachers) 
whether the pitches actually played comply exactly with the pitch symbols or not, 
and whether the compliance classes intersect, violating the requirement of 
semantic disjointness, when intonation is free. What matters (at least within tonal 
music) is how the tones are apprehended as musical, phenomenal entities; 
whether, say, an Fs in a C-major context is rendered so as to tonicize G and not 
so as to imply a fall‘down to F, which would be a proper thing to do for a G}. 
Correct musical spelling is replete with meanings, and it cannot be simplified 
without loss of or destruction of information. Turning to the subsystem of 
durational notation and to the domain of musical time (much ontologically 
undesirable intersection of compliants is obviously going on here), even on 
pianos the same picture emerges. Individually (1.e. when read in relation to the 
immediately surrounding signs) every note value represents a certain quite 
strictly defined durational proportion, but jointly their musical significance, as 
well as the diverse actual qualities of rhythmic diction in performance, stems 
from other sources, such as the pace of the music, the character of the motion, 
the metric position, and the rhythmic grouping. Considering, for instance, the 
sequence j) |J, it makes a great difference if the eighth-note is taken for, rendered 
as, and heard as an afterbeat or an upbeat 

In Goodman’s theory full compliance with the characters of the ‘notational’ 
subsystems of notation is necessary, otherwise ‘all assurance of work-preservation 
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and score~preservation is lost’,” and ‘scores’ (pitch/time structures) cannot be 
recovered from performances. Keeping in mind that our understanding of music 
is not a matter of identification of atomic sound fragments but operates in terms 
of meaningful patterns, this view must be qualified. 

The importance of musical conceptualizations and particularly the effects of 
categorical perception™ are understated in a notation-based view such as 
Goodman’s. If musically literate listeners are able to write down the music 
correctly after hearing it—and often they can—this is not so much due to total 
lack of deviations from the score or to neat semantic disjointness of the signals 
but to the fact that the listeners are assisted by the musical context and to the fact 
that a number of concepts basic to notation are shared by composer, listener—and 
performer. Thus, even if a performance in some important respect happens to be 
unusual, atypical, or indeed downright wrong, a clever listener, wanting to 
understand the music, might still hear the music correctly. The context and the 
pertinent concepts will organize the situation, and the proper sequence of signs 
will be selected as the only possible or reasonable notation. It should be observed 
that it is important that the player takes part in this communication by means of 
shared ideas, since he or she is likely to respond to the notated configurations in 
certain specific ways that may supply the listeners with cues guiding their 
apprehension—a kind of ‘categorical production’.” 

It also sometimes happens that highly competent listeners, having heard 
impeccable performances, come up with discrepancies when writing the music 
down-——discrepancies that are indicative not of mistakes but of genuine and 
meaningful structural alternatives. Thus a listener might have introduced, 
omitted, anticipated, or postponed a modulation, a fact that is likely to bring 
some non-trivial deviation in the pitch notation as compared to the original 
score. Generally speaking, it seems that such ‘discrepancies’ as regards musical 
perspective are rather the rule—only seldom are they gross enough to produce 
deviations in notation that manifestly disagree with a given pitch/time structure. 
After all, what any good listener hears is a phenomenal musical structure, 
abounding with relationships and ambiguities that notation (its ‘non-notational’ 
elements included) is not suited to express. And what else than a phenomenal 
structure is the composer striving to record by means of an imperfect 
prescriptive notation? It appears, then, that the understanding actually exhibited 
in successful music dictation is a rather shallow one, and that the concordance 
as to the pitch/time symbols may often obscure disagreements with regard to 
the relationships inherent in these elements when heard synthetically by 
musical minds, relationships that make up the core of a musical work as 
experienced. 

Goodman has nothing to say about the characters in musical notation that refer 
to metre (time signatures, barlines, beams), and yet they appear to be critical for 
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his notion of the identity of the musical work. Their signification is in fact quite 
intricate. 

Time signatures and barlines most often just confirm a hierarchy of accents 
that is inherent in the pitch/time structure when apprehended, or interpreted, by 
a competent person, and thus they represent inferences drawn from a musically 
inclusive phenomenal structure. Sometimes, however, these signs indicate a 
metric organization that specifies or contradicts the inherent metre, and when 
such cases are at hand, the notated metre is all but redundant: it has in fact a very 
strong, indeed absolute, normative authority. Turning to performance, the picture 
becomes even more complex. Sometimes metric signs do not seem to demand 
anything at all; sometimes they invite or urge the player to act. But it is not at all 
clear what to do—the nature as well as the proper degree of the compliants to 
these signs are (within reasonable limits) left to the musicians’ discretion as long 
as the result sounds right. The metre may in fact be reflected in performance in 
several ways that can also be variously combined: as patterns of stress, onset 
timing, and articulation.‘ 

Lacking definite reference with respect to the sound domain, the system of 
metric signs does not qualify as ‘notational’ in Goodman’s sense, and yet these 
signs, evoking quite definite concepts, may stand for essential structural 
properties: properties that can be indicated in this way only, that must be 
mediated in performance, and that have to be correctly notated when recovering 
the score. Thus, when, for instance, the inherent metre is ambiguous, the metre 
must (in normal cases) be clarified according to the metric notation when the 
music ıs performed. If in such cases the metric signs are violated or neglected 
(perhaps by just happening to play ‘over the edge’ compliants), the change in 
musical character can be immense to the point of effecting a total change of 
identity. It might acttially be quite difficult to recognize a potentially ambiguous 
passage if it is played in an alienating metric guise, and the score (taken here to 
include a correct metric notation) would hardly be recoverable from such a 
performance. 

Examples 1 x/a/b (see end) make this point clear. The pitch/time structure in 
Example 1x is inherently ambiguous, a situation that may be clarified by two 
different performances corresponding to the notations in Examples 1a and 1b, in 
which the ambiguity is done away with by normative metric signs. ‘Performance 
a’, whatever its actual properties, complies with Example 1a, whereas 
‘performance b’ does not—it is in fact not allowed as a performance of it—and 
Example 1a, the tune Bach wrote, cannot be recovered from ‘performance b’. 
Structurally and ontologically essential properties may thus reside in inscriptions 
that are not ‘notational’, and the identity between performances as well as the 
possibility of recovering scores from performances may be crucially dependent on 
traits that are genuinely interpretational. 
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To sum up the argument thus far, Goodman construes the ontology of works of 
music in a way that incorporates misunderstandings of the nature of musical 
notation as well as musically counterintuitive lines of reasoning. But an even 
more serious drawback, hinted at in the introduction, is the poverty of the 
concept of music that is employed to connect score and performances and a 
concomitant neglect of the true scope of musical interpretation.” Discussing the 
‘notationality’ of pitch and time notation, examples have been given showing 
alternative musical meanings of ‘the same’ sign, and the possibility of recovering 
scores from performances has turned out to be illusory, these insights throw 
doubts on the belief that compliant performances are musically identical, that 
they are identical in a way that permits us to lump them together in a class in 
order to define what 2 musical work is. How could they be identical if scores are 
inherently ambiguous and if the same performance can be heard differently? This 
will be even more evident if for a moment we consider interpretation as the 
activity that musicians devote themselves to. 

The very first bars from Alban Berg’s Piano Sonata op. 1 (c£. Example a, see 
end)? may serve to illustrate the scope of interpretational decisions. It would 
appear that the musical consequences of such choices on the part of the 
interpreter might range from minute divergencies to crucial differences in form, 
all with concomitant changes in content. 

A reasoned attitude to notation entails among other things judgement of 
passages in which signs seem to be absent. Does the extended slur preclude 
separate articulation of the two falling thirds in the upper voice ın m. 1? Such 
thirds appear later in the sonata, and are then marked by articulation slurs. On the 
other hand, bringing out and separating these sighing thirds from each other 
might conceal-the motivic relationship between m. 1 and the melodic shape that 
resumes the musical process in m. 3 (cf y and y’). 

In m. 2 it is possible to project in the middle voice a poignant repeated motif 
featuring a dotted falling semitone. This can be done both in concurrence with 
and at the expense of the vanishing upper line melody actually a rhythmic 
atigmentation of this same motif (cf. z' and z). 

It is essential that the proportional exactness of durational notation does not 
prevent a rhythmic diction that conveys musical content. Thus the dotted rhythm 
of the active and yet poignant rising fanfare opening the sonata cannot be played 
in the same way as the dotted rhythms of the desolated inner-voice sighing motifs 
in m. a (cf. x and z’). 

If the interpreter so wants, he or she can apprehend the left hand rising dotted 
figure in m. 3, featuring perfect fifth and fourth, as a calm and resigned, literally 
and metaphorically transfigured, answer to the initial dissonant and distorted 
right hand gesture, and try to project this connection in the performance (cf. x 
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and x').”? Finally, the first three bars might either be smoothly attached to the rest 
of the sonata or be rendered so as to stand out in their own right. If this fragment 
is given a self-contained melodic declamation, and if the retard ıs pronounced 
enough to create a decisive gap in the continuity, it will emerge as an ominous 
introduction to the sonata, or indeed as a summarizing motto for the music to 
come.” Thus, depending on the choice of the performer, one might say that we 
are confronted with two works, distinguished by an important formal difference: 
there is one Berg Sonata op. 1 with introduction and one without.” 


IV 

From a musical point of view it is extremely disappointing to associate the 
identity of the work with the ‘notational’ pitch/time structure. And the problem 
is not just that aspects like dynamics, tempo and metre are left out of account, 
though they are important or indeed sometimes crucial. The awkward thing is 
that notation, which is devoid of musical relationships, is assigned a decisive role 
in the ontology of the music work; the disappointment derives from the fact that 
when establishing criteria of identity we are given pitch/time basics instead of 
musical essentials. 

Goodman’s strategy is understandable and effective if the main issue of musical 
ontology were to prevent Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony from step-by-step 
deteriorating into Three Blind Mice.” A positive, minimal set of properties to be 
strictly observed is then what is needed. The notated pitch/time structure serves 
this purpose (fairly) well, and truly exemplificatory performances can be 
generated in order to constitute the work, being of course what these 
performances necessarily must have in common, viz. the pitch/time structure that 
makes the performances identical. 

Though sounds and performances are involved, the musical work has become 
ultimately identified with two aspects of its atomic graphic representation. And 
although required by the theory to complete the work, the class of conforming 
performances does not contribute anything of musical interest in Goodman’s 
ontology; these exemplifications just supply the sound that after all is felt to be 
necessary. Indeed, when it comes to the decisive core of this ontology of the 
musical work, the optimal situation would be to have a computer that could 
perform the ‘score’ correctly and another one that could recover it, or to let a 
computer check whether performances actually exhibit the perfect pitch/time 
identity stipulated to obtain between members of the class of instantiations that 
defines a certain work. Interpretation in anything but the most barren sense is 
absent from this ontology. 

But should not the ontology of the musical work be something less reductive; 
something more ambitious and musically illuminating? And should it not, in 
order not to arrive at counterintuitive conclusions, take account of musical 
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realities such as the fact that there is no music in the scores until they have been 
interpreted one way or the other, and the observation that actual performances 
tend not only to be different, but significantly different.” 


V 


To conclude this essay the outlines of another, musically informed ontology of 
the musical work will be briefly sketched. 

Composers produce (original) scores, and the signs in all uncorrupted 
scores—excepting signs that obviously and exclusively concern matters of 
execution—contribute towards defining or specifying a certain composition, but 
this specification is necessarily imperfect and incomplete in various important 
respects: musical relationships and functions, for instance, generally fall outside 
_ the notation. 

Scores, it seems, carry the imperative to be heard. (Normally this means that 
they must be played, but a competent musician might just read the score and hear 
the music inwardly without any acoustic representation.) A given score may thus 
give rise to performances, and given the authority it generally has and the respect 
that performers generally pay towards the various prescriptions it holds, these 
performances will tend to resemble each other to a high degree. But since 
interpretation is necessarily involved, this resemblance—undermined as it will 
inevitably be by crucial and meaningful musical differences—does not amount to 
identity, nor does it suffice as a basis for a strict definition of what 2 musical work 
is. 

What do the signs m scores refer to? It turns out that two levels of signification 
must be distinguished. As separate inscriptions they indicate sound events 
(acoustic or just imagined) and specify what properties these events should have. 
Apart from interpretative signs, this specification is clearly prescriptive and, 
ignoring the bewildering variety of the actual correlates in real musical 
renderings, also quite definite as far as pitch and durations are concerned, but less 
so with respect to the other aspects of the sound events. In addition, and in a less 
trivial, emphatically musical sense, the signs jointly refer to higher level musical 
relationships. This reference is not prescriptive and cannot be, since scores are 
fundamentally indeterminate or ambiguous in this respect, and since this kind of 
meaning is not explicit but implied and suggestive.™ In order to understand this 
phenomenal musical structure, interpretation 1s required, just as it is for any 
actual performance of music worth attending.” This kind of interpretative 
understanding is also needed if a listener is to grasp the musical relationships that 
are embodied within the sound events of a performance. 

It seems imperative that musical works should be musical in an emphatic sense 
and thus much richer in structure (and content) than they become when strict 
compliance to the ‘notational’ aspects of the score is demanded as a necessary and 
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sufficient condition for all performances that make up the work. When 
determining, or rather establishing, what a musical work is, we cannot abstain 
from the relationships that stem from the music as an interpreted phenomenon 
and that represent the core of the musical experience, and be content with just 
the fragmented sign-to-sound correspondences that remain when performances 
are reduced to the ‘identity’ they have in common. 

The work of music is therefore not something you establish by reduction, but 
something you approach through ever more comprehensive and significant 
syntheses based on your encounters with it in its various emanations. The two 
significantly different Berg sonatas op. 1 are thus no reason for ontological worry; 
they represent stages in the gradual discovery of this work taken in its full musical 
scope. In this non-reductive perspective an altogether different kind of identity 
emerges; what characterizes a musical work is not identity as a condition but 
identity as a result. An important consequence of this shift as regards the key 
concept of identity is that the identity of a work includes traits that derive from 
essential qualities that performances of the work do not have in common. 

To preclude all misunderstandings it should perhaps be explicitly stated that 
this view does not propose sensitivity to all musically relevant features as a 
criterion of identity for a musical work. Defining criteria are simply not involved 
when speaking of a work of music as something that emerges in the beholder’s 
mind as the essential residue of the various ways a composition has been 
rendered. 

This accretion view of the ontology of the musical work also explains how we 
in fact manage to discriminate good performances from bad ones (or fail to do 
so). A good performance is one in which several or many (but certainly not all) of 
the potential, aesthetically important musical points have been made; in a bad 
performance a significant number of these crucial facets of aesthetic interest are 
absent or.have been misrepresented. It goes without saying, and it agrees well 
with what we all know-—that it takes much experience to tell informed 
interpretation from shallow playing—that our minds to some extent are cluttered 
up by ideas deriving from imperfect interpretations, and that people who have 
heard very little of the relevant music are poor judges of artistic quality in 
interpretation.” 

As is so often the case, the misconception about music analysed in this essay is 
rooted in our predilection for notation and in our inclination to let ıt stand for the 
real thing—Goodman in fact associates the musical work with the imperfect and 
incomplete written record of it. Let us instead regard the composer’s imagination 
of the music and the listeners’ (or the performer’s) experience of it as the two 
ends of an hour-glass. The music must pass through the narrow funnel of 
notation, but how wrong and degrading it is to make this state of transition, this 
precarious passage between life and rebirth, the ground of what a musical work is. 





Ex 1a BWV 903 
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NOTES 


Thuis idea is, for instance, expounded in Nelson 
Goodman’s influennal and much discussed 
book Languages of Art (Indianapolis Bobbs- 
Mernill, 1968). 

There is much music that should not be 
categorized as music works, however (cf Zofia 
Lissa, ‘Uber das Wesen des Munkwerkes’, Die 
Musikforschung, Vol. 21, 1968, pp. 157—182) It 
would be fatal for any ontology of music to mx 
up, say, Beethoven sonatas, jarr jam-ecssions, 
garochn playing, and Eskimo songs of insult, 
and due to historic changes, qualificanons 
must be introduced even within specific 
tradinons and genres This essay, and also 
generally the wmtngs to which it refers, 1s 
concerned with instrumental art music from 
the last few centuries, wnten down im 
standard musical notation. 

This is not to say that music ts only 2 matter of 
the audible There are residual qualities ın the 
scores—things that can be seen but not heard. 
And if the performer is asmgned an aesthetic 
status on a par with that of the listener (which 
seems reasonable), 2 host of further propertes 
emerge that the listener knows nothing about, 
cf. Bengt Edlund, “Ways of Musicmaking 
Musical Ontology at Your Fingertps’ 
(unpublished). 

Goodman, Languages of Art, p. 210. 


5 Jerrold Levinson avoids this truly exclusive 


sense of ‘performance’ by stipulatmg a 
distincnon between exemplifications that must 
conform perfectly to the score and per 
formances that may contain deviations from ıt 
and that thus represent the far more common 
case, As for the rest, Levinson individustes, and 
gives a richer identity to, musical works by 
taking account of various contingent facts, such 
as musico-historical context and medium of 
performance, and adding them to the 
pitch/ume structure—an effort thar is different 
from and yet, with respect to tts general am, 
consonant with the one that will be pursued 


m 


= ~= 


here. Cf Jerrold Levinson ‘What 2 Musical 
Work Is’, The Journal of Philsophy, Vol. 77, 1980, 
pp 5-28. Por Kendall L. Walton performance 
mistakes give rise to bad performances—-the 
pitch/ume pattern specified by the score has 
been deviated from, and this necessarily harms 
the musical relanonships that the musician 
wants to display Cf Kendall L. Walton, ‘The 
Presentation and Portrayal of Sound Patterns’, 
In Theory Only, Vol. a, 1977, pp. 11-12, 3-16. 
This means that two different ontological 
problems and two kinds of ‘identity’ are 
Goodman’s ontology of the musical work (as 
he has chosen to deal with the problem), 
nothing prevents Goodman having sympathy 
for a more inclusrve musical ontology. His 
Toentioning of ‘tempo specifications’ as ‘dir- 
ections whose observance or nonobservance 
affects the quality of the work’ [not just the 
quality of the performance] might be taken to 
indicate this; Goodman, Languages of Art, p. 185. 
Goodman, Languages of Art, p. 183. 

Indeed, though convention makes (especially) 
pitch and ume imscmptons m scores non- 
negotiable regardless of why the composer 
wrote them down as he did, one may proceed 
one step further and suggest that there are 
passages in compositions that, notwithstanding 
their seemingly positive and intentional 
framing ın the score, actually contain more 
than one element of arbitranness—some traits 
even in masterpieces may have been decided by 
the tossing of a coin. 

Goodman, Languages of Art, p. 187. 

It appears that Goodman may have had some 
association between ‘interpretative’ and 
‘non-notanonal’ signs in mind: ‘tempo 
specifications cannot be integral parts of the 
defining score, but are rather auniliary 
directions whose observance or nonobservance 
affects the quality of the work but not the 


identity’ (Goodman, Languages of Art, p. 185). 
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While imprecise tempo undicanons (or exact 
metronome figures) are often (correctly or 
mistakenly) regarded as ‘interpretative’, It 
should be pointed out, however, that the effect 
of tempo choice may sometumes be radical to 
the point of altering the identity of the work If 
two tempos (not necessarily very different in 
terms of speed) happen to suggest doubled or 
halved primary pulse rates, this difference in 
metric framework will, when projected onto 
the music, produce substanually different 
rhythms configurations. The distinction 
between ‘structural’ and ‘interpretative’ signs 1s 
advanced and discussed at some length in 
Bengt Edlund, ‘Sonate, que te faise? Towards a 
Theory of Interpretaton’ (forthcoming m 
Journal of Aesthetsc Education). 

Willam E Webster, ‘Music Is Not a 
“Notational System”, Journal of Aesthetic: and 
Ant Criticism, Vol. 29, 1970/71, pp 489-497 and 
‘A Theory of the Compositional Work of 
Music’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Crtici, Vol 
33, 1974/75, Pp- 59-66. 


2 Goodman, Languages of Art, p 181. 


G 


È 


Goodman, Languages of Art, p 187. 

Enc F Clarke, ‘Categoncal Rhythm Per- 
ception. An Ecological Perspective’ in Alf 
Gabrelsson (ed.), Action and Perception in 
Rhythm and Musk (Stockholm. Royal Swedish 
Academy of Music, 1987), No. 55, pp. 19-33. 
In addition to certain more or less chrono- 
metrically accurate (and possibly ‘intersecting’) 
inter-onset duration characteristics, the 
notanon J. $ J may release intensity and 
articulation properues that help to distinguish 
it from the notation J} J. 

Cf. John Sloboda, ‘The Communicaton of 
Musical Metre in Piano Performance’, 
Quarterly Joumal of Experimental Psychotogy, Vol 
35A, 1983, pp. 337-396, and Bengt Edlund, 
‘The Tyranny of the Bar-lines. Encoding 
Notater Metre in Performance’ in A. Poberg a 
al. (eds), Proceedings of the Stockholm Music 
Acoustics Conference 1993 (Stockholm: Royal 
Swedish Academy of Music, 1994), No. 79, pp. 
84-88 and ‘Making Metre Evident. On the 
Phying of an Ambiguous Bach Melody’ 
(forthcoming in Musikpsycholagie). 
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Tts, however, a fundamental tenet in our 


understanding of performing arts that a 
composition is essentially subject to 
interpretation’, cf. Stefano Predelli, ‘Against 
Musical Platonism’, The British Journal of 
Aesthetics, Vol. 35, 1995, p. 346. Or, citing 
Kendall L. Walton again ("The Presentation and 
Portrayal of Sound Patterns’, p. 11), ‘A 
performance not only presents a pattern 
[specified by the score], but portrays rt in a 
certain light. It interprets, parses, organizes, the 
pattern in some way or other, as well as 
indicating what it is. And how a pattern is 
portrayed and interpreted, as well as what it is, 
is musically significant’. Walton’s views are 
largely consonant with my own, though his 
idea (p. 15) of the music work as a hierarchy of 
Schenkenan levels portraying each other all the 
way up to the surface (the score) and then to 
the performance that in tum miterprets the 
score seems superfluous and questionable. 
musical structure, and Schenkenan analyms is 
perhaps not that basic to all musically 
enlightening interpretation. C£ Bengt Edhind, 
‘Music at the Analysts Couch and at the 
Musicians Stand’ (unpublished). 

Editon Universal, Wien. 

To let this motvic resolution emerge in the 
very beginning of the sonata makes sense 
because the work ends quite demonstratively 
with this dissonant fanfare motif, repeated in 
now being soothed by the third D/F# (ako 
appearing m m. 3) heard in ever lower 
registers. 

For evident reasons this way of playing cannot 
be used when the exposition of the sonata is 
repeated—-the gap would have no meaning, 
and the effect of the similar transition to the 
development section would be destroyed. 
This somewhat drastc conclusion 1s 
provisional and will soon be adjusted. 
Goodman, Languages of Art, p. 187. 

It seerns that a musically inclusive conception 
of the musical work also leads to more 
interesting and productive further questions. 
For instance, when judging various renditions 
that are purported to be performances of a 
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certain musical work, the reference to full 
compliance with the pitch/time inscripuons in 
the score puts an all too swift end to the 
discussion. Whether, say, the sound medium 
chosen for performance, the arrangement 
of the music, or some certam traits of 
interpretation are disqualifying should be 
determined with respect to whether such 
characteristics are compatible with, or destroy, 
constitutive properties of the works in 
queston—a task that productrvely taxes both 
our musical intuitions and our intellect. 

* These matters are grven a more thorough 
discussion in Bengt Edlund, ‘Somate, que te 
feise?” 

B This is in agreement with the position taken 
by Thomas Carson Mark, cf. his essay 
‘Philosophy of Piano Playing. Reflections on 
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Phenomenological Research, Vol. 41, 1980/81, pp. 
299-324, where he gives the performance 
status of a second work of art, presupposing the 
composition and ulumuinatng it 

It ts also evident that Goodman rests content 
with bad interpretations when it comes to 
instantiation of musc works; indeed, grven the 
independence of true interpretational endeav- 
ours, good interpretanions entail a substantial 
risk that the works fail to be exemplified 


A first vernon of this essay was read by Professor 
Jerrold Levinson and by Dr Thomas Anderberg, 
and a later one by Professor Peter Kivy. They have 
given me valuable suggestions, for which I am 
very grateful The work has been supported by a 
grant from The Bank of Sweden Teércentenary 
the Concept of Performance’, Philosophy and  Poundanon. 
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ARTISTRY 
John Armstrong 


I 


PAINTERS HAVE always been praised for their ability to render likenesses and for 
their technical accomplishments. But it is clear that, on its own, the ability to 
render a likeness or to have superb control over the medium and instruments of 
painting is not a sufficient condition for the creation of an artistically valuable 
picture. Of course, this point does not sanction the view that technical 
accomplishment is irrelevant to the creation of works of high artistic value. It is 
still possible that what we value in a painting, when we value it as a work of art, 
may be described with reference to technical accomplishment. 

The opening sections of this paper are concerned with specifying what it is for 
a painter to exercise artistry. On the basis of this understanding we can then go on 
to enquire about the relevance of this exercise, on the part of the painter, to the 
artistic merit of the painting. 

In what follows I try to reconstruct some important ideas which may go under 
the banner of ‘artistry’; it is not my aim to do justice to every legitimate use of the 
word. 


O 


‘Artistry’ has application outside the realm of fine art. We may talk of the artistry 
of a batsman or of a silversmith. What are we getting at with such talk? Making a 
silver teapot is a skilled undertaking: certain techniques of handling the material 
have to be mastered. That the silversmith Paul de Lamerie possessed such skills 
to a high degree is evident from a teapot he made in 1735, now in the Ashmolean. 
It is in the nature of a skill that the application of the skill can be controlled by the 
master. In making this teapot, de Lamerie was particularly inventive and 
imaginative in the uses to which he put his skill. There is a fine balance between 
the decorative work on the spout, handle and lid and the restraint of the main 
body. The spout has an elegant double curve which has been emphasized by a 
` linear decoration. There is a complex harmony between the form of the spout 
and the form of the handle; the flattening of the bowl is repeated (in an 
exaggerated way) in the lozenge form of the knop of the lid. And what we value 
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is not just that there is balance or harmony between these parts, but the particular 
balance or harmony which has been achieved in this piece of work. 

We can easily imagine another craftsman who possessed the relevant skills to 
make just such a teapot but who did not have the imagination to undertake it, 
who would not have thought of introducing a flowing motif where the spout 
meets the bowl, or who would not have thought of pursuing a precise balance 
between the final curve of the spout and the finger-rest on the handle, although 
had this imaginary silversmith conceived of the pot in this way he would have 
been able to realize the conception. The second craftsman lacked de Lamerie’s 
artistry, although they were equal in skill. In this sense, ‘artistry’ is employed to 
signal the imaginative use of a skill. 

The notion of a skilfully realized imaginative conception is still too broad to 
capture what we are getting at with the term ‘artistry’. Suppose a clock-maker has 
a brilliantly imaginative conception of a new kind of escape mechanism, which 
requires some very technically complex metalwork. In making such a piece, the 
clock-maker has skilfully realized an imaginative conception. But, the clock- 
maker has not exercised artistry in the sense that we are concerned with here. 
What is the difference between the skilful and imaginative clock-maker and 
de Lamerie? 

The teapot is intended to be valued in respect of ıts function, but the skill and 
imagination which have gone into its making endow it not only with utility but 
with features for which it can be valued in addition to its utility. The imaginative 
exercise of skill which we are here concerned with is one which renders the 
object valuable from an aesthetic point of view. The clock-maker did not endow 
the clock with aesthetic qualities. This reference to aesthetic qualities is implicit 
also in the use of ‘artistry’ to describe the batsrnan’s play. 

Artistry, then, is to be understood as the skilful realization of an imaginative 
conception which endows the object with aesthetic interest. 

From this account of artistry, it is apparent that artistry will come by degrees. 
For the terms in which it has been analysed, imagination and skill, each allow of 
exercise to differing degrees. And the degree of artistry exercised will be a 
function of the degree of imagination and skill. There is not an absolute sense in 
which some painter may be said simply to possess or to lack artistry. 


Ul 
Artistry has been differentiated from uninspired technical mastery, and it can also 
be differentiated from the exercise of imagination which is not accompanied by 
adequate technical facility. 
We can imagine a cultivated amateur who can direct a craftsman in the making 
of a teapot like de Lamerie’s. The amateur can suggest the pursuit of such refined 
features and can judge whether or not such qualities have been realized as the 
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work progresses. But the amateur does not himself have the skill to make a pot of 
this quality. This amateur does not have the artistry of de Lamerie, although the 
two are equals in respect of imagination. 

It has sometimes been claimed that such scenarios, as that of the inspired 
amateur, are incoherent. “The “means” went into the idea, which could not have 
been the same without them’, writes Isenberg’ — meaning that unless one 
possessed a particular degree of technical skill, one simply could not conceive of 
the imaginative project in question. But this objection is not, in general, a forceful 
one. 

There are a variety of ways in which an imaginative project, such as that which 
de Lamerie undertook with respect to the teapot, can be described. Each 
description has a different dependence upon the material practice and each is 
more or less complete as a description of the imaginative project of the artist. The 
mere thinking about balance, which is a true but minimal description of the 
imaginative project, does not seem to require any connection with the material of 
silver. When so described, the amateur and the silversmith may be equally 
imaginative and inspired. 

However, there is a description of the silversmith’s imaginative project which 
is more detailed. It may involve thoughts about how a joint can be both elegant 
and strong. This imaginative effort requires a degree of acquaintance with the 
process of production. Only someone with detailed knowledge of how teapots are 
made could conceive of the imaginative project so described, although in this case 
it is still not required that the person be themselves able to realize the project.? 

At a yet more detailed level of description, the silversmith’s inspiration will 
include all the nuances of how he actually carries out the project, the recognition 
that the metal has to be worked in just such and such a way to achieve the 
required effect. At this level of description, only someone who is an accomplished 
silversmith can have such inspiration, or be said to be in possession of such an 
imaginative project. As it is more and more fully described, the silversmith’s 
imaginative project is more and more bound up with the detail of execution. 

With this proviso about the level of description of the imaginative effort, we 
can continue to analyse the notion of artistry as a composite of two distinct 
capacities: the capacity to conceive imaginatively a project and the capacity to 
realize the project. This analysis is not vitiated by the fact that at a highly detailed 
level of description the imaginative conception of the project will draw upon the 
experience of realizing such projects. For there are perfectly coherent imaginative 
conceptions of the project which do not exist at such a level of explicit detail. 


IV 


In order to understand further the use of the term ‘artistry’ in connection with 
painting let us look at a particular example: the Tree Study (Louvre), sometimes 
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attributed to Claude and more recently to Poussin. Someone might praise this 
work for the accuracy of its drawing: the artist manages to present a likeness of 
the tree. Now, it is perfectly possible that someone be superbly good at drawing 
likenesses of trees and yet never produce a work of stature. The ability to so 
depict does not on its own explain the artist’s ability to produce fine work In one 
sense, accurate depiction 1s an artistic sub-ability. If the painter had not been able 
to depict accurately, he would not have been able to produce this tree study. 
However, this ability (to produce an accurate depiction) on its own does not 
explain how he was able to produce a fine as opposed to a mediocre tree study. 

Suppose, further, it is suggested that the clean handling of the material (the ink 
and the wash) is an ability the artist required for the production of this work. 
Again, this is true and again it is not true that, on 1ts own, this explains his ability 
to produce a fine rather than an mediocre work. 

A further ability which the artist exercises is that of balancing the demands of 
accuracy of depiction and gracefulness of design so that he produces a beautiful (or 
artistically valuable), accurate representation (an accurate representation which 1s 
beautiful). This ability cannot be broken into two capacities: for accuracy of 
depiction and for harmonious arrangement of the surface of the picture. This 
two-step procedure would not reliably produce the outcome, and so we must 
attribute to the artist another ability not reducible to the conjunction of those 
two, namely the ability to make a beautifully disposed, accurate drawing of a tree. 
For this, the ability to draw accurately is required, but not sufficient, just as the 
ability to design the surface is necessary, but not sufficient. Although both are 
necessary they are not jointly sufficient. 

The feature which the picture has as a result of the successful exercise of this 
capacity is that of being a well-disposed, accurate depiction. This precise feature 
is one that can be valued intrinsically and wreplaceably. For no other feature could 
be accurate and well-disposed in the same way and not, to that extent, look the 
same as the work we are considenng. 

One central success of this picture is the way in which the marks on the paper 
succeed in doing more than one thing at a time. Take, for example, the marks 
which depict the bough on the right-hand side. Imagine the artist applying the 


ink and wash. The marks produced achi number of things at once. (i) They 
form a graceful pattern themselves; (itey cohere with the pattern of the whole; 
(111) they proceed from observatio: mbling the characteristic curves of a 


bough; (iv) they bound the tight/hand side of the” pictured space, effectively 
containing the rich variety of the central tree and its foliage, not letting the eye 
stray off the edge of the paper; (v) they help create a planar perspective so that the 
central tree seems firmly located in space at a definite distance from the 
represented point of view, (vi) the lines succeed in terms of colour as well as 
outline, and also in tone and in the density of the wash; (vii) they create the 
impression of sunlight beyond; (viii) the lines look as if they have been applied 
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easily and lightly; (ix) the lines achieve all this while not detracting from the 
central object depicted. 

We can now be more specific about the artistry the painter has exercised. A 
number of concerns which are potentially conflicting have been brought into 
resolution, so that the work succeeds in a number of different ways 
simultaneously. 

The draughtsman has satisfied the criteria for the exercise of artistry already 
elaborated in respect of the silversmith. But we can now say more about the 
imaginative use of skill practised by the artist. Imagination is required specifically 
to resolve, or make the most of, potentially conflicting concerns. An artist who 
has the technical skill to make an accurate drawing or an attractive pattern may 
not have the imagination required to achieve both of these simultaneously, and 
certainly not to achieve them both simultaneously to a high degree. An amateur 
who can suggest how such resolutions may be achieved could still lack the 
technical ability to produce such a drawing. 

We can now draw together an account of how the exercise of artistry is related 
to the artistic merit of a work such as the Tree Study. In this case, the artistry that 
is exhibited in the work is partly constitutive of its artistic merit. The picture’s 
exhibiting artistry comes to this: seeing it (correctly) as an intentionally produced 
item, we see the work (correctly) as the result of the imaginative exercise of skill, 
and our seeing it this way depends on the visible features of the work, we do not 
merely know that the picture is the result of an exercise of artistry. But seeing 
this, seeing various features of the work as imaginative and skilful, is (in this case) 
a good reason for finding the picture intrinsically valuable, and intrinsically 
valuable (partly) by virtue of its visual features. And this way of finding the work 
valuable constitutes finding it artistically valuable. 

The exhibited artistry, however, does not exhaust the reasons we have for 
finding the picture valuable as a work of art. The value we place upon sensitivity 
to nature, for example, is relevant to the intrinsic value which we judge the 
correct experience of the work to have. Thus the exercise of artistry is only 
part-constitutive of the artistic ment of the study. 

The exercise of artistry is relevant to the artistic merit of this work, but it does 
not follow from this that it is either a necessary or a sufficient condition, on its 
own, for artistic ment. 


V 


It is not always the case that a painter intends the spectator to value the work for 
the artistry which went into it. The possibility of a divorce between the exercise 
of artistry and the intention that the work is valued for the artistry which went 
into its making is evident in cases outside the world of painting. In laying out a 
garden, a gardener may skilfully realize an imaginative conception in which the 
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garden appears natural, and the lovely effects are intended to be regarded as happy 
accidents. 

Raphael’s portrait of Baldassare Castiglione (Louvre) has a direct and simple, 
straightforward quality; it looks as if it was the easiest picture to paint. And it is 
important to understanding the painting that we should see it as having this 
quality. As a matter of fact Raphael exercised great artistry in the creation of this 
work.‘ It is arguable that one is not intended to value the work for the artistry. 
One is intended to value the simplicity of the forms, not the effort that went into 
achieving such a simplification. 


VI 


That great artistry went into the creation of the work, that it 1s intended to be 
valued in part for that artistry, that it can be so valued—all this does not entail that 
a work is of high artistic merit. Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence (Tate Gallery) 
shows Landseer to have possessed a high degree of artistry. His work is acutely 
observant, the textures of the dogs’ coats are skilfully rendered, the relations 
between the animals in terms of colour and shape are carefully controlled; while 
preserving a sense of the dogs as dogs he has given them a human emotional 
aspect. All this makes it indisputable that Landseer exercised artistry in the 
painting of this picture. But the work is rightly criticized for its sentimentalism. 
The work invites the spectator to an experience which the spectator should not 
place a high value upon. 

One way of trying to understand what has gone wrong with the Landseer 
picture (i.e. understanding why the exercise of considerable artistry does not 
produce a work of high artistic merit) is via the claim that the subject matter upon 
which artistry has been expended is open to severe criticism. But this is to assert 
that projecting human emotions into animals is doomed from the start, from an 
artistic point of view. And this is not something we are entitled to assert. It is, 
rather, the particular way that Landseer has conceived of presenting the almost 
human qualities of the animals which makes the work sentimental, not the mere 
assertion that animals have quasi-human emotional qualities. There are pictures 
in which dogs are depicted as dignified or as impudent which are not sentimental 
pictures. 

Bona fide artistry can be expended upon worthless or pernicious projects. 
Among the most resonant words of criticism are ‘very well done; not worth doing 
in the first place’. One may execute a feeble or vile conception with great artistry; 
it remains, all the same, a feeble or vile conception, and the very beguiling quality 
of the artistry is lamentable, for it makes something trivial or base more attractive 
than it deserves to be. Skill and imagination can serve trumpery wares just as 
much as they can be necessary for the realization of a profound work.” 

This point gives a way of responding to one of the established conundrums of 
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criticism. Some paintings were painted with repellent aims in mind, e.g. 
propaganda pictures which propagandize for appalling causes. Now, it is perfectly 
possible that such work should display a high degree of artistry (in the sense 
spelled out in the preceding section). We can judge the artistry in abstraction from 
the moral judgement about the ends to which it was put; but in evaluating the 
work as a whole there is no reason why we should ignore its repellent purpose. 
The work, taken as a whole, does not have a high intrinsic value, on the contrary 
it has a large negative intrinsic value. 


Vil 


The exercise of artistry (understood as the skilful realization of an imaginative 
conception which endows the object with aesthetic interest) is not a sufficient 
condition for the creation of a work of high artistic value. Whether the exercise of 
artistry is necessary for the creation of a work of high artistic merit is another 
question. But, short of pronouncing on its necessity, we can trace ways in which 
the exercise of artistry is relevant to artistic merit in particular cases. 


John Armstrong, 1 Estelle Road, London NW3 aJX, UK. 
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of the object with aesthetic qualities is integral 
to the exercise of arustry It may be thought 
that thrs entails that no geninne exercise of 
arustry could result in an object devoid of 
artistic merit 2 conclusion which contradicts 
the chum made in the present section, namely 
that the bona fide exercise of artstry may 
produce a work of no artistic merit. 

The full resolution of this difficulty requires 
a thorough exposition of the notion of artistic 
merit; it lies outside the scope of this paper to 
provide such an account. However, if artistic 
ment is construed in the following way (as I 
believe it should be) the apparent contradiction 
disappears. Artistic merit concerns the intrinsic 
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merit of the experience of contemplating the 
work, when that experience ss in line with the 
experience the punter intended the spectator 
to have It may be that the expemence which 
the painter untended the spectator to have is a 
base one. (This 1s obviously not to chim that 
the punter concerved of it as base.) The 
beguiling aesthetic qualities of the work may 
only add to the corrupt character of the 
intended experience. In such a case, the 
exercise of artistry has not endowed the work 
with artistic merit. 


I am grateful to Professor Malcolm Budd for 
comments on an earber version of this paper. 
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INDIVIDUAL STYLE IN PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ART 
Nigel Warburton 


ROGER SCRUTON’S controversial paper ‘Photography and Representation”’ stirred a 
number of writers from their dogmatic slumber. They responded with horror to 
Scruton’s claims that photography was never representational in any aesthetically 
relevant sense of the term. Scruton argued that photography is not 
representational because it can never be intentional. What he meant by this was 
that photographs can never embody thoughts about the objects they represent, 
nor can they represent anything that does not actually exist: they are transparent* 
and ‘fictionally incompetent’. Actually Scruton never claimed to be talking about 
real photographs; his theory was about ideal photography, by which he meant ‘a 
logical fiction, designed merely to capture what is distinctive in the photographic 
relation and in our interest in it’? Ideal photographs are the result of an 
optico-chemical process, not an intentional one. This, he thought, made 
photography, in contrast with painting, incapable of evincing a way of seeing its 
subject matter: photographs are transparent, and so cannot exhibit anything but 
the grossest elements of style. They certainly do not merit the term 
‘representational’, not when compared with the paradigm representational art, 
painting. Scruton, of course, concedes that photographs are in ordinary language 
called representational, but denies that they exhibit anything of comparable 
aesthetic value to what 1s present in figurative painting. In other words he takes 
seriously Oliver Wendell Holmes’s characterization of the daguerrotype as a 
‘mirror with a memory’. Indeed he explicitly compares photographic and mirror 
images at a number of points in his article. 

Scruton’s critics have typically replied that Scruton has misrepresented what 
actual photography is like. Acual photography involves all kinds of intentional 
input ın terms of choice of camera, film, shutter speed, aperture and so on; it also 
involves choices of subject matter, framing and numerous other aesthetically 
relevant matters. The result, they claim, is that although perhaps fictionally 
incompetent, photography involves so many aesthetically relevant choices that it 
is perverse for Scruton to maintain that photographic representation 1s impossible 
and of less aesthetic relevance than representation ın painting. I call this response 
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the weak response to Scruton for reasons given below. Those who have given the 
weak response include R. A. Sharpe,* William L. King’ and Robert Wicks® and 
myself’ The point of this article 1s to show why the weak position is weak and to 
present the outlines of a stronger response to Scruton’s strong posinon. 

For Scruton ideal photographs are always transparent to their objects, as he 
puts ıt: 


The photograph addresses itself to our desire for knowledge of the world, knowledge 
of how things look or seem. The photograph is a means to the end of seeing its 
subject; in painting, on the other hand, the subject is the means to the end of its own 
representation. The photograph is transparent to its subject, and if it holds our interest 
it does so because it acts as 2 surrogate for the thing which it shows. Thus if one finds 
a photograph beautiful, it is because one finds something beautiful in its subject. A 
painting may be beautiful, on the other hand, even when it represents an ugly thing.® 


The appropriate attitude towards a photograph is one of curiosity: curiosity 
about the subject of the photograph. We should not be interested in the 
photographer’s intentions, because the photographer’s intentions are largely 
irrelevant to the finished object: 


With an ideal photograph it is neither necessary nor even possible that the 
photographer’s intention should enter as a serious factor in determining how the 
picture 1s seen. It is recognised at once for what it is—-not as an interpretation of reality 
but as a presentation of how something looked. In some sense, looking at a 
photograph is a substitute for looking at the thing itself? 


When actual photographers try to move away from this ideal of photography and 
achieve some kind of aesthetically relevant intentional input, Scruton accuses them 
of ‘polluting’ photography with ‘painterly techniques’. Indeed he claims that 


The history of the art of photography is the history of successive attempts to break the 
causal chain by which the photographer is impmsoned, to impose a human intention 
between subject and appearance, so that the subject can be both defined by that 
intention and seen in terms of it.!° 


The way in which Scruton has set up his argument leaves him vulnerable to 
the charge of having begged the very question that is at issue, namely whether or 
not photographic representation is possible. He has defined representation in 
terms of what occurs in painting and then declared that whenever actual 
photography achieves some modicum of representational significance, it has done 
so by borrowing the techniques of painting. However, it is fairly obvious that if 
you define representation purely in terms of what occurs in painting, then it is 
hardly surprising to find that the techniques of representation ın other art forms 
are borrowed from painting. 
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The usual line of criticism, however, is to demonstrate that Scruton has a 
simplistic notion of what a photograph is like, and to demonstrate that real 
photographs involve all kinds of aesthetically significant decisions in the course of 
their making. For instance, we find William King drawing our attention to the 
fact that the photographer William Klein has, in a particular photograph, 
‘imposed a photographic texture, transforming the look of fabric and of human 
skin’.'' This is supposed to show that the photographer’s manner of representing 
the subject is relevant to a viewer’s appreciation of it; in other words that 
photographers can and do exhibit aesthetically relevant intentions in their work. 
King writes ‘Klein’s transformation of values, but especially texture detail, is like 
2 stylistic device, evident in the extensive body of his work focussed on urban 
life. 2 Now, while this is undoubtedly true, it seems to play into Scruton’s hands: 
Scruton never argued that photography is completely styleless, but only that 
photography lacks ‘all except the grossest features of style’.> But surely what King 
has described here is precisely that. King’s example is typical of those used by 
Scruton’s critics: they all seem intent on drawing our attention to relatively crude 
photographic techniques which can scarcely merit the status of an individual 
style. Numerous photographers use a grainy finish for their images, but this 
certainly does not constitute a style. Style involves a far more sophisticated 
pattern of embodied intentions than this. Scruton’s article is usually taken to be 
dismissive of the possibility of photographic art, and this sort of critic unwittingly 
gives him ammunition for this position. 

Certainly it would not be unreasonable to conclude from Scruton’s critics that 
even if photographic art is a possibility, it must be hamstrung by the crudity of 
stylistic choices available to the photographer. One reason why Scruton’s critics 
have ended up with these apparently lacklustre conclusions is that they have 
focused on style within individual images. They have uncritically accepted 
Scruton’s assumption that if style can be achieved within photography it must be 
achieved here and here alone. This is one of the assumptions that I wish to 
challenge. Another of Scruton’s assumptions which they have uncritically 
accepted is that if style ıs achievable within photography, then it must be achieved 
in the act of representation rather than in some other way. A result of this is that 
the philosophical discussion of photography, at least that focused on the debate 
about Scruton’s article, has presented a skewed picture of what is distinctive and 
important in photographic art. The truth is that photographic style is only in part 
achieved through the manner of taking photographs. There are numerous 
contemporary photographers, each with their own individual photographic style, 
but, it must be said, very little variety among the surface qualities of photographs. 
Most of Scruton’s critics have concentrated on the how rather than the what of 
photographic image malang. As a result they have tended to ignore the distinctive 
pattern of choices of subject matter and of image that for many photographers 
constitute their style. The way in which many photographers achieve an 
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individual style in their photographic art is far more interesting than Scruton’s 
critics allow. As I will show, the analysis of individual style in photographic art 
provides the material for a strong rebuttal of Scruton’s implicit position on the 
possibility of photographic art; a far stronger response than the weak and 
ultimately unconvincing replies of the likes of Wicks, King and Sharpe. 

First I should make clear what I mean by individual style." Individual style is 
the style of an individual: it is a distinctrve pattern of human intentions (or 
apparent intentions) communicated through works of art and revealing an 
apparent underlying artistic personality. Individual style is contrasted with general 
style. General style ıs usually the style of an epoch, such as the quattrocento, or of 
a self-conscious movement in art, for example the cubist style in painting. 
Individual style is frequently recognizable within a single work in painting. We 
can usually recognize the distinctive style of any of Van Gogh’s paintings, for 
example, by his patterns of brush strokes, his use of colour, his choice of subject 
matter and so on. Now it may of course turn out that a painting which appears to 
be distinctively by Van Gogh was in fact painted by a clever forger. But even if 
forensic evidence were needed to decide whether or not it was a genuine Van 
Gogh, the painting would still be in the style of Van Gogh, i.e. in a style distinctive 
of paintings done by Van Gogh himself. The style would have had to have been 
established in order for it to have been imitated. ‘Style’ in this individual sense is 
sometimes used to refer merely to whatever is distinctive of a particular artist’s 
use of a medium. But a more important use of the term is to refer not just to what 
is distinctive but to those aspects of it that exhibit an aesthetically significant 
intention. Style in this sense is contrasted with mere ‘signature’ or the use of 
‘trademarks’. 

As Scruton rightly points out, our interest in style in works of art is largely an 
interest in human intention that allows us to understand what is chosen and what 
is accidental: 


It is style that persuades us that the question, Why thus and not that? admits such 
fruitful exploration ın the case of painting. Style enables us to answer that question by 
referring solely to aspects of the painting rather than to features which are aesthetically 
irrelevant, or in no way manifest in what is seen.!> 


Style in painting is typically achieved by control over detail. But, as Scruton 
argues, photographers do not have great control over the detail within their 
pictures; and, if they start exercising too much control over detail, they cease to 
be photographers, and become painters. Presumably Scruton would argue that 
the increased control of detail made possible by the new pixel technology and the 
so-called electronic darkroom are not really developments in photography, but in 
some other bastardized form of painting, or collage perhaps.’® 

Scruton’s thesis that the photographer lacks intentional control over the 
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image-making process, and particularly over detail, echoes the writings of the 
photographer and theorist P. H. Emerson, who as early as 1890 published his 
black-bordered pamphlet The Death of Naturalistic Photography. In this he retracted 
his former view that photography could in principle achieve artistic status, now 
arguing that photographs could never be works of art on the grounds that the 
photographer’s choice of interpretation of subject matter was at the very least 
‘cramped’: ‘control of the picture is possible to a slight degree . . . but the all vital 
powers of selection and rejection are fatally limited’.'’ Emerson’s conclusions 
were in part based on his misunderstanding of the significance of certain findings 
in sensiometry, and it is undoubtedly true that new photographic technology has 
increased the scope of the photographer’s control over the medium. Nevertheless 
there is certainly some truth in the claim made by both Emerson and Scruton 
that, in comparison with painting, photography is limited in choice of manner of 
representation. But representation is not a necessary feature of an artistic style; 
many non-representational art forms allow for the possibility of individual style. 
Nevertheless most writers on photography seem to have assumed that the only 
way in which style could be achieved in photography is in the manner of 
representation of its subjects.'* My contention is that, while in certain cases the 
manner of photographic representation is important to understanding the 
individual style of the photographer, this is not true of the majority of cases. Faced 
with the relative intractability of the medium, photographic artists have found 
new ways of exhibiting complex patterns of human intentions through their 
Images. 

The automation in the photographic process makes it extremely difficult to tell 
what is due to the photographer and what simply to the uninterrupted causal 
optico-chemical operations of lens and camera. Consequently, when trying to 
understand a photograph as something more than a carrier of information about 
its subject matter, we characteristically need to go beyond what is visually given in 
the photograph. What this amounts to in the context of photographic art is at the 
very least looking at a series of images by the same photographer. It is only in a 
series of photographs that a photographer’s choices can be made clear: this is an 
important feature of photography; because style can be achieved and 
demonstrated within an individual painting, there is in that art frequently less of 
a need to see a range of material by a particular artist in order to understand a 
particular work. What is more, two visually indistinguishable photographs by 
different photographers could have radically different meanings when inserted 
into their corresponding repertoires. For instance, Diane Arbus’s photograph A 
House on a Hill, Hollywood, Cal. 1963 is a photograph of part of a film set, a fake 
building, a façade held up with scaffolding. Her intentions in taking this 
photograph are not immediately obvious from considering it in isolation from the 
rest of her work. Precisely the same image within the output of a different 
photographer, one who was concerned simply to document Hollywood film sets, 
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would embody intentions about appearances of film sets and would be correctly 
read as a record of an appearance. However, in Arbus’s case, the photograph is 
best seen as exemplifying some of the themes apparent in her photographic 
portraiture. This is the only photograph of a film set in her published output, 
most of her images being photographs of people. Her portraits are almost always 
of outsider figures—transvestites, nudists, freak show performers, or else 
ordinary people looking strange because of their pose or dress. A common theme 
visible throughout her work is the concentration on unexpected self-revelation 
on the part of the subject. In the context of this repertoire, Arbus’s film set 
photograph takes on a different meaning: it is not simply a documentary image of 
a building facade, but rather a metaphorical interpretation of the dominant theme 
in the rest of her photographic output. Seen this way, the photograph alludes to 
appearances and to the visible mechanisms that support them. The Hollywood 
fagade is a fagade meant for the camera; similarly the expressions of many of 
Arbus’s subjects are poses for the camera which simultaneously reveal, though 
often unintentionally, the psychological equivalent of the scaffolding behind.” 
This is an extreme example, but it serves to demonstrate that the stylistic features 
of a photographer’s output are best examined in a series of images rather than 
within a single image. 

Everything I have said about photography could, making appropriate changes, 
also apply to painting. Even in painting, knowledge of an artist’s repertoire is 
often the basic background necessary for an adequate appreciation of a particular 
work. There is, however, a difference in degree and emphasis: most works of 
photographic art would be completely unintelligible without some kind of 
contextualization within the photographer’s output. 

Actually, with photographic art the situation is more complex. Because, as we 
have seen, the nature of a photographer’s repertoire conditions how any 
individual image is interpreted, the selection of what is to count as repertoire is 
itself an important intentional aspect of photographic art. Contingently 
photographers are capable of producing many thousands, if not millions, of 
images in a lifetime; however, very few of these are given the status of 
photographic art. Again, the same might be said of painting; however, it is just a 
fact about photography that it is remarkably easy to produce many thousands of 
images in a very short space of time. What usually happens is that a photographer 
implicitly dubs a selection of this output ‘personal work’. This is achieved by such 
techniques as signing or stamping or making exhibition prints or exhibiting or 
perhaps including the relevant images in a photographic monograph. All these are 
signs that the photographer wants particular images to be considered part of a 
larger series. Without this sort of information about the status of particular 
photographs, it can be very difficult to discern the intentions behind an 
individual. This is in fact what often happens when, after a photographer’s death, 
his or her estate releases numerous previously unseen images into the market 
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place. Such acts, while they may be performed from the best motives (but usually 
are not), can seriously distort our understanding of what a photographer was 
trying to do, and thus of that photographer’s style. Whilst it is not usually possible 
to say with certainty of every image that it was deliberately chosen as part of the 
photographer’s artistic repertoire, usually there is relatively little controversy 
about which are the central artistic works of a particular photographer. 
Nevertheless, if exhibition curators and book compilers are interested in 
revealing a particular photographer’s style and thus them most important 
intentional contributions within the medium, then they have a responsibility to 
examine the history of what has been done to these images or prints. We can only 
be certain that 2 photographer chose an image or print as part of his or her 
photographic repertoire if that photographer somehow indicated this. Similar 
considerations apply to some other kinds of visual art, but they are not usually so 
important. For instance, many artists produce large numbers of drawings or 
paintings, not all of which they wish to be included as part of their final output. 
In the case of painting or drawing, artists typically destroy those images they do 
not wish preserved. Photographers, however, because they frequently keep all or 
large numbers of their negatives, are particularly vulnerable to becoming prey to 
their photographic executors. Also ıt ıs true that photographers tend to produce 
many more images in a lifetime than any other kind of visual artist, and yet their 
intentions within individual images are far harder to discern. This has the 
consequence that some kind of implicit selection becomes necessary. A further 
reason why photographers need to dub their personal work to make it clear that 
it is such, is that, in the twentieth century at least, many of them have had to work 
commercially as photographers in order to make a living. Yet there may not be a 
clear division between artistic and commercial work: Bill Brandt, for example, 
recycled many of his commercially produced images originally made for 
commissions for Picture Post, Lilliput or Harpers Bazaar as part of his artistic 
output Diane Arbus worked as a magazine photographer,” but that did not stop 
her re-using some of the images made on assignment when it came to producing 
artistic work. To take an extreme example, Weegee worked as a passport 
photographer in his youth, but it would be ndiculous to consider these early 
Weegees as contributions to his mature photographic style. 

Scruton’s critics are entirely correct to take him to task for his 
misrepresentation of the sorts of choices that photographers make within 
individual images. However, this is only a small part of the story. A strong 
response to his strong position will have to take into account the fact that 
photographic artists actually create individual style through a number of 
techniques, predominant among which is the selection of particular photographs 
as part of their artistic output. And of course, selecting particular photographs 
involves selecting a particular subject matter. The reason why this can provide a 
stronger response to Scruton than the standard line is that even if we were to 
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concede to Scruton that photography is not primarily a representational medium, 
we could still demonstrate that it is a medium which has the capacity to embody 
important and aesthetically relevant intentions. As such there is then no ground 
for saying that photographs cannot be works of art simply because they are 
causally and mechanically produced: all that is compatible with the expression of 
complex intentions of a kind typically found in paradigmatic works of art. If 
Scruton is prepared to bite the bullet and accept all this, then his focus on 
photography’s alleged lack of representational potential appears simply beside the 
point. 

My account of individual style in photographic art has several implications. 
First of all, for the philosophy of photography: it is time to broaden out the 
discussion of photographic art and to include consideration of non- 
representational (or at least non-pictorial) aspects of photography. Secondly, for 
critics: although they probably realize this anyway, photographic critics can only 
gain meaningful understanding of individual photographic images if they are 
placed within a context of a photographer’s output. Thirdly, for photographic 
curators: exhibitions that present one or two images by each photographer are 
likely to be unintelligible to those without a background knowledge of these 
photographers’ repertoires. Thematically arranged exhibitions are likely to have 
little to do with photographic art. Furthermore, when, as frequently happens in 
posthumous exhibitions, previously unknown images that had been discarded by 
the photographer in his or her lifetime are presented, these should be clearly 
labelled; if the viewer cannot tell the status an image had for the artist, then they 
will very likely get a misleading impression of that photographic artist’s style. 
Lastly, with regard to photographic books: provided they are dubbed by the 
photographer, and meet up to his or her standards of production, they can be seen 
as the appropriate units for assessing photographic art. What I mean by this is 
that, as they provide a series of images, they are far more likely to reveal a 
photographer’s individual style and thus his or her embodied intentions, than are 
single images. 

What I have been describing is the ways in which photographic artists create an 
individual style. There is no reason why they should always continue to use these 
techniques. There are indeed signs that the new pixel technology will allow 
photographers so much control over the detail of their pictures that photography 
will become much closer to painting in the way. that it achieves individual style. 
However, until that time, and when we are considering the photographic output 
of photographers working in a chemical rather than an electronic dark room, 
individual style in photography must be understood in more or less the way I 
have described it. 


Nigel Warburton, Faculty of Arts, The Open Unrversity, Walton Hall, Milton Keynes MK7 
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GOODMAN'S REJECTION OF 
RESEMBLANCE 
Craig Files 


I INTRODUCTION 


In LANGUAGES of Art Nelson Goodman swiftly dismmusses the resemblance theory 
of representation.’ One of the ‘obvious faults’ Goodman finds with the 
resemblance theory is the symmetric nature of resemblance: if A resembles B, 
then B also resembles A. Representation, however, 1s asymmetric: if A represents 
B, B does not represent A. Consider Goodman’s own example. A painting 
represents the Duke of Wellington, the resemblance theory would have ıt, 
because the painting resembles the painting to the same degree as the painting 
resembles the Duke. But while the painting represents the Duke, the Duke does 
not represent the painting.” In this paper, I discuss Goodman’s ‘symmetry— 
asymmetry objection’ with the aim of showing how Goodman’s rejection of 
the resemblance theory 1s based on certain mistaken assumptions concerning 
both the notion of representation, and the role of resemblance in pictorial 
representation. I will argue that the symmetric nature of resemblance does not 
require us to oust the resemblance theory from an account of pictorial 
representation. 

The present paper is directed at the traditional domain of the resemblance 
theory: non-mental, realist pictorial representation? Though made in this 
context, Goodman’s ‘symmetry—asymmetry objection’ strikes at the very 
foundation of the resemblance theory. It 1s somewhat surprising, then, that it has 
received relatively little criticism in discussions of pictorial representation, a 
domain in which the resemblance theory has obvious intuitive appeal.* Indeed, 
the influence of Goodman’s objection has been wide ranging. Jerry Fodor, for 
example, writing on mental representation, takes the objection to show that the 
resemblance theory is a non-starter: ‘the resemblance theory .. . is certainly 
wrong ... resemblance is a symmetrical relation, and representation isn’t, so 
resemblance can’t be representation.” 

Goodman himself seemingly thinks that the symmetric nature of resemblance 
is itself enough reason to discard the resemblance theory However, the following 
statement encapsulates both the correct diagnosis of the objection, and 
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Goodman’s rejection of the resemblance theory: ‘Plainly, resemblance in any 
degree is no sufficient condition for [pictorial] representation.”® In fact, the above 
quotation is a statement I do not wish to dispute. However, I agree with it for 
reasons different from those of Goodman, and, unlike Goodman, do not see it as 
cause to discard the resemblance theory. I will argue that Goodman’s rejection of 
the resemblance theory is due to a conflation of two issues: (i) the question of 
what conditions are required for an object to represent and (ii) the question of what 
confers representational content. I discuss these two issues in section M. The 
distinction between the two issues is reinforced by an account of representation, 
due to Charles Sanders Peirce, presented in section III.’ Section IV provides a 
sketch of the resemblance theory. In section V I consider Goodman’s 
conventionalism. I argue that convention does have a role in an account of 
pictorial representation, though not the role attributed to it by Goodman. I offer 
an alternative version of conventionalism which—when coupled with the paper’s 
earlier claims—shows that Goodman’s symmetry—asymmetry considerations do 
not require a rejection of the resemblance theory, and that Goodman’s 
conventionalism can be resisted. I will suggest that Goodman is, in part, pushed 
to his conventionalism by a consideration which can in fact give the resemblance 
theory a secure place in an account of pictorial representation. 


Tl REPRESENTATIONALIM 


Representationalism is the general doctrine which investigates any number of 
issues implicated by the attribution of representational status to objects (states, 
events, processes and properties). Objects to which representational status is 
accorded can be termed representation bearers. 

If representationalism is to be a successful doctrine it is required to provide an 
account of how representation is possible. But just what is it that is in need of 
explanation? There would appear to be two things. First, given that not all objects 
are representational entities, we would want to know how an object could 
represent—be a representation-bearer—in the first place. Second, given that an 
object which is a representation-bearer represents some thing (or some things, or 
some class of things), we would want to know how a representation-bearer could 
represent what it represents. There are, then, two questions we might ask about 
representation: 


1. By virtue of what does a representation-bearer represent? 
2. By virtue of what does 2 representation-bearer represent what it represents? 


A successful representationalism would answer these two questions. 
In order to answer question (1) we need to know what the attribution of 
representational status means in the first place. The answer is relatively 
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uncontroversial. A representation-bearer is a physical object which is about 
(directed at, stands for, refers to, points to) an object or state of affairs other than 
itself. Representation-bearers possess the property of ‘aboutness’. The property of 
‘aboutness’ is the most fundamental feature of representation; it is what 
distinguishes representational entities from non-representational entities. So, we 
can reformulate question (1) thus: 


# 


1’. By virtue of what does a representation-bearer possess the property of 
‘aboutness’? 


We might call the theory which attempts to answer our (reformulated) first 
question ‘a theory of the nature of representation’ (or, ‘a theory of representation’ 
as PI often say). A theory of the nature of representation says what constitutes the 
property of ‘aboutness’; it states the conditions required to generate ‘aboutness’. 

Question (2) concerns the fact that a representation-bearer 1s always about 
some specific thing (or things, or class of things). Representation-bearers possess 
specific, or particular ‘aboutness’ (which is not the same as saying that they 
represent particulars”). The object (or objects, or state of affairs) a representation- 
bearer is about can be termed the representational object."© But talk of what a 
representation-bearer is about refers to that set of features or properties of the 
representational object picked-out by a representation-bearer. This constitutes 
the representation-bearer’s content. So, we can reformulate question (2) thus: 


2’. By virtue of what does a representation bearer possess content? 


We might call the component of representationalism which addresses our 
(reformulated) second question ‘a theory of content’. A theory of content explains 
how content 1s conferred, or determined. 

Though a theory of representation and a theory of content have different tasks, 
it should be emphasized that they do not stand, so to speak, side by side. The two 
theories work together, and a theory of content is a part of a theory of 
representation. A theory of representation, in other words, is targeted at the broad 
question of representational status—the property of ‘aboutness’—itself, while a 
theory of content is an attempt to fill-in some of the details. A theory of 
representation is the overarching theory which includes all the more particular 
issues that might arise from attributing representational status. The question of 
content is one of these issues (and one of the most important). The question of 
content, then, is an issue within the question of representation; and a theory of 
content operates within a theory of the nature of representation. 

Much philosophical discussion of representation tends to focus on the 
question of content, to the relative neglect of question (1)."' Indeed, when 
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philosophers use the expression ‘a theory of representation’ they almost 
invariably mean a theory of content I believe that the standard practice of 
employing the expression ‘a theory of representation’ when addressing the 
question of content is, at best, misleading. More seriously, the standard 
. terminology often indicates a conflation of the issues of representation and 
content. It is a product, that is, of thinking that an answer to the question of 
content (question 2) also answers the question of representation (question 1), and 
it is associated with a tendency to conceive of representation as (merely) a relation 
between a representation-bearer and a representational object. As I have 
suggested, this is not the case. Believing it is the case leads philosophers such as 
Goodman to think that the resemblance theory must explain both representation 
and content when it ought to be seen as a theory of the latter only. 

Subsequently I attempt to demonstrate the explanatory benefits of 
distinguishing the above two questions (and the roles of the corresponding 
theories). In particular, distinguishing the two questions allows us to support the 
claim that resemblance confers pictorial content. I take it that a distinction which 
supports something as intuitively appealing, even obvious, as the idea that 
resemblance confers pictorial content is ostensibly well justified. The next section 
attempts to reinforce the distinction between the question of representation and 
the question of content. 


DI PEIRCES THEORY OP THE NATURE OF REPRESENTATION 


In this section I outline Charles Sanders Peirce’s theory, and apply it to the 
distinction between the questions of representation and content. A defence of 
Peirce’s theory is beyond the scope of the present paper; rather, I assume Prirce’s 
analysis is viable and subsequently show (in section V) how it can be employed to 
help overcome the symmetry—asymmetry problem, and allow Goodman’s 
conventionalism to be resisted. Showing what explanatory work can be done by 
adopting Peirce’s theory is, by my lights, a reason for thinking that it is viable.” 

The central claim of Peirce’s theory of representation is that representation has 
a fundamentally triadic nature. Representation, on Prirce’s view, involves three 
relata: the representation-bearer, the representational object, and the interpretant 
(or interpretation) in a cognitive agent (or interpreter).“ On this account, 
representation consists of a representation-bearer being about a representational 
object for an interpreter. Representation is constituted by these three relata and the 
relations obtaining between them. 

Figure 1 shows the core of Peirce’s theory. 

It is the inclusion of the interpretant which distinguishes Peirce’s account from 
the typical conception of representation as merely a dyadic relation obtaining 
between a representation-bearer and its representational object. On Peirce’s 
account, something is a representation-bearer if it operates, or functions, as a 
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Representation-bearer ~~~ Representational object 


/ 


Interpretant 


Figure i. Peirce’s theory of representation. 
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representation-bearer for an interpreter.’ And though Peirce himself does not 
characterize the issue facing representationalism in the way they were set-out in 
section II,,we can say that, on Peirce’s account: (i) a representation-bearer 
represents—possesses the property of ‘aboutness’—by virtue of being (somehow) 
related to its representational object, by virtue of a relation between itself and an 
interpreter, and by virtue of an interpreter being brought into relation with a 
representational object; (ii) a representation-bearer represents what it 
represents—has the content is does—by virtue of a relation obtaining between 
two of these relata, namely the representation-bearer and its representational 
object. A theory of content, as suggested in section Il, is embedded within a 
theory of representation. 

Peirce characterizes the interpretant as the mental effect the representation- 
bearer has on the interpreter. The mental effect is a thought, or sequence of 
thoughts, in the mind of the interpreter. Interpreting a representation-bearer, 
then, consists in a thought being produced by the representation-bearer. In part, 
this process of interpretation amounts to understanding the representation-bearer.* 
I will return to this point in section V. 

For Peirce, it is via the interpretant that the cognitive agent is brought 
into relation with the representational object itself. The interpretant of a 
representation-bearer functions as an intermediary between the cognitive agent 
and the representational object itself And, or course, thoughts are just the sorts 
of entities which act as intermediaries between cognitive agents and objects in the 
world. Thoughts are themselves about objects and states of affairs."® So, in regard 
to the interpretant—representational object relation, the process: of interpretation 
brings the cognitive agent into relation with the representational object of the 
representation-bearer because the thought is itself about the representational 
object. The thought has as its representational object the representational object 
of the non-mental representation-bearer. And, in regard to the representation 
bearer—interpretant relation, a representation-bearer must have the power, or 
capacity, to produce a mental effect in an interpreter.” What it is that gives a 
pictorial representation-bearer this power is an issue I will consider in section V. 
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Peirce seeks to unpack further the notion of the interpretant in terms of the 
causal powers the thought (the result of the interpretation process) itself 
possesses. That is, the thought causes, and interacts with, other mental states of 
the cognitive agent. At bottom, the interpretation process consists in a 
modification of the agents behavioural dispositions. And because the 
interpretation process brings the agent into relation with the representational 
objet itself—because an interpretant functions as an intermediary between the 
agent and the object—the modification of the agent’s behavioural dispositions 
must be dependent on the representational object concerned. In this way, the 
process of interpretation means that the content of the representation-bearer so 
modifies the agent’s behavioural dispositions that she is disposed to behave in a 
manner which is (in some way) appropriate to the representational object.” 

We come now to a consideration of the representation-bearer—representational , 
object relation. It is here, as suggested above, that the component of 
representationalism we have termed ‘a theory of content’ is located. A theory of 
content ıs an account of what grounds the relation between a representation- 
bearer and its representational object; it is an account of what underwrites a 
representation-bearer’s content. Theories of content differ in regard to the 
account they give of the nature of this relation. Peirce identified three possible 
kinds of grounding relation: iconic, indexical and conventional.” I briefly discuss 
conventionalism in sections IV and V. An indexical grounding relation is, in more 
familiar terms, a causal theory of content, currently influential as an account of 
mental content.” An iconic grounding relation is, in our terms, a resemblance 
theory of content, the topic of the next section. 


IV RESEMBLANCE 


The resemblance theory states that a representation-bearer has the content it does 
by virtue of the resemblance (or similarity, or likeness) it bears to its 
representational object. ‘Resemblance’ should be understood as a sharing of 
properties. X resembles Y if X has some properties in common with Y; the greater 
the number of shared properties, the more closely X resembles Y.™ 

The resemblance theory of pictonal content adverts, obviously enough, to a 
shanng of appearance properties, or what Crispin Sartwell has recently termed 
‘visually discernible’ properties.” Furthermore, the resemblance theory should be 
characterized as adverting to those visually discernible properties which belong to 
a picture’s representational substrate. The representational substrate of a 
representation-bearer is to be distinguished from its material substrate. ‘Matenal 
substrate’ refers to all the physical properties possessed by a representation- 
bearer. The representation substrate is a sub-set of the material substrate. It 
consists of those properties which are representationally significant; those 
properties, that is, which are interpreted as being about an object or state of 
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affairs.” Of course, a philosophically satisfying resemblance theory would specify 
the representationally significant properties of pictures (spatial arrangement, 
proportionality of parts and colour properties would appear to be likely 
candidates).** Developing such a theory is not my task here. For the remainder of 
this section I wish to consider what a resemblance theorist would say about how 
we recognize what pictures represent. 

We easily recognize the objects depicted in pictures, according to the 
resemblance theorist, because a visual experience produced by a pictorial 
representation-bearer has many of the properties of a visual experience of the 
representational object itself” Visual experiences of the representational object 
itself and visual experiences of the representational object as depicted have 
properties in common because the picture and the representational object itself 
have properties in common. A picture of a certain object reflects light in a very 
similar ways to the way the object itself reflects light. Pictures and their 
representational objects have certain surface, or reflectance, properties in 
common. Pictorial representation-bearers represent their representational objects 
by virtue of their intrinsic properties. Only by such a sharing of intrinsic 
properties—the resemblance theorist argues—could a pictorial representation- 
bearer produce a visual experience with many of the properties of a visual 
experience of the representational object itself. 

The illustrative contrast is, of course, with linguiform (or symbolic) 
representation-bearers. Words, everyone agrees,” do not represent their 
representational objects by virtue of resemblance, but by convention. There is 
nothing intrinsic to the pattern of ink marks forming, for example, ‘dog’ (or the 
acoustic properties of an utterance ‘dog’) by means of which it represents a dog or 
the class of dogs. 

Because pictorial representation-bearers represent their representational 
objects by virtue of a sharing of intrinsic properties, resemblance, as Goodman 
claims, is indeed symmetric. That the symmetric nature of resemblance does not 
render it unsuitable as an explanation of content is the argument of the following 
section. 


V. REPRESENTATION, CONVENTIONALISM AND THE SYMMETRY-ASYMMETRY OBJECTION 


Why does Goodman claim that resemblance 1s not sufficient for (pictorial) 
representation? The reason is that resemblance exists without representation. All 
the cars coming off an assembly line, he observes, resemble one another very 
closely, but none is a representation of any of the others. The Duke of Wellington 
resembles, but does not represent, his portrait” Goodman’s symmetry- 
asymmetry objection is a case of resemblance without representation. 

Goodman is quite right to point out that resemblance can occur without 
representation, but the step from this observation to the claim that resemblance is 
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insufficient for representation is itself grounded in a conflation of representation 
and content. The conflation is revealed in Goodman’s characterization of the 
resemblance view as representation occurring ‘if and only if’ resemblance obtains. 
And in the list of ‘faults’, Goodman straightforwardly lines up resemblance 
against representation. Resemblance is treated as offering a complete account of 
how representation is possible; it is expected to provide the conditions required 
for representational status.” 

Having conflated representation and content (representation and resem- 
blance), Goodman cannot but conclude, in light of cases of resemblance without 
representation, that ‘resemblance . . . is no sufficient condition for 
representation’.” The problem, as Goodman sees it, is that two entities can 
resemble one another in non-representational, as well as representational, events; 
and as there is nothing in the nature of resemblance itself to distinguish these two 
sorts of case, we should reject the resemblance theory. As suggested, however, 
Goodman arrives at the (correct) claim that resemblance is insufficient for 
representation via the wrong route. Once on this route—once the conflation of 
representation and resemblance is in place—it is inevitable that he arrive at 
the rejection of the resemblance theory. An appreciation of the real reason why 
resemblance is insufficient for representation shows that dismissing the 
resemblance theory is a mistake. 

According to the theory of the nature of representation offered in section M, 
` resemblance is insufficient for (pictorial) representation because resemblance is 
merely an account of the nature of the grounding relation obtaining between a 
(pictorial) representation-bearer and a representational object, not an account of 
what constitutes sufficient conditions for representational status. An account of 
what it is by virtue of which a representation-bearer has the content it does 
cannot itself say what makes certain resemblances (for example) content- 
conferring resemblances. Goodman’s criticism of the resemblance theory in this 
regard therefore constitutes an illegitimate demand. It is the theory of 
representation which distinguishes content-conferring resemblances from 
non-content-conferring ones by supplying the conditions required for 
representational status. One of these conditions is the notion of an interpretation. 
Goodman leaves the interpretation out of the analysis, construing representation 
as a relation between a representation-bearer and a representational object. 
(Actually, he leaves ıt out in his discussion of the resemblance theory, but, as we 
shall see, smuggies it in when he presents his conventionalism.) Representation, 
as the discussion of section II] suggested, is a triadic relation. Resemblance is a 
dyadic relation. This is why resemblance is insufficient for (pictorial) 
representation. And the slide from this statement to the rejection of the 
resemblance theory can be resisted once it is recognized that we must distinguish 
the tasks of a theory of content and a theory of representation, and maintain that 
the former is to be embedded within a triadic version of the latter.” 
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If we apply Peirce’s analysis to the example Goodman uses to illustrate the 
symmetry—asymmetry objection, we can say that the painting of the Duke 
produces (or has the power to produce) an interpretant which brings the 
cognitive agent into relation with the representational object, namely the Duke. 
The Duke, on the other hand, does not generate an interpretant, and so does not 
bring the cognitive agent into relation with the object to which he is related by 
resemblance, namely the painting. The painting represents by virtue of being 
taken by cognitive agents as being about something; the painting, but not the 
Duke, functions as a representation-bearer for cognitive agents. 

However, this is not enough to dispose of the symmetry-asymmetry objection. 
Peirce’s theory might tell us what conditions must be satisfied in order for 
an object to represent, but it does not say why certain objects are interpreted 
as being about other entities. Why are certain objects taken to function as 
representation-bearers? 

The answer is surely not likely to be controversial. Pictures—and not people, 
for example—function as representation-bearers because it is a convention that 
pictures represent things while people—Dukes, for example—do not represent 
pictures. In short, it is here that conventionalism enters the story. We know that 
pictures are objects which are created in order to operate as representation- 
bearers. This (relatively high-level) knowledge is not innate. We have to learn 
(even if the task is not a particularly difficult one and is accomplished quite early 
in life) that certain objects have the function of representing other object. We 
have to understand the concept of representation— in the sense that certain 
objects are intended to be about other objects—in order to interpret certain 
artefacts as representation-bearers.”” 

Here we might distinguish between two ways in which artefacts can be imbued 
with the function of representing. First, certain artefacts (such as pictures, 
doorbells, models, maps and dials) are created, or designed, for the express 
purpose of functioning as representation-bearers. It is a further question as to 
how these artefacts have their content determined. Resemblance, causal relations, 
convention, or some combination of these, are possibilities. Second, artefacts 
which are not designed to serve as representation-bearers can be given the 
function of representing. For example, I may use plates and cups to represent 
Australian cricketers in order to illustrate a field setting employed in a recent Test 
Match against the West Indies. Stipulating representational status relies on 
cognitive agents understanding and agreeing to the operation of a rule which says 
that certain entities are to operate (at least for a time) as representation-bearers. In 
this second sort of case, artefacts can possess content only by virtue of 
convention. 

The reason, then, why do not take certain entities to function as 
representation-bearers 1s because we know that they are not entities which, as a 
matter of convention, serve as representation-bearers. Either we know that they 
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are not items which have been designed to function as representation-bearers, or 
we know that representational status has not been stipulated. Cars, to return to 
one of Goodman’s examples, are not created in order to be about anything. The 
Duke of Wellington, as David Pole has quipped, was ‘doubtless a fine figure of a 
man. But no one would literally assert that he was made to be looked at.’™ 

It is important to distinguish the position developed here from that adopted 
by Goodman. Goodman’s conventionalism is of course, a doctrine con- 
cerning representational content. It states that we have to understand the 
conventional representational scheme (the mapping from representation-bearers 
to their representational objects) in order to know what a representation- 
bearer represents. I’m suggesting that convention governs the interpretation of 
certain artefacts—including pictures—qua representation bearers.» 

Earlier, in our discussion of Peirce’s theory, we saw that the process of 
interpreting a representation-bearer was, in part, a matter of understanding the 
representation-bearer. I can now say that this amounts to understanding that the 
object functions as a representation-bearer.™ 

This alternative form of conventionalism achieves what Goodman claims 
resemblance must, but cannot, do: demarcate representational entities from 
non-representation entities; or, more precisely, distinguish content-conferring 
resemblances from non-content-conferring ones. Goodman, because he conflates 
representation and content, believes that introducing a conventional, and thereby 
interpretative, component shows that pictorial content is not 2 matter of natural 
resemblance. However, on the proposal developed here, convention 1s located in 
the task of a theory of representation. It is the theory of representation which tells 
us why a painting—and not the Duke—produces an interpretant. Convention, 
incorporated into the task of the theory of representation, governs the process of 
taking certain entities as having the function of being about other things. The 
resemblance theory of content governs what, specifically, the interpretant will be; 
what the interpretant is itself about. Once we recognize that the tasks of a theory 
of content and a theory of representation are to be distinguished, and that 
convention resides ın the latter, it can be seen that the symmetric nature of 
resemblance does not render the resemblance theory unsuitable as an explanation 
of pictorial content. 

There is, then, something correct about the positive strand of Goodman’s 
discussion of pictorial representation; something correct, that is, about his 
conventionalism. Conventional representational systems (languages and other 
symbol systems, on everyone’s story, pictures also, according to Goodman) 
require a process of interpretation in a cognitive agent—a process of under- 
standing the representational scheme being employed—in order to work. In 
order, that 1s, for content to be accessed from the representation-bearers of the 
representational system, and for the representation-bearers thereby to operate as 
representation-bearers for a cognitive agent. What is correct about Goodman’s 
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conventionalism is the implicit recognition that a complete account of how 
representation is possible—for any system (or style) of representation, including 
pictorial representation—needs to invoke (at some stage) the notion of a process 
of interpretation. Goodman’s conventionalism implicitly fulfils this need by 
building-in the interpretation process to its story about content. I have claimed, 
though, that Goodman’s conventionalism is, in regard to pictorial representation, 
misplaced. There is another way of fulfilling the need to invoke the interpretation 
process: embed one’s non-conventional theory of content within a theory of 
representation which, like Peirce’s account, includes an interpretative 
component. Conventionalism in regard to pictorial content can thereby be 
avoided. It is in this way, as I claimed in section I, that the consideration which, 
in part and perhaps covertly, motivates Goodman’s conventionalism 1s the 
consideration which can in fact give the resemblance theory a secure place in an 
account of pictorial representation. It is open to a resemblance theorist to argue 
that because vision is an innate capacity of organisms such as ourselves, and 
because visual processing is not dependent on our higher-level theoretical 
knowledge of both the world and our conventions, pictorial content is a matter 
of natural resemblance, not theoretical knowledge of a conventional repres- 
entational scheme.” 

According to Goodman’s conventionalism, interpreting a pictorial 
representation-bearer is a matter of understanding the convention governing 
what it represents. The specific interpretant produced—the specific representa- 
tional object (or objects) the thought is about—is determined by convention. 
According to the view developed in this paper, interpreting a pictorial 
representation-bearer is a matter of understanding the convention governing an 
object’s functioning as a pictorial representation-bearer. The specific interpretant 
produced is determined by resemblance. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


I have argued that Goodman is led to reject the resemblance theory because he 
conflates the questions of representation and content. When we examine 
Goodman’s discussion of the resemblance theory together with his presentation 
of conventionalism, we do find an unwitting separation of the two question.” 
However, in Goodman’s case, the separation is not a virtue. Goodman vacillates 
between two conceptions of what is to be explained. The resemblance theory 1s 
subjected to one conception, and conventionalism to the other. Resemblance is 
expected—illegitimately, so I have argued—to supply the conditions for 
something being a pictorial representation-bearer; to answer, that is, the question 
of representation. And, as we have seen, Goodman rejects the resemblance theory 
on the grounds that resemblance exists without representation. However, once 
Goodman presents his conventionalism, the explanandum has changed to the 
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relation between a picture and its representational object; to, that is, the question 
of content. Goodman demands of the resemblance theory something different, 
something more, than is expected of conventionalism. 

I have claimed, following Peirce, that representation is essentially triadic. It 
involves not just a relation between a representation-bearer and a representational 
object, but also an interpretation in a cognitive agent. Part of the attraction of 
Goodman’s conventionalism lies in the fact that it contains the notion of an 
interpretation. I have argued, however, that by adopting the triadic theory of 
representation, conventionalism in regard to pictorial content can be resisted.” 
With Goodman’s conventionalism, we have a case of too much theory in the 
content and not enough in the theory of representation. For pictures, it is 
representation that is the convention. 

I don’t pretend to have addressed all the problems facing the resemblance 
theory, and there are a number. In examining the mistaken assumptions 
underlying Goodman’s rejection of the resemblance theory, I have attempted to 
show that the symmetric nature of resemblance is not one of them. The 
resemblance theory of content is indeed peculiar. But rather than seeing the 
symmetric nature of resemblance as a problem, we should recognize that it is a 
large part of what makes pictures so useful. 
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Pictorial Mimesis’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art 1990), Chap, 2 (Semantics, Wisconsin Style’), 
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p. 33. Reprinted from Synthese, Vol. 59 (1984), 
pp. 331-250. 

€ Goodman (1969), p. 4, my emphsss Indeed, 
all the ‘obvious faults’ Goodman finds with the 
resemblance theory are examples of cases 
where resemblance is not a sufficient condition 
for representation. 

? References to Prirce’s work will be to 
C. Hartshorne, P Weiss and A. Burks (eds), 
Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce 
(Cambridge, Mass: Harvard U. P, 1931- 
1958). Peirce’s views on representation are 
scattered throughout his work. I will refer to 
specific passages by volume number and 
paragraph number 

* I owe the term ‘representation-bearer’ to 
Barbera Von Eckardt, What is Cognitive Science? 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Bradford/M. I. T. Press, 
1993), P. 146 
Of course, representanon-bearers often 
represent particulars. However, I will be 
giossing over the distincnon between the 
representation of particulars and the 
representanon of classes. How pictonal 
representation copes with this distinction ts an 
issue requiring separate discussion. 

© ‘Representational object’ is also borrowed from 

Von Eckardt, What is Cognitive Saemce?, p 146. 

the ‘representabonal object iteff (Peirce 

termed it the ‘Dynamical Object’), and the 

‘representational object as represented by 2 

representation bearer’ (the ‘Immediate 

Object’) Peirce, in Hartshome et al., Collected 

Papers, 4.536. TI sometimes just speak of the 

‘representational object’ when refernng to the 

‘representational object itself”. At other umes it 

will be important to distinguish between the 

two The precise ontological status of the 

‘representational object as represented’ is an 

sue requiring closer oamimation 

As we will see in the next section, one way of 

construing the question of content us to ask 

about the nature of the relation obtaining 
between a representation-bearer and a repres- 
entanonal object In the realm of mental 
representation, however, the question is not 
always seen in this way. One currently 
influential theory of mental content—Daniel 
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Dennett’s neobehaviounst account—denies 
that there 1s any objective relanon holding 
between mental representational states and 
their representational object. See The Intentional 
Stance (Cambridge, Mass . Bradford/M. L T 
Press, 1987). 

I show how the distincton between the issue 
of representation and content—suggested by 
Peirce’s theory of representanon—has further 
explanatory value in regard to the problem 
of mental musrepresentanon in my ‘Mis- 
representation and Content Determination’ 
(paper in preparation) 

Peirce, in Hartshorne ef al., Collected Papers, 
2.228. 

Daniel Dennett has sad things about 
representation which suggest something akin 
to Peirce’s view. See ‘Artificial Intelligence as 
Philosophy and Psychology’, ın Bratustonns 
(Cambridge, Mass.: M. I. T. Press, 1978), pp. 
121-142 

Peirce, in Hartshorne ef al, Collected Papers, 
2.228, 4 536, 5-287. 

Peirce, in common with many contemporary 
philosophers of mind, held that thoughts are 
representational states. Ibid , 5.283, 6.338 

Ibid, op cit., 1 542. 

Ibid, 5476. Von Eckardt, What is Cognitive 
Sclence?, pp 283-2384. Because the interpretant of 
a non-mental representanon-bearer 1s a 
mental representation-bearer, itself requiring 
interpretation, we need —to avoid a regress—to 
characterize the interpretant in a way which 
does not implicate further representation- 
bearers. The notion of behavioural dispositions’ 
is a way of fulfilling this need. 

Peirce, in Hartshorne ef al., Collected Papers, 
4 $31. Icomic, 1 558, 2.247, 2 255, 2.282, 3.556. 
Indezscal: 3243, 2.304, 5.73. Conventional: 
2.249, 4 431. 

Fred Dretske, Keowiedæe and the Flow of 
Information (Oxford: Blackwell, 1981) and 
Explaining Behanour. Reasons in a World of Causes 
(Cambridge, Mass.” Bradford/M. L T. Press, 
1988), Jerry Fodor, Psychosemantics (Cambridge, 
Mass. Bradford/M. L T. Press, 1987), and A 
Theory of Content 

A sophisucated resemblance theory awaits 
development, And there are notonous diffi- 
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culties associated with developing such a 
theory I am, for example, leaving aside the 
question of how many properties must be 
shared for a legitimate ascrmption (or recogni- 
tron) of resemblance, and the question of how 
find-grained these shared properties must be. 

Sartwell, ‘What Pictorial Realtsm Is’, p. 8. Asa 
number of writers have pointed out, the 
resemblance between a picture and its 
representational object is one of visual 
appearance. This would seem obvious enough, 
but the specification is necessary m order to 
avoid Goodman’s complaint that any two 
paintings resemble one another more closely 
than any paintings and its representational 
object (1969, p. 5) Often the particular set of 
properties we are adverting to us clear, because 
of the context of the resemblance chim. On 
the standard reply to Goodman's complaint, 
sec, for example, Gilman, ‘A New perspective’, 
Pole, ‘Goodman and the “Naive” View of 
Representation’, and Sartwell, ‘What Picton! 
Realism Is’ 

I owe the terms ‘representational substrate’ and 
‘matenal substrate’ to Gerard O’Bnen. I should 
also point out that Sartwell, ‘What Pictonal 
Realism Is’, pp. 7-8, is alrve to the fact that 
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2 Ibid. 
X It is worth pointing out that were Goodman's 
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line of reasoning correct, the causal theory of 
content would likewise be in trouble. Causal 
relations, like resemblance reltions, exist 
without being content-conferring. For a 
response to this difficulty see Fodor, A Theory of 
Content, pp. 90-93. 

Neander, ‘Pictonal Representation’, pp. 
218-219, cites studies sugersting that apes and 
young children often respond to objects 
depicted in pictures as if they were the objects 
themselves. An account of psctonal representa- 
tion which claims that representanon is 
conventional, and content determined by 
resemblance, is consistent with these findings, 
given that visual perceptual capacities develop 
prior to the development of the sort of 
higher-level cognitive abiliues required to 
understand the concept of representation. 
Such an account also suggests an explanation 
of (admittedly unreliable) reports that certain 
African tribespeople fail to recognize objects 
familiar to them in photographs One 
possibility ıs that the tnbespeople, perhaps 
unfamiliar with photographic representation, 
are not interprenng the photographs as 


pictures possess visually discernible properties representations. 
which are not ‘contentful’. 4 Pole, ‘Goodman and the “Narve” View of 
As Karen Neander, ‘Pictorial Representation’ A Representation’, p. 70 


Matter of Resemblance’, British Journal of 
Aesthetics, VoL 27, No 3, (1987), pp. 213-226, 
has pointed out, the difficulty with developing 
such a theory may larpely rest in the absence of 
universal respects upon which the resemblance 
between different modes of pictonal 
representation and representanonal objects 
holds (pp. 214—216). 


B Actually, as stated so fab, this account of how 


we recognize the objects represented by 
pictures need not be the exclusive preserve of 
resemblance theonsts, See Flint Schier, Deeper 
Into Pictures (Cambridge: Cambridge U. P, 
1987), pp. 186-188. 


* Except Wittgenstein in Trectatus Logico- 


Philosophiass (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1921/1974), trans. D. F Pears. 


Goodman himself (1969), p. 34, comes very 
close tw saying something like this in his 
criticism of the illusion theory of pictorial 
realism 
Incidentally, convention is not part of the story 
concerning bow mental representation- 
bearers function as representathon~-bearers for 
cognitive agents possessing them. Rather, it 1s 
the role the representation-bearers play in the 
agent's cognitive economy I discuss this 
further in my ‘Musrepresentation and Content 
Determination’. 

For the claim that visual processing is isolated 
from cognitive ‘modules’ carrying theoretical 
knowledge, see Jerry Fodor, ‘Observation 
Reconsidered’, Philosophy of Science, Vol. 51 
(1984), pp. 23-43. For arguments against the 


2 Goodman (1969), p- 4 
2 Ibid. 


convenuonalist theory of pictorial perception, 
see Gilman, ‘A New Perspectrve’, and Daniel 
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Gilman, ‘Pictures in Cognition’, Erkenntnis, of perception. But this is another issue. See the 
Vol 41 (1994), pp. 87-104 authors cited m note 35. 
* Goodman (1969), pp. 3-5. 
37 Goodman (1969), pp. 710, 18, of course, also I would like to thank Gerard O’Bnen for 
led to hrs conventionalism concerning pictorial comments on an earlier draft of this paper. : 
content because of his conventionalist theory 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MEDIUM-GRADE 
ART 
Aaron Ridley 


I WANT to make two claims here, both indirectly: first, that certain philosophical 
questions are better asked in the context of medium-grade works of art than of 
stunning masterpieces; and second, that this distinction, when put to work, is 
capable of reconciling some of the orthodoxies of aesthetics with what, when 
aestheticians are at home, they know perfectly well to be true of much of their 
ordinary engagement with the arts. 


CANONS AND PARADIGMS 


I begin by noting a temptation. Suppose one wants to say something general 
about art, and that one feels constrained to indicate first what one means by the 
term. Suppose, too, that one is (understandably) disinclined to offer a formal 
definition. The tempting route is to offer instead a list of works that everyone will 
agree count as art, however that concept is defined. The ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, King Lear, War and Peace, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Tristan, Paradise 
Lost—these are the kands of work that it is tempting to mention. The point, 
obviously, is to reassure the reader that one is not using the word ‘art’ in any 
non-standard sense, and nothing, it would seem, could serve this purpose so 
cleanly as a list of canonical works, of undoubted masterpieces. If what the writer 
has to say is true of them, the reader is coaxed into feeling, then lesser works, if 
they differ, can be left to look after themselves. 

But there is something fishy going on here none the less—a fishiness that lurks 
precisely in the canonical nature of the works listed. For a masterpiece, after all, is 
something extraordinary, atypical, unprecedented. And a list of extraordinary, 
atypical, unprecedented (but undoubted) members of a class would seem to be an 
odd starting point for a generalization either about the class itself or about its 
members. In selecting from the canon one sets up a tension between the nature 
of one’s project (to generalize) and the extraordinary nature of one’s paradigms. 

It might be that this is unavoidable, so strange is the class concerned. Artworks 
are just like that, someone might say——atypical, extraordinary, unprecedented. So 
you might as well pick the most extraordinary examples you can think of, since 
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those are really, in a sense, the most typical of all. There is certainly some point in 
saying this, but it doesn’t get rid of the fishiness. For even if we can agree that 
every work of art is in a sense unique, and, if of interest, then of interest partly in 
virtue of the ways in which it differs from other works of art, this is far from 
saying that every work of art is atypical, or extraordinary, or in any non-trivial 
sense unprecedented. And so it is far from saying that a list including works such 
as Tristan or King Lear ıs representative of the class ‘art’. The selection of canonical 
paradigms may—in the end, and for some purposes—obscure more about the 
class than it reveals. And the temptation I am talking about, although succumbed 
to most blatantly in the listing of canonical works, may also and perhaps more 
commonly go unresisted in subtler ways.' For example, someone might reject a 
particular claim because it is untrue of the very finest works of art. But that 
doesn’t mean that the claim won't hold for the kind of art that most of us actually 
experience most often (F. R. Leavis, and no one else, occurs to me as an exception 
to this generalization). In other words, a claim that misses what matters about a 
masterpiece may well be entirely convincing when made of a work of 
medium-grade art. The following discussion (of an explicably neglected topic, I 
think) should illustrate the point. 


AESTHETIC PREDICTIONS 


Aesthetic predictions—predictions of what we will or won’t find aesthetically 

satisfying—are not much talked about by philosophers of art.” The thought that 
one might know in advance whether a work of art is going to be worth 
experiencing seems heretical or philistine, to be part of an ‘I know what I like and 
I like what I know’ mentality. But why should this be? 


I 


The main reason, I’m sure, can be captured in another slogan: you can’t tell 
whether you like it until you've tried it. And this thought, supported by a cluster 
of claims that are the common currency of traditional aesthetics, seems almost a 
truism. To like a thing 1s, inter alia, to like the experience of it, and so to know that 
one likes it is, inter alia, to know what the experience of it is like—i.e. to have 
experienced it. Hence you cannot predict what you will or will not like in 
advance. But it isn’t really a truism. I’ve never had a leg sawn off without 
anaesthetic, yet I am as sure as I am of anything that I wouldn’t like it. Nor have 
I ever won the lottery, but I know Pd like it if I did. So the case against prediction, 
at least in non-aesthetic contexts, is hardly made out. But there do seem to be 
reasons for thinking that ‘You can’t tell until you've tried it’ expresses a truism in 
aesthetic contexts, for there is a clear sense in which, aesthetically, the experience 
counts for everything. One can say nothing, for example, about the harmonious 
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composition of Manet’s Déjeuner sur l'herbe, or the mellow majesty of the Nimrod 
variation, or the larger-than-life characterization in The Idiot without experiencing 
them. Knowledge by description counts for very little here.’ Indeed it is a 
hallmark of responsible criticism that it more or less explicitly demands that its 
descriptions be compared with the direct data of acquaintance. Merely knowing 
that Lyonel Feininger’s Church of the Minorites contains glowing zones of colour is 
one thing; knowing their glow is another. It is in the latter sense—the sense of 
knowledge by acquaintance—that one knows Feininger’s art, if one does. 
Baumgarten defined aesthetics as the science of sensory cognition. The senses, 
perceptual experiences, are central to an engagement with music and the visual 
arts; and their linguistic analogue is central to an engagement with literature. 
When Diana Raffman argues in a recent book that our capacity for perceptual 
discrimination outstrips our capacity to remember what we have discriminated, 
she underlines precisely the primacy in aesthetics of acquaintance over 
description.* Above all, the success of a work of art is to be assessed in experiential 
terms—of what it is like to be exposed to it. No one doubts that almost identical 
descriptions could be offered of two works of radically different value (e.g. of 
Goethe’s Elective Affinities and of Hermann Hesse’s Rosshalde). But their value does 
not reside, or not primarily, in the descriptions that can truly be given of them. 
Their value lies in what it’s like to read them. So if beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder, it does seem reasonable to require that the beholder at least behold. 

A neglect of this requirement is revealingly illustrated in a recent paper by 
Kendall Walton.° Setting out to investigate the relation between aesthetic value 
and moral value, Walton asks us to imagine a work of art which pictures a 
mixed-race couple, arm-in-arm, under the title Shamel But obviously nothing can 
be gained from such an exercise. Is the picture worth thinking about? How can 
Walton tell us? Yet if it isn’t worth thinking about, or if the question whether it is 
or it isn’t is unaswerable, nothing at all swings on the painting’s moral qualities. 
Art invites, demands and justifies our attention by virtue of the aesthetic rewards 
it can offer. Thus we need to know whether the properties to which our attention 
is being drawn are the properties of aesthetically successful artworks. The 
possession of certain qualities—for instance apparently negative moral ones—by 
failed or wretched works of art can be of little interest unless those properties can 
also be discovered in art that is worth bothering about; and a fortiori the 
hypothesized possession of those properties by imaginary works of art can tell us 
nothing. Had Walton asked us to imagine an aesthetically successful painting with the 
qualities he outlines, the emptiness of his manoeuvre would have been manifest. 
For until or unless someone produces a work with those qualities which is an 
aesthetic success, we can have no way of knowing whether such a thing is 
possible. 

These reflections serve to underline the intimate and even indissoluble 
connections between art and acquaintance, and between the attribution of value 
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to art and direct aesthetic experience. And it is in consequence of this that the 
suggestion that one might be able to tell in advance whether or not one will like a 
work of art seems jarring or heretical. A mere description of a work, it seems one 
ought to hold, can never be sufficient to ground any kind of judgement about it 
in advance of an actual aesthetic encounter. Thus it is that both Hume and 
Kant—in their discussions of the paradox or antinomy of taste—insist on the 
impossibility of giving rules for making aesthetic judgements; for if one could do 
that, then one could, by the same token, deduce from an accurate description of 
a work of art whether or not ıt was any good; and it seems that one can’t do that. 
According to this line of thought, then, anyone who claims to know in advance 
what art they’ll like has made a fundamental mistake about the nature of aesthetic 
judgement: for it seems that one is in a position to say nothing until one has had 
the appropriate experiences. 

This or something like it, I take it, explains fairly satisfactorily why most 
philosophers of art would feel uneasy at the thought of aesthetic prediction. But 
lurking behind the uneasiness is surely something else—the tendency, mentioned 
at the outset, to regard canonical works as paradigmatic. For it is precisely in the 
case of unprecedented works of art that the primacy of experience over 
description is most decisive, and hence that the idea of prediction seems least 
applicable. Masterpieces are, by definition, unforeseeable; so to indulge in 
aesthetic prediction is to indulge in something quite foreign to that class of 
objects. PI call this the ‘canonical’ objection to prediction. But it is also true that 
most works of art are not masterpieces, that they are not the objects of 
unprecedented experiences. And it is also true that a well-informed person can be 
reasonably confident, when faced with the prospect of an unfamiliar work, that it 
won’t be a masterpiece cither—for statistical reasons, if for no others. Thus to 
operate on the assumption that canonical works are somehow typical is, in effect, 
to substitute the question ‘Ts this going to be a stunning masterpiece?’, to which 
everyone would agree that no sensible answer can be grven in advance, for the 
much more modest question ‘Am I likely to enjoy this?’ The latter question is not 
only often worth asking, it is also worth reflecting upon. 


U 


For we do, as a matter of fact, make aesthetic predictions all the time; and it is 
hard to see how we could get by without them. Here’s a passage from Howard 
Jacobson which has exactly the generalizing, and hence predictive, character that 
I mean. Jacobson’s persona here is Barney Pugleman, protegonist of his novel 
Peeping Tom:® 


I had a dislike for the English rural tradition. I didn’t care for novels set primarily in 
the outside, on moors or under greenwood trees, especially 1f the outside they were 
set in was somehow also metaphorical, that’s to say was really the inside of something 
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else. My other pet dislike was for works that consisted of people asking Whether 
There Was Anyone Who Could Tel Them Who They Were. I was terribly intolerant 
of identity crises. Novels in which characters asked Whether There Was Anyone Who 
Could Tell Them Who They Were while standing in the outside that was really the 
inside were, naturally, anathema to me. 


The tense here, I suppose, might suggest that Barney Fugleman only objects to 
novels fitting that description which he has already read. But it would be 
surprising if he were to embark enthusiastically, or with a minimally open mind, 
or even at all, upon any new novel which was also reliably reported to fit the 
description. His generalization is implicitly predictive. 

I’m sure that we all have such pet dislikes, and benefit from having them too. 
They’re enormously useful for avoiding boredom and irritation. I was once 
invited to see a play described as ‘experimental’, ‘improvisatory’, ‘full of weird 
costumes’ and as offering ‘plenty’ of scope for ‘audience participation’. With 
every clause I privately invented another excuse for not going; and when I heard 
that the whole thing was meant to be a ‘protest against patriarchy and privilege’ I 
would have been prepared to emigrate rather than find myself free on the night 
in question. According to the canonical position, of course, my response to what 
was, after all, only a description, was entirely philistine. I ought to have 
experienced the play before making a judgement about it. But I just know I can’t 
bear that sort of thing. I am convinced, on the basis of previous exposure to 
experimental and extemporized theatre, that the odds against anything fitting that 
description yielding me aesthetic pleasure are so long as to be overwhelming. 
Similarly with any contemporary novel reported to be funny by Peter Ackroyd, or 
with any film thought innovative and exciting by an Italian. We all regulate our 
aesthetic lives to some degree in accordance with our pet dislikes. 

Our positive choices are inherently predictive too. How do I decide which 
novel to read next, what music to tune into, whose exhibition to attend? On the 
strength of what do I pass over unfamiliar Karajan recordings in favour of 
unfamiliar ones by Furtwängler, or as-yet-unread poems by Edward Thomas in 
favour of as-yet-unread ones by Yeats? Assuming that Pm under no particular 
social or practical pressure, I make these choices on the basis of predictions about 
what is more or most likely to provide me with enjoyment, or with aesthetic 
satisfaction. And these predictions can be based on a wide variety of grounds. 
Some will derive in a fairly immediate way from personal experience (I’ve heard 
and enjoyed Delius’s other three concertos: let’s give the piano concerto a go); 
others will come from the allegations of friends, including those with whom we 
normally disagree (Henry hated it: it can’t be all bad); others again will be based 
on the recommendations of critics whose judgements we trust or fruitfully 
distrust; and still others will spring from the diffuser fact of a work’s being 
famous or standard or notorious (I really must get round to seeing Timon of Athens 
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one of these days, or to reading Ulysses). But whatever the immediate source of 
my predictions, all are essentially based on descriptions of the works or kinds of 
works in question. All of them are based, in other words, on exactly the species of 
datum which aestheticians when they’re not at home would disallow altogether. 
What does this show? 

Perhaps it shows nothing much, or nothing of much interest. It might just be 
that we all have some rather bad habits—there would be nothing tremendously 
shocking in that. Or, what would be a lot more surprising, it might be that we are 
all fundamentally mistaken about the nature of aesthetic judgement. Or-——and I 
imagine that this is what someone would most likely say—it might be that while 
we do have the regrettable habit of aesthetic prediction, our possession of this 
trait shows nothing of interest about our grip on aesthetic judgement, but only 
reflects depressingly on those practical conditions of our lives which force such 
short-cuts upon us: were there world enough and time, we might all be open to 
a much wider range of aesthetic experience. 

There is clearly something right about this answer. Life is not long enough for 
the exercise of an altogether untrammelled pursuit of aesthetic reward, wherever 
and however umprobably ıt might lurk. Nor perhaps are all of us capable of the 
relentless open-mindedness which such a pursuit would require. But this can’t be 
the whole answer. For underlying it is the thought that the pursuit of aesthetic 
reward should ideally be indiscriminate, that it should cast its net as widely as is 
perceptually plausible. And that, surely, would be surprising—and for no one 
more surprising than for the person who tends to take canonical works as 
paradigms. Even on a fairly narrow construction, it seems, the view that the 
pursuit of aesthetic reward should be indiscriminate has the consequence of 
rendering the very idea of 2 canon unintelligible. For instance, the thought that a 
work’s passing the test of time might confer upon it some unusual worthiness of 
regard would have to be ditched without ceremony—which would be strange, for 
however debatable the aesthetic advantage to be secured by passing that test may 
be, it is not, surely, 2 non-issue, simply to be dismissed. And at its limit such a 
view must include the thought that works of art enjoy absolutely no presumptive 
advantage, in aesthetic terms, over anything else (such as concentration camps, or 
gravel). 

This strikes me as the oddest conclusion of all. Quite apart from the fact that it 
renders the idea of a canon unintelligible, any account of aesthetic experience 
which assigns no significant place to the experience of works of art must surely be 
mistaken, Whatever one’s view of works of art, or of how they are properly to be 
thought about, ıt cannot be controversial to maintain that they do stand in some 
specially intimate relation to the aesthetic. In short, by eschewing even that most 
rudimentary prediction—that works of art might, by virtue of being works of art, 
be particularly promising sources of aesthetic satisfaction—the canonical 
objection not only undermines itself, but also subjects itself to a fairly frightening 
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reductio. The business of making aesthetic predictions, then, cannot simply be 
attributed to the unfortunate exigencies of mortality. It is not merely for the lack of 
world enough and time that we set ourselves up as knowing what we'll like. 


mW 


Suppose we agree, then, that there 1s a crude sense in which a minimal amount of 
aesthetic prediction is essential to any recognizably aesthetic engagement with the 
arts. A sane proponent of the canonical objection might go along with this, but 
still insist that there is no excuse for predicting in favour or against any particular 
work of art, or even any class of artworks. To be sure, he might admit, one needs 
to focus one’s attention on objects of the right general kind; but once one has 
done that, particular judgements must wait upon experience. As a perfectly 
persuasive corollary he might well ask whether we have never found ourselves 
surprised at liking something we thought we wouldn’t, or at loathing something 
we expected to enjoy—in other words, whether we’ve never found ourselves 
making mistaken predictions. And of course we have; which should encourage us 
to make our predictions provisionally, not absolutely. But even a provisional 
prediction is sufficient for the guidance of action. By itself, obviously, to say this 
will merely strike the objector as underlining our essential irresponsibility and 
lack of seriousness. We recognize that our predictions are unreliable, yet 
nevertheless insist on limiting our aesthetic experience in light of them. 

Any defence of aesthetic prediction, then, needs to do something more. 
Specifically, it needs to provide a principled distinction between irresponsible, 
capricious predictions and well-warranted ones. If such a distinction can be 
drawn, the position of the committed predictor will gain much in practical 
respectability; and if it can be drawn 1n the right way, it will gain in theoretical 
respectability too, as I hope to show. 

Consider two examples. Suppose I am urged to read the latest Anita Brookner. 
And imagine I decline to do so on the grounds that she is female, living and 
middle-class (and hence no good). Have I ever read an Anita Brookner novel? 
Well, no (suppose I reply). Or ever enjoyed a novel written by someone female or 
middle class or alive? Well . . . Presumably no one would think this particular 
prediction well-warranted. Now imagine that I’ve been urged to read the same 
novel, and again decide against it, but this time on different grounds. I’ve read 
several of Anita Brookner’s novels, under increasing protest. Her tiny stock of 
recurrent themes fails to engage my interest; I find her style translucent in all the 
wrong ways; I gather from reviews that the latest one 1s simply more of the same; 
and I feel oppressed by the certainty of what to expect. It seems to me that this 
prediction—which I recently made—is and was defensible, reasonable and wise. 
I’ve no idea whether it was accurate, because I acted on it. But I know what I like, 
and Pm morally certain it wouldn’t be that. 
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There clearly is a distinction here. Crudely, it might be captured by saying that 
in the second case I know what ['m talking about whereas in the first I don’t. But 
this way of making the distinction is too crude. What is it to know what one is 
talking about? What is it one needs to know? By virtue of what is the second 
prediction, though admittedly falling short of certainty, infinitely more 
respectable than the first? The answer I want to give is that the second prediction 
is well-warranted compared with the first by virtue of being grounded on a far 
more thorough and perspicuous exercise of categorization. 

I take the notion of categorization from Kendall Walton’s well-known paper, 
‘Categories of Art’.’ Walton’s argument is set up in terms of appreciation and 
judgement rather than prediction. He holds, first, that it is a precondition of 
appreciating and judging a work of art that one sees (or hears or reads) it in the 
right category; and, second, that a category is to be characterized according to 
which properties, or kinds of property, are standard, variable and contra-standard 
relative to it. So, for example, the properties of being flat and varnished are 
standard relative to the category ‘painting’, while the properties of being noisy or 
made of asphalt are contra-standard. Vartable properties include shape, colour, 
design, subject-matter, style, expression and meaning. Standard and contra- 
standard properties function to determine category membership. Once one sees 
something as a painting, one is no longer struck or distracted by the fact that it is 
flat and varnished. Instead, one’s attention is focused upon the variable properties 
of the painting—its content, form, manner, meaning: upon the things that 
distinguish it from other members of the same category. So for Walton, correct 
categorization—which is achieved by a proper attention to standard and 
contra-standard properties—precedes and is a condition of aesthetic appreciation, 
which focuses principally on variable properties. Naturally, however, every work 
belongs to many different categories. For example, Rachmaninov’s and Piano 
Concerto belongs simultaneously to the categories ‘piece of music’, ‘concerto’, 
‘minor-key work’, ‘Romantic work’, ‘virtuoso work’, ‘Russian work’, and so on, 
all of which are characterized by different standard and contra-standard 
properties. This has the result of limiting quite drastically the properties which, 
once the work has been extensively categorized, count as variable (for example, 
while the property of being written for soloist and orchestra is variable relative to 
most of the categories just mentioned, it is standard relative to the category 
‘concerto’). A good understanding of a maximal number of the relevant 
categories, then, which is to say a real knowledge of a given art-form and its 
history, 1s essential, in Walton’s view, to any genuinely warranted act of aesthetic 
appreciation or judgement. Unless one knows how to see a work (i.e. to which 
categories it belongs), one won’t know what to appreciate in it, where to look, or 
what to judge. 

Those are the bones of Walton’s account. I will not address the question 
whether that account tells a satisfactory story about aesthetic appreciation 
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or judgement. But it does do a beautiful job for aesthetic prediction. 
Category-membership is essentially a matter of descriptions—of which properties 
count as standard, contra-standard or variable. To assign something to its proper 
categories, then, is to mark out a range of descriptions that are or might be true of 
it. If a thing is correctly to be seen as a painting, then one can be virtually certain 
that it will be flat and covered with paint—for these descriptions are standard 
relative to the category. One can be equally certain that whatever aesthetic 
qualities it has will arise from the specific kinds of paint used, and the particular 
ways in which those paints have been distributed across the canvas—for these 
kinds and ways are the variable properties of paintings. By itself, of course, this 
tells one very little; and certainly too little to base any kind of action-guiding 
prediction on. But every work of art belongs to many categories at once. So for 
instance——and to return to my original example—the latest Anita Brookner does 
not merely belong to the category ‘literature’, say, from which one could 
conclude only that it has the standard property of containing words. It also 
belongs to the following categories: ‘short novel’, ‘sensitive novel’, ‘Anita Brookner 
novel’, among others. Its membership of these categories, and especially the 
last—which might be taken as shorthand for a number of more finely-grained 
catepories—tells me rather a lot about it, and in advance. For instance, I can be 
pretty well certain that the novel will be more or less action-free, that it will 
feature a wholly passive protagonist, motivated only by the most delicately 
defeated of considerations, that the narrative tone will be self-abnegating, that the 
style will be so reserved as to be the merest husk of words, and so on. My 
understanding of short, sensitive novels by Anita Brookner tells me that these 
properties are standard. Thus I also understand exactly what kind of variable 
property to expect—exactly where the distinctive aesthetic advantages of this 
latest novel might reside. My interest will have to be focused on the finest shades 
of passivity, on the most faintly discriminable gradations of spiritual capitulation, 
on the minutest of actions, on the merest flickers of stylistic charge, the tiniest 
inflections of tone. It will be in these properties that the virtues of the book may 
confidently be anticipated to lurk. And virtues they may well be: the latest Anita 
Brookner novel may be a veritable tour de force on its own terms. But—and this is 
my point—TI just know that I, personally, am more or less immune to the charms 
of virtues of that kind. The properties standard relative to the fine-grained 
categories that I have excellent reasons for supposing that the novel belongs to are 
properties that irritate me. And the range of properties which, relative to these 
categories, might be variable does not promise much in the way of enjoyment to 
someone who has the kind of aesthetic predilections that I have. In light of these 
considerations, it seems to me that my decision not to read the latest Anita 
Brookner is and was extraordinarily wise. My prediction against it could hardly 
have been better-warranted. 

The propriety of this prediction contrasts tellingly with that of the other 
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prediction mentioned earlier. There, I decided against reading Anita Brookner’s 
latest on the grounds, merely, that it had been written by a living, female, 
middle-class novelist. What was wrong with that prediction? Pretty obviously its 
flimsy categorization. The categorization was accurate, to be sure. But the 
slightest knowledge of literature will suggest that the properties standard to those 
categories are utterly vague, and hence that the properties variable relative to 
them are practically limitless. Thus my description of the work as having been 
written by a living, female, middle-class author tells me next to nothing about 
it—and certainly doesn’t tell me enough to base any kind of worthwhile 
prediction upon. This prediction, then, is irresponsible and capricious because it 
is based on ill-informed and uninformative acts of category attribution. 
Well-warranted predictions, on the other hand, are those grounded upon proper 
and perspicuous categorization. Indeed—and to widen the net somewhat—it is 
on the strength of such well-warrantedness that while one might regret that 
Beethoven didn’t live to compose a little longer or Keats to write a little longer, it 
is almost impossible to lament the world’s lack of a few more Giacomettis or 
Francis Bacons. In these latter cases, standard properties have become so 
standard, and variable ones so minimally variable, that it seems unlikely that there 
would have been anything further of interest in store. 

Taken together, I suggest, the foregoing considerations give us just the 
principled distinction between warranted and unwarranted predictions that we 
were after. Of course the deployment of such a distinction doesn’t guarantee that 
someone who makes none but well-warranted predictions will never pass up the 
chance to experience a masterpiece. But this will present itself as an objection 
only to someone who insists that masterpieces are the norm and not the 
exception. For the rest of us, and for all of us when we are at home, the business 
of making aesthetic predictions is a practically indispensable and a theoretically 
respectable part of our aesthetic lives. This is a conclusion, and could only be a 
conclusion, in the philosophy of medium-grade art. 


I have tried to show how the temptation to think in terms of canonical paradigms 
might lead one to misconstrue, or more likely to ignore, at least one familiar aspect 
of aesthetic experience. And [ve tried to indicate how that aspect of aesthetic 
experience might be addressed when the temptation ın question is resisted. It is not 
my intention, though, to suggest that we should all take up doing philosophy of 
medium-grade art. Quite a lot of it, I’m sure, is done anyway.® But I would like to 
suggest that the distinction between canonical and medium-grade art should be 
borne in mind more explicitly than it usually is, and that one should be clear about 
which side of the distinction one is taking as standard. The natural tendency to take 
as paradigms the most valuable members of an inherently evaluative category such 
as art may obscure or foreclose as many issues as it clarifies or opens up. Sometumes, 
in other words, it might be better to let Tristan and Lear go their own ways, and to 
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concentrate instead on a list more like this: Fragonard’s The Swing, Shaw’s Arms and 
the Man, Porster’s The Longest Journey, Mendelssohn’s Fifth Symphony, Saint-Saent’s 
Samson et Dalila, Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. Not everything that 1s good of its 
kind is good full stop; and the good of its kind—figuring, as it surely does, in the 
bulk of our aesthetic experiences—might be interesting in ways that the good full 
stop is not. So if it wouldn’t be sensible to become a philosopher of medium-grade 
art full-time, neither would it be sensible to fail to recognize consciously when one 
is being one, or when one ought, for particular purposes, to become one. 


Aaron Ridley, Department of Philosophy, University of Southampton, Highfield, South- 
ampton SO 17 1BJ, UK 
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A COMPREHENSIVIST THEORY OF ART 


Jason Holt 


MATTHEW LIPMAN once remarked that many theories of art focus too narrowly on 
one or another aspect of the aesthetic process and, as a result, inhibit the 
understanding of that process as a whole.’ On the basis of this complaint I shall 
call Lipman the founder of comprehenstvism, by which I mean the view that art 
must be understood holistically, neither the artist, the artwork, nor the audience 
being excluded from an overall conception. My purpose here is to outline a 
definition of art in strict adherence to this view. To do so, I will have to give an 
account both of what artists do in creating artwork and of what happens to 
audiences in experiencing it. As any such account must in some sense be 
psychological in character, it seems natural to begin with a sketch, however 
rough, of the mind. 

Mental states, no matter what ontological status one reserves for them, divide 
roughly into two broad categories. On the one hand there are beliefs, 
assumptions, doubts, conjectures, predictions, and so forth, which may be called 
intellectual states. On the other there are desires, hopes, fears, sorrows, anxieties, 
and so forth, which may be called emotional states. One reason for accepting this 
distinction, apart from its intuitive appeal, is that intellectual states embed 
propositional or otherwise representational content, while some emotional states 
do not. Whereas one can be depressed or happy or anxious without being 
depressed or happy or anxious about anything, one cannot believe or doubt or 
predict without believing or doubting or predicting something. Another way of 
putting this is that some emotional states can be freefloating, that is, unattached 
to specific contents. Not all emotional states are of this character, however; one 
presumably cannot desire without desiring something. But desires and beliefs 
have different directions of fit? A belief is true when its content maps onto the 
world, while a desire is fulfilled when the world comes to map onto the desire’s 
content. Intellectual states such as entertaining and wondering have no direction 
of fit and thus share this in common with emotional states such as sorrow and 
pleasure. But emotional states of this sort are complex in a way that entertaining 
and wondering are not. Entertaining a thought is simply to entertain it, while 
being sorry that, say, something happened involves a belief that it happened and a 
wish that it had not. 
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Cursory as they might be, the above remarks should illustrate that 
distinguishing between intellect and emotion is not inapt. Still, it would be 
unwise to suppose that this distinction constitutes a dichotomy, since there are 
some mental states (even setting aside the purely phenomenal! aspects of 
experience) that do not fit neatly into either category. Convictions, and perhaps 
intuitions as well, seem more or less to be belief-like states invested with 
emotion. Further, as we have seen, some emotional states contain as essential 
elements certain intellectual states. The interaction across categories suggested by 
these cases is mirrored by the gross anatomy of the brain, as is the distinction on 
which this interaction depends. The higher cortex is intellectual and reflective, 
the diencephalon emotional and appetitive, the tissue between the two largely 
integrative in function. Both the mind’s scope and limits, it has been argued, stem 
from a nearly constant conflict between the diencephalon and higher cortex? In 
intentional terms this amounts to three kinds of tension: that between 
inconsistent contents, as when I believe I should do one thing but want to do 
something else; that between states with the same content, as when I doubt that 
something is the case but wish it to be so; and that between intellectual states and 
freefloating emotions, as when I suppose there is nothing to be anxious about but 
am anxious nonetheless. 

In applying this sketch of the mind to the problem of artistic creation, it should 
be clear that the sort of intentionality that concerns us is distinct from that 
commonly held to be at issue in the literature.* What an artist intends to express 
in an artwork is less crucial to my analysis than the intentional form of many of 
the mental states that eventuate in the production of artwork. And so I will 
bracket debates that centre on the artist’s intentions. But by so doing I do not 
mean to marginalize the importance of these debates, and offer as a default 
position that such intentions are largely irrelevant to the interpretation of 
artwork’, and that there are varying degrees to which intentions delimit and 
determine artistic expression.® In addition, I will focus more on analysing 
expression itself than on justifying the already plausible notion that the creation 
of artwork is in some sense expressive. 

An act of expression, understood broadly, is such that there is someone who 
performs it and something they express by performing it. Expression is at once 
expression by and of. For example, when someone says of Mozart’s Requiem that it 
is moving, an opinion about the Requiem is expressed, and the speaker has done 
something, ie. uttered a sentence, to express it. It does not matter so much 
whether the speaker must express the opinion in order to hold it, as some mught 
claim, or whether it ıs possible simply to hold it without expressing it. What does 
matter is that the opinion can be expressed in various ways, or in the same way 
repeatedly, by contextually appropriate facial expressions or applause, by uttering 
or writing down the right words, and so on. That what is expressible at all is 
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capable of being expressed more than once means that an act of expression 
consists, partly if not fully, in tokening what is expressed. 

Normally we understand expression as something one can do to oneself or to 
others, as the opiner may express her opinion to herself or, say, to other 
appreciators of music. The latter sort is the more aesthetically interesting, as it can 
take verbal, written, gestural, pictorial, symbolic, coded, or any number of forms 
in isolation or in combination, and as such is worth characterizing more precisely. 
The expression involved in the creation of art is of the latter kind, expressing to 
others, and in the sense that creation culminates in the finished artwork—the 
sculptor leaves behind a sculpture, the novelist a novel, the painter a painting, and 
so on—the act of expression can be seen as the objectification of what is 
expressed,’ This is not to say that artistic creation must occasion objects in the 
narrow sense, for this would unduly exclude performance and situationist art 
from the artwork class. Rather, artistic expression occasions objects in the broad 
sense, including performances and situations, that are accessible to and 
scrutinizable by the public, at least ın principle. 

There is an obstacle to holding that artistic creation is the objectification of 
expression, and that is an ambiguity in ‘expression’, which can refer cither to 
what is expressed or to the act of expressing it. If what is expressed is a mental 
state, then in many cases we can speak cither of the state itself or of its content as 
the expression which 1s objectified, and the act of expression as what, through 
tokening it in the mght way, objectifies it. As the objective mark of such an 
expressive act simply is the artwork, we can also speak of the act itself as being 
objectified in the work; it is both of these senses that I want the phrase 
‘objectified expression’ to capture. The extent to which objectification is 
successful is the extent to which its product satisfies, for whatever reasons, the 
desire to express the mental states that gave rise to it I mean to suggest by this 
that such satisfaction is all there is to a product’s being the objectification of the 
mental states causally contributory to its production. Even in the allographic arts 
an artwork’s production and the mental states causally contributory thereto, 
however intricate and protracted the causal pathway may be, are both objectified 
in the work. And they are objectified insofar as either the work or, in the case of 
a score or script, the prescription for its performance satisfies the artist in this 
minimal way. 

Of course it does not follow that these mental states are palpably present, much 
less recognizable, in the artwork itself. Questions about what is expressed by 
Bach’s F-minor Concerto, if they can be posed at all, are pretty much opaque to 
both careful analysis of the music and conjecture, well- or ill-informed, as to 
what was either on Bach’s mind when he composed it or in the minds of the 
musicians who performed it. That expression can be objectified irrevocably 
incognito, in some artforms more obviously than in some others, is partly why 
minimal constraints should be placed on what counts as objectification. As to 
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what kinds of mental state can be objectified in artwork, I see no reason to be 
restrictive. Intellectual and emotional intentional states, their contents, and 
freefloating emotions may all, in various combinations and orderings, find 
expression in art.” To indicate what strictures, if any, should be placed on this 
multitude requires a shift of attention from artistic creation to aesthetic 
experience, or in other words from the effective to the affective. 

The sketch of the mind with which this paper began leads to an interesting 
conception of aesthetic experience. Art is valuable in part because acquaintance 
with it does something for the acquainted. If the view that aesthetic experience is 
more harmonious than chaotic, more symphonic than cacophonic,” is at all 
convincing, then it seems that art elicits experiences unlike those that typify 
mental life generally. Experiences of this sort are not conflictual but resolutive. In 
neuroanatomical terms this resolution 1s a cessation of conflict between the 
diencephalon and higher cortex. In psychological terms it is a mitigation of 
tension between occurrent intellectual and emotional mental states: inconsistent 
contents enter into higher order resolution, as when the belief that Othello will 
kill Desdemona and the desire that he not do so are cohered by a sense of tragedy; 
antagonism between states with the same or similar content is suspended, as 
when the belief and fear that Othello will commit murder do not issue in the 
crowd’s rushing the stage to prevent it; freefloating emotions latch onto whatever 
best corrals them, as when one’s general despair at the denouement of Othello falls 
under the concept of unfortunate desert. It should be emphasized that this 
resolution is not a quelling of either intellectual or emotional responses but rather 
a coherent engagement of both. In this way aesthetic experience is unlike base 
pleasure and detached abstraction, which amount to prescinding in the first case 
from the intellect and in the second from the emotions. 

This notion of aesthetic experience tells us something about artistic creation. 
Once we realize that the creative process must be sustained in order for it to 
culminate in a finished artwork, it becomes clear that what sustains this process is 
the artists’ appreciation, however inchoate, of the work they are bringing to 
fruition.!! Since appreciation of artwork depends on experiencing it as artwork, 
part of the sustaining cause of its production is the artist’s resolutive experience of 
what the expressive act is coming to objectify. This is not to restrict the mental 
states which can be objectified in artwork to those which are relata of resolution. 
Rather, any number of mental states are objectifiable in artwork provided there is 
a mediate resolution between the impetus for and result of their expression. The 
point is that resolution in the subject of aesthetic experience does not require, and 
should not be confused with, resolution in its object. The conclusion to The Sun 
Also Rises, for instance, lacks closure. But this irresolution is one without which 
the book would be vastly inferior. 

Before moving on, I should distinguish this account from certain historical and 
contemporary alternatives. When Nietzsche speaks of ‘the excitement of the 
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hearer which is Apollonian as well as Dionysian’,’? one might suppose that Apollo 
is to be taken as an icon of the intellect, Dionysus as an icon ot the emotions. This 
would be hasty, for Nietzsche takes the Apollonian to subsume light, dream, and 
reflection, the Dionysian dark, prmevum, and instinct,” which cuts across my 
distinction. Santayana maintains that aesthetic experience is 2 mingling of sensory 
and perceptive pleasures. It would be odd to construe sensory pleasures as 
emotional and perceptive pleasures as intellectual, but were we to do so it should 
be pointed out that, for Santayana, the first kind of pleasure is prior to and 
requisite for the second, and each is a pleasure in its own right.'* Aesthetic 
experience on my account is not a mingling of pleasures but, if you will, a 
pleasure of mingling, and there need be no prionty of one mingled element to 
another. Roger Scruton takes aesthetic experience to contain intellectual states, 
such as belief, as well as noncognitive phenomena of the imagination.” By 
contrast, I emphasize the emotional nature of aesthetic experience. At the same 
time I do not deny that the imagination of the experiencer can contribute to their 
experience. Salient features of an artwork are interpreted, frequently by trial and 
error, stich that the interpretation coheres with, and shapes to coherence, the 
elements of the experience pertinent to them. Granted, these remarks are a bit 
perfunctory. They are not, however, peremptory. 

Now that the groundwork has been laid, I should like to propose, at least in 
outline form, a comprehensivist theory of art, the materials for which are the 
accounts of artistic creation and aesthetic experience achieved thus far. Artists 
objectify expression. Artworks are the objectification of that expression. 
Audiences experience that expression resolutively.’® The problem ıs that these 
aspects hang together in a way that does not mandate a univocal formulation in 
natural language. We can define art in terms of either the complex relation 
between artist, artwork, and audience, the process uniting the three, the object of 
aesthetic experience, or the subject of aesthetic experience. It would be arbitrary 
to follow only one of these tacks, but since art is readily identified in ordinary 
language with particular artworks, it 1s the third that I shall highlight. Art ts 
objectified expression elicitive of resolutive experience. More precisely, x is art if and only 
if x 1s obyectified expression and x elicits resolutive experience. Notice that this 
definition allows for the possibility that the same individual can be both artist and 
audience. Notice too that x may be instantiated by anything over which one can 
quantify, object or event, and into which one can objectify expression. 

One of the nice implications of this proposal is that the concepts of artist, 
artwork, and audience are apodoses to the concept of art, not protases. Someone 
is an artist only if their expression is objectified into something that elicits 
resolutive experience. Similarly, something is an artwork only if it 1s objectified 
expression elicitive of resolutive experience.” Aesthetic experience is likewise 
insufficient for the experiencer to qualify as an audience, sufficiency depending 
on whether the experience 1s elicited by objectified expression. Each aspect of the 
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aesthetic situation is therefore as dependent on the completeness of that situation 
as the situation is on it. 

Consider the following cases. Suppose a lump of marble found in nature 
resembles Michelangelo’s David exactly. Although its phenomenal properties are 
identical to those of David, it is not a statue, for it lacks the relational property of 
having come from an artist. Or again, suppose a vandal throws a brick through a 
window. We call the police. A situationist throws the same brick in the same way 
through the same window. We applaud. One difference is that the situationist 
elicits resolutive experience while the vandal does not, even though both could be 
said to objectify expression in breaking the window. Another is that the 
situationist, unlike the vandal, does not really objectify expression in the breaking 
of the window but rather in the situation of so doing in front of an audience 
convened for that purpose. Certainly the vandal might implore comrades to bear 
witness to the destruction, and their witnessing might in fact be resolutive. In 
cases of appropriate civil disobedience, and so forth, we might not be loathe to 
consider an act of vandalism as possessing artistic quality. I think it highly unlikely 
that witnessing an act of pure vandalism could really be resolutive.But if it could, 
it would be presumptuous to allow an excessive elitism to rule it out of the 
artwork class altogether, since where aesthetics fails criticism can take up most of 
the slack. 

Another implication is that art is in part a verdictive notion, since artwork is 
indexed to those who experience it resolutively. Objectified expression, in other 
words, must be found artistic in order to be artistic. There may be cases where 
objectified expression counts as artwork despite disputes about whether these 
cases should be so counted. On my proposal the resolutive experience of anyone 
confers art status on the objectified expression that elicits it.’* It does not follow 
from this, though, that my proposal is relativistic. Art is dependent on but not 
determined by individual verdicts, for there are constraints on what counts as art 
independent of such verdicts. I may encounter objectified expression without at 
all having a resolutive experience of it, yet I can still speak of it as an artwork, 
since others have experienced it as such. 

Nor does it follow that aesthetics and art criticism should be unilaterally 
segregated. In one sense I would have criticism give aesthetics as wide a berth as 
possible. To derive standards of what art ought to be from conceptions of what it 
is, it seems, is to commut the naturalistic fallacy. However, the two are intimately 
connected. When it comes to interpreting artwork, or to deciding what sorts of 
thing merit aesthetic attention, critics are the experts to whom some measure of 
deference is owed. Limiting this deference is necessary because, if my view of 
artistic creation is right, interpretations of artwork can be better or worse than 
others, but not canonical.” I am not claiming that the occurrence of resolutive 
experience is more important than the way it is elicited. Nor am I claiming that 
the concept of art is nonevaluative. For the most part I have explored art’s merely 
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descriptive aspects, leaving the prescriptive and the relations between it and 
the descriptive for those more sensitive to the task. 


Jason Holt, Department of Philosophy, Talbot College, University of Western Ontario, 


London, Ontario, Canada, NáA 3K. 
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Ar’ m B R Tilghman (ed.), Language and 
Aesthetics (Kansas Ulnrversity Press of Kansas, 
1973), pp. 21—30 One can reject such views, 
however, without grving up the notion that the 
character of art 1s social. See N. Carroll, ‘Art, 
Practice, and Narratve’, The Monis, Vol. 71, 
1988, pp. 140-166. 

Fragments of this view are suggested in J 
Hospers, “The Concept of Arustic Expression’ 
im J. Hospers (ed.), Introductory Readings ın 
Aesthetics (New York: Free Press, 1969), p. 145, 
Vermaren, op. cit, p. 201; and W. Shibles, 
“Humanisne Art’, Critical Review, Vol. 8, 1994, 
pp. 371-394 

I A Richards et al , The Foundations of Aesthetics 
(London. Allen & Unwin, 1925), p. 76. 
Lipman, op. cit, p 15. Vermazen, op. cit, p. 
201. 

F. Nietzsche in W. Kaufman (ed.), The Birth of 
Tragedy (New York: Vintage, 1967), p 132. This 
is a deliberate miusquotation from Kaufman. 
Why? ‘Apolionian’ rings more Apollonian than 
‘Apollinian’. 

Ibid , Sections 1-5, a1 and elsewhere 

G. Santayana, The Sense of Beauty (New York 
Dover, 1955), Pp 46. 

R Scruton, Art and Imagination (London: 
Methuen, 1974), p 83 

It has been argued that psychological defini- 
tions of art are inadequate. See D. J. Dempster, 
‘Aesthetic Experience and Psychological 
Definitions of Art’, Joumal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, Vol. 4, 1985, pp. 153-165 While I 
agree that merely psychological definitions of 
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art are inadequate, a theory of art that 
incorporates aesthetic experience must, on 
pain of vacuousness, make reference to the 
psychological. 

This obviates Wollheim’s linkage problem. See 
R Wollheim, Art and us Obyects (New York. 
Harper & Row, 1971), p. 29. One makes sense 
of the links by making sense of the linkage, not 
vice versa. 

It should be apparent that my view straddles 
proceduralist and functionalist aesthetic 
theories, although of the two trends I am more 
closely affiliated with the litter. By doing so I 
need not place excessive procedural constraints 
on the concept of art. For more on this see 
S. Davies, Definitions of Art (Ithaca: Cornell 
U. P, 1991), pp. 1-3 


1! If pushed on this point, I should refer the 


reader to D. C. Dennett, The Intentional Stance 
(Cambridge: MIT Press, 1987), passim. 
Dennett argues on Quinean grounds that there 
are no ‘deep’ facts about the content of 
anything meaningful, mental states, utterances, 
or what have you. The same goes for art. 


For their helpful comments and cnticisms I 
would like to thank the Editor, the reviewers, 
Steven Burns, R. M. Martens, K. Brad Wray, 
Kevin de Laplante, Tim Kenyon, Marc Ramsay, 
and Larry Holt. An earlier version of this paper 
was presented in August 1994 to a colloquium at 
Dalhousie University. To those who participated I 
also grve thanks. 
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SYMBOLS, ICONS AND STUPAS 
Roy W. Perrett 


IN A recent article Jane Duran has argued that the usual Western historian’s 
description of the Buddhist reliquary stupa in Indian art as a psycho-cosmic 
symbol is problematic.’ This is because our notion of a symbol suggests that 
symbols are heavily conventional, but such a claim about stupas is implausible in 
the Indian cultural context. Nor should we say that the stupa is symbolic in an 
iconic sense. Instead she proposes that a Langerian analysis which connects the 
notion of the symbolic to notions of rite and play is more fruitful for 
understanding both stupas and our notions of symbol and symbolic. 

While I agree that connecting the notion of the symbolic to notions of ritual 
and play may indeed be useful, I shall argue that (pace Duran) the more usual 
senses of symbol and icon can quite plausibly be used of the Buddhist stupa. 

First, some terminology. The term symbol is used in various ways in the 
literature of aesthetics. I shall be using the term in the familiar way it is used in 
classical semiotic theory. The locus classicus here is, of course, Charles Sanders 
Peirce’s theory of signs. Peirce defines a sign as ‘something that stands to 
somebody for something in some respect or capacity’ (2.228).? In other words, the 
signification relation is irreducibly triadic: its characteristic form is ‘X interprets Y 
as Z’ or ‘Y is a sign of Z to X’. Peirce further divides the class of signs into three 
categories: icons, indices and symbols. 

An icon is ‘a sign which refers to the Object that it denotes merely by virtue of 
characters of its own’ (2.247). Such a sign is suited to represent anything with the 
corresponding characters. Icons thus isomorphically share properties with what 
they represent, often in a useful fashion (as when a colour sample is an icon for 
the paint in a particular tin, or a floorplan is an icon for a room). 

An index is ‘a sign which refers to the Object that it denotes by virtue of being 
really affected by that Object’ (2.248). That is, there is 2 dyadic ‘natural’ relation 
between sign and object which is independent of our practices of using the sign 
in certain ways. Thus smoke is an index of fire, low barometric pressure is an 
index of impending rain. 

A symbol is ‘a sign which is constituted a sign merely or mainly by the fact that 
it is used and understood as such’ (2.307). Thus the signs of the devanagari script 
are symbols for various sounds in the Sanskrit language. The script does not 
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exploit any resemblance between the letters and the sounds, nor is there a 
‘natural’ causal relation between the letters and the sounds. Instead there is a 
general practice of using the script for this purpose and the letters are symbols by 
virtue of this convention. 

Duran does not define what she means by the terms symbol and icon. However, 
her reason for opposing the usual description of stupas as symbols is that the 
notion of a symbol requires that symbols are heavily conventional, but that in 
ancient India both the time period and level of literacy would have prevented 
such conventionalization (pp. 67, 72). This claim seems to imply a notion of 
symbol that at least overlaps with Peirce’s with repect to the emphasis on the 
conventionality of symbols. 

Is Duran’s argument here sound? I suggest it is not. Firstly, note that the 
Peircean semiotic account of the general triadic nature of signs entails that a sign 
is a sign for someone. Hence when we claim that ‘Y is a sign of Z’ we are really 
claiming that ‘Y is a sign of Z for X’. But it is not necessary for the truth of our 
claim that everyone understands Y to be a sign of Z. Instead when we make claims 
about symbols we usually operate with contextually implicit restrictions of scope. 
Thus when historians of ancient India claim that the Buddhist stupas were 
symbols of certain complex psychological and cosmic states, this claim cannot be 
refuted by the rejoinder that large numbers of people of that period did not 
understand them as such (any more than the claim that in ancient India certain 
devanagari signs were symbols for certain Sanskrit sounds can be refuted by the 
undoubted fact that very large numbers of people of that period did not 
understand them as such). The conventionality of symbols requires an 
established practice of some sort, but not a universal practice. 

Accordingly historians’ claims about stupas as symbols are surely supposed to 
be understood as claims of implicitly restricted scope about the understanding of 
a, possibly quite small, class of Buddhist practitioners (much as historians’ claims 
about, say, the symbolism of Gnosticism, Jewish Kabbalah or Sufi poetry are to be 
understood as claims about the understanding of certain, possibly quite small, 
groups of religious practitioners in the societies of those periods, rather than as 
claims about the understanding of the members of those societies ın general). In 
other words, Duran’s claim that ‘[we] think of Western religious symbols as 
symbolic because we assume that they will be understood by many or most adults 
functioning within the culture’ (p. 71) is far too strong. 

Secondly, Duran supposes that the level of literacy in ancient India would have 
precluded the availability to the general Buddhist community of the conventions 
necessary for the stupas to function as symbols for them: ‘We can hypothesize that 
literacy and acquaintance with the more ramified parts of the Buddhist tradition 
would have a great bearing on a supplicant’s ability to make the relevant 
associations, and there is no reason to believe that many would have been so able’ 
(p. 67). In fact this very dubious and unsupported assertion shows little 
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understanding of the importance of oral traditions in India and of the historical 
situation that gave rise to the building of the stupas and the growth of the cults 
associated with them. 

Although there existed writing systems in ancient India from before the time of 
Asóka (c. 268-232 BCE), the oral tradition has always been very much privileged 
over the written. Scribes in India have had a low status and the texts they write are 
judged very unreliable. The written word is valued only as a teaching aid for those 
too dull to remember. Indeed the very act of writing is held to be ritually 
polluting in a late Vedic text, where it is said that 2 pupil should not recite the 
sacred Veda after cating meat, seeing blood or a dead body, having intercourse or 
engaging in writing.’ Even when a considerable body of written texts emerges 
along the way, these are only regarded as part of an essentially oral tradition. In 
India it is this oral tradition that is held to embody the pure transmission of 
knowledge, and even today access to traditional knowledge of subjects like art, 
music, grammar or philosophy is widely held to require a direct oral transmission 
from master to pupil. 

This general feature of Indian learning is also preserved in the living Tibetan 
Buddhist tradition, which derives from Indian Buddhism.‘ Furthermore, in 
Tibetan Buddhism (as in Indian Tantric Buddhism) there are very complex 
visualization meditations that require the practitioner’s understanding of an 
intricate system of symbols. Typically a practitioner’s understanding of such 
symbols is primarily due to an oral explanation by a lama. To be sure, there are 
written texts explaining some of this symbolism, but these are often deliberately 
incomplete in their details. Moreover, many Tibetan Buddhist lay practitioners 
cannot read them anyway, either because they are illiterate in classical Tibetan or 
because of the scarcity of printed copies of the texts. Nevertheless these 
practitioners have an excellent grasp of the symbolism involved in their 
traditional Buddhist practices, which they are well able to articulate orally. 

These considerations about the primacy of the oral tradition in India need to be 
coupled with what is known historically about the growth of stupa worship in 
India.’ Stupas were originally erected after the death and crematon of Gautama 
Buddha in order to accommodate his remains. During the early period of 
Buddhism lay-persons made offerings to the Buddha’s remains, but monks were 
prohibited from concerning themselves with his funeral ceremonies. Gradually 
the term stupa came to include not only such funerary stupas, but also caityas or 
sacred sites where no relics were enshrined. Following Asóka’s conversion to 
Buddhism, stupa worship spread throughout India and various sects apparently 
formed around some of these stupas. 

At first these stupas were constructed and administered by lay-persons and 
were not affiliated with any of the monastic schools or sects. Soon, however, 
stupas were also constructed within monastic compounds and monks came to 
worship at them. But monks were not permitted to live within the precincts of 
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the stupa nor to receive alms offered to the stupa. Thus the stupas became 
economically independent institutions (despite monastic counter-arguments that 
stupa offerings were of little karmic merit). Subsequently groups of believers 
began to dwell around the stupas, supporting themselves with the offerings made 
to these stupas. They came to be regarded as independent religious specialists 
who assisted pilgrims to the stupas, arranging lodgings for them and instructing 
them in the practice of worship and the significance of the carvings there. 

These religious specialists were not ordained Buddhist monks (bhiksus), 
though they resembled monks and nuns in the way they served as leaders of 
orders, taught lay-persons and received alms from them. They also engaged in 
strict religious practices. The religious activities of these specialists were a crucial 
factor in the development of Mahayana Buddhism, with its greater hospitality to 
the aspirations of lay practitioners. Stupas came to be more than objects of 
worship. They eventually became centres for a new class of monastic Mahayana 
practitioners, with quarters for lay devotees located nearby. The building of 
stupas, the carving of images, and the worship and offerings made at stupas all 
became included within the variety of practices leading to the attainment of the 
Mahayana ideal of Buddhahood. 

This close historical connection between the growth of stupa worship and the 
laity, coupled with the primacy of the oral tradition in India, means that there are 
actually very good grounds for supposing that the conventions governing the 
symbolism of stupas would have been widely understood in the ancient Indian 
Buddhist community, notwithstanding the level of literacy. The religious 
specialists at the stupas (many of whom in later times would have been literate) 
would have orally instructed those many lay-persons whose alms supported the 
specialists. The popularity of stupa worship in India and the subsequent spread of 
the architectural form and its associated practices throughout the Buddhist world 
sugpest this instruction was rather successful. 

Duran’s central argument from conventionality for supposing that it is 
problematic to claim that stupas are symbols thus fails. What about her rejection 
of the suggestion that stupas are icons? Her argument here is less forthright. She 
says: ‘It does not make sense to say that the stupa is symbolic in the flatter, more 
fully iconic sense in which we so often use the term for European symbols, 
because our knowledge of the culture indicates that the relationships are more 
fluid’ (p. 73). However, she also wants to allow that ‘the fit between symbol and 
thing signified should at least be somewhat iconic’ (p. 71). 

Although Duran does not develop her reasons here in any detail, her 
ambivalence is easy to sympathize with. On the one hand, to say that stupas are 
symbols seems to suggest that their relation to what they signify is just 
conventional. But the fit between the stupa and the psycho-cosmic states it 
signifies seems tighter than that. On the other hand, to say that the stupa is an 
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icon of such states seems to suggest that the relation is entirely non-conventional 
and hence to make the fit a bit too tight. | 

Perhaps we can at least blunt the first horn of this dilemma a little by 
remembering that to say that a symbol is something with a conventional 
significance does not imply that a symbol’s significance 1s simply decided by an 
arbitrary fiat. While it is true that it is of the nature of a convention that it might 
have been otherwise, it does not follow from this that conventions are arbitrarily 
selected. As David Lewis has shown in some detail, conventions are often adopted 
as solutions to recurrent problems that can be modelled as game-theoretical 
coordination problems: like which side of the road to drive on, or which language 
to adopt.® The structure of such co-ordination problems sets quite specific 
constraints on what will count as a solution; in this sense the convention adopted 
as the solution is definitely not arbitrary. 

Now even if the existence of such coordination problems is not necessary for 
conventions, it is sufficient” Moreover, the practice of pictorial depiction 
arguably involves solving such a co-ordination problem: the depictor wants her 
audience to recognize both what her picture is of and that it is a picture, where 
these two aims can only be achieved by performing a single complex task.* The 
growth and adoption of pictorial conventions arise as solutions to this 
co-ordination problem and in this sense these conventions are not arbitrary. In 
so far as stupas are pictorial symbols, they too utilize such non-arbitrary 
conventions. 

But while this may alleviate some of our uneasiness about describing stupas as 
symbols, it still does not go all the way. There remains a strong temptation to 
regard stupas as more than merely conventional (albeit non-arbitrary) signs. 
Surely the relation between the stupa and what ıt is a sign of is supposed to be 
tighter than that, more isomorphic. Historians like Rowland, for instance, tell us 
that even the very groundplan of the stupa represents the cosmic structure and 
that the pilgrim’s circumambulation of the stupa mirrors the course of both the 
sun and the Buddha’s life.’ In other words, is not the stupa better described as an 
icon, rather than a symbol? 

This suggestion has some plausibility. After all, at least according to Peirce’s 
semiotic, a floorplan 1s an icon for a room. When we use a floorplan to study the 
properties of a room, we exploit a property of the sign which it would have had 
even if its object had not existed. This is possible because of an isomorphism 
between the plan and the room: there is a correspondence between properties 
which each could have had whatever the character of the other. A floorplan can 
thus provide us with information about the room it plans. For instance, given an 
understanding of the conventions of representation and scale, measurements on 
the plan provide us with information about the dimensions of the room. 
Similarly, the groundplan of the stupa can provide us with knowledge about the 


nature of the cosmos. 
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The worry about this suggestion, however, is that it seems to make the relation 
between the stupa and what'it signifies not conventional enough. But in fact that 
difficulty only arises if we are supposing that the stupa has to be a pure icon. In 
most sign systems, all the signs are to some extent symbols. Take icons like 
floorplans, for instance. It is only because there exists a general practice of using 
floorplans that we are able to apply floorplans. In this sense the floorplan is a sort 
of conventional symbol. However, once we have a general convention that tells us 
how to use the floorplan as an icon, we do not need a specific convention to 
determine the meaning of each floorplan. While there may be some highly 
conventional signs that involve no iconic or indexical elements and hence are 
pure symbols, our usual examples of icons and indices are not pure. Peirce 
certainly recognized this point and, as was his wont, coined a neologism for ıt: 
‘Any material image, as a painting, is largely conventional in its mode of 
representation; but in itself, without legend or label it may be called a hypoicon’ 
(2.276). 

The stupa is, I suggest, such a ‘hypoicon’, i.e. not a pure icon, but a symbol 
with iconic features. As such it is at least partly conventional. Interestingly it is 
this feature that provides a context for understanding the importance of ritual 
practice in inculcating an understanding of the general conventions which govern 
the use of such a sign. It is well recognized that the stupas were constructed so 
that the pilgrim’s circumambulation of the stupa should provide an experience 
which mirrored the passage to Buddhahood. That is, the pilgrim’s ritual practice 
deliberately symbolically re-enacted the course taken by the Buddha, locating this 
within the cosmos.'° This mimetic practice, doubtless guided by the religious 
specialists resident at the stupa, thus provided a way of initiating practitioners into 
the general conventions governing the symbolism of the stupa. Thus initiated, 
the practitioners were themselves able to utilize the stupa’s iconic features. 

I conclude, then, that the customary description of the Buddhist stupa as a 
symbol is not so very problematic. However, perhaps the most accurate 
description (at least in the terminology of Peirce’s semiotic) is that the stupa is a 
‘hypoicon’, i.c. a (semiotically) impure icon that is also a symbol. 


Roy W. Perrett, Philosophy Department, Massey University, Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 
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The most spectacular example of this sort of 
phenomenon, however, ss not actually located 
in Indm. It is the stupendous, multi-levelled 
Buddhist monument at Borobudur in Java 
(alluded to by Duran on p. 72). Of this 
Dietrich Seckel writes. ‘Borobudur has rightly 
been called a psychophysical pilgrim’s path: the 
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Playing with the Edge: The Photographic Achievement 
of Robert Mapplethorpe. By ARTHUR C DANTO. 
Univernty of California Press. 1996. a9 illus 
pp. xii + 194. US$az95. 

THIS IS 2 fatally effusive tribute by a celebrated 

aesthetician to an arustic celebrity. Professor 

Danto’s decency responds to Mapplethorpe's 

lubriaty with a liberality that gives relief to a 

liberal’s sense of embarrassment. He discharges a 

felt disquiet in an excess of apprecianon that is 

itself an exercise in the Hegelian Aufhebung 

(negation, preservation, transcendence) that he 

ascribes to Mapplethorpe’s more piquant images 

(p. 80). Mapplethorpe aestheticieed, and Danto 

apotheosizes; the effect is half art history, half 

hagiography. There is also an accidental cause: the 
long illustrated essay that bends the present book 
its title onginally accompanied a lavish pnnung of 
two hundred photographs that was 2 monument 
to the departed, and it is the fimcuon of funeral 
orations not to put the dead in their place. (Thus 


book us padded out with an earlier article, without | 


illustrations, that is more playful in tone—its 
subject was then neither couse Rre nor 
casualty—but reads now like a first draft, and not 
less than fifty pages of chronology, list of 
exhibitions, and bibliography.) 

The reader is given early warning that Danto is 
ill at ease by a prose of 2 dyslexic refinement The 
sentence ‘My wife, whose sensibilities | 
absolutely respect, gave the text the benefit of a 
delicate reading’ (p. ox) 1s delicious m its delicacy 
and infelicity. When he commends the College 
Art Association for publishing the images that 
were about to become notonous ‘in the spirit of 
visual knowledge’ (p. 9), he writes according to 
the spint of philosophy, but surely not the letter. 
When he finds ‘a confession of aliteracy’ in a boast 
by Mapplethorpe that he did read the New York 
Post (p. 14), he is tactfully illiterate himself. On 
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leaving the 1988 Whitney exhibition, he writes, ʻI 
was costed” (p. 14) The tone is reverential, indeed 
religiose. He dwells on the casual cause of hu 
paying the exhibition a visit (p. 3), the silence or 
hushed tones of the other visitors (p. 5), and hus 
emotions on leaving (‘profoundly stirred’, 
‘grateful beyond measure’, p. 13) as if be were 
testifying to a conversion experience. With the 
religiosity comes morality. Sado-masochists are 
‘recorded [ın] the extremity of their sexual bemg 
with an uninflected chnty and candor’ (p. 9). But 
candour is too easily achieved and applauded, and 
Danto finds a rarer moral value in the 
consensuality: 


In order to be in control, Mapplethorpe 

required his subjects’ agreement, their 

knowledge, and, as emphasized, their trust. 

The moral relationship between subject and 

artist was a condition for the artistic form the 

images took. The formalism was connected to 
the content through the mediation of that 

moral relationship. (p. 79) 

These approving observations are made 
problematic, as he concedes (p. 59), by two 
photographs not only displaying but coyty 
etuphasiring the genitals of young children, of 
whom the boy looks blithe, but the girl slightly 
it appears, trust, unlike control, was an optional 
value. (It was more central to Herbert List, a pay 
photographer of an earlier peneration whose work 
eclipses Mapplethorpe’s in the range of its visual 
imagination without taking the same risks or 
permitting the same inflation.) 

That Danto will defend Mapplethorpe by a 
confusion of categories 1s evident m hs 
description of the photographer's favoured . 
subjects a3 ‘individuals for whom a certain kind of 
sexuality was their attribute in the same way as a 
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certain kind of suffering, embodied ın some 
instrument of torment and degradation, was the 
attnbute of the martyr’ (p. 9). That is innocence 
by association. What disconcerts is less the 
incongruity of the compartson than the sheer 
slackness of thought. Here, as in much of the 
book, Danto proceeds by free suggestion, 
juxtaposing sacred and profane, trivial and 
profound, as if achieving 2 revaluation were as 
easy as making a joke He derives from the 
western tradition not a source of meant 
significance, but a set of tricks to be pulled from a 
conjuror’s sleeve. Of course, the effect is 
self-regarding The photographer supplies the 
theme on which the professor plays hus variations. 

Danto’s ostensible exitanon of Mapple- 
thorpe—if] may invert his use of the term—duly 
reaches its climax in a long and woory 
gionfication (pp. 87-95) of ‘Jum and Tom, 
Sausalito, 1977, a set of three stills of one man 
urinating mto the mouth of another. This scene, 
in those years, was commonplace enough (I read 
in Knut Koch's engaging autobiography Barfuf als 
Prinz that to join in one had only to look up 
‘toilet in the New York Gay Guide), but 
Mapplethorpe transforms it m a manner that 
certainly transcends documentary: a glaring shaft 
of light falling dugonalty half illuminates a metal 
ladder to cast a shadow of honzontal bars on a 
‘scored and soiled wall’ (as Danto nicely captures 
it, p. 88) behind the participants One may find in 
the pattern of light, ladder, bars, and wall a telling 
ambiguity: the bars appear to create a pnson, the 
rungs an escape Danto turns, explicitly this ume, 
to religion: 


The ladder can be a symbol of ascent, the light 
a symbol of grace The image retams its 
identity, and yet is brought up into the plane 
of art Even the fact that it ıs made into a 
triptych carnes a spintual connotation: it was 
after all a form evolved for altarpieces. (p. 91) 


He compares ‘a theme widely used m 
baroque art, that of “Roman Charity”, where a 
daughter makes a gift of her breast to her 
shackled father’ (p. 90). He finds a ‘lubricity’ in 
that scene, just as he perceives a ‘benefit’ 
bestowed in Mapplethorpe’s (pp 90-91) (Well, 
Koch admits to feeling a warm gratitude as 
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recipient that he had to express by the words 
“Thank you-—-thanksl”) His feeling is that 
‘Mapplethorpe’s Catholicism affects the sense of 
transcendence carned by this mage’, in that ‘what 
is finally Catholic is the absding mystery of sprit 
and flesh’ (pp. 91~9a}—as he has already 
instanced within a Bellini ‘Madonna and Child’ 
(pp. 64, 80-81). Hence, ‘Tt is a very mysterious 
image’ (p 9a). What is Danto disclosing or 
inventing for us here? Mystenousness without a 
mystery to be revealed, flesh with only an aping of 
spint, symbols symbolizing nothing believed m; 
in short, high camp, but not high art. I prefer a 
remark that he quotes from Mapplethorpe 
himself, precisely if one does not distort its tone, 
as he does, by finding it ‘profound’ “I don’t 
think anyone understands sexuality. What's it 
about? It’s about an unknown, which is why it’s 
so excitng™ (p. 92) In abusing art and religion 
rather as Jum abuses Tom, but without their 
consent, Danto may leave a worse taste in the 
mouth than Mapplethorpe, or Jim. 

Sadly, the whole book is overblown Danto 
could well wnte an ‘alternative’ inspiranonal 
introducnon to a popular exiubition of the 19708. 
Sexually, be surmuses, ıt was a decade beyond 
compare: “Whatever one might think of 1t, sex was 
probably led more creatively m those years 
when the barriers to its enactment had fallen than 
at any other time m history’ (p 8); that 
procreative sex is wnocreative is a paradox not to be 


" incurred inadvertently Within this century, the 


same years stand out socially and aesthetically. 
Mapplethorpe ‘embodied the seventies in 
America, which was certainly socially and, in a 
view I am becoming increasmgly convinced of, 
artisticalty the most important decade of the 
century’ (p. 21). (How ‘socially’? Were those who 
lived out their Irves before 1970 less important 
than those who came after?) And Mapplethorpe 
was ‘perhaps the artist of his own ume’ (p. 74)}—a 
tme to which, omplhicitly, the vast majority of his 
contemporaries failed to belong Returning to 
earth, we might rather characterize him as a 
fashion photographer who carried over a 
heightened formalism into the creation of strange 
and stylized crotic mages There are words to be 
found about his legacy and leavings (certainly to 
be distuunguished) that are not untrue and not 
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unkind. Danto ıs well able to say them, as he 
displays ın a witty and perceptive paragraph about 
‘Mark Stevens (Mr. 10%), 1976 (pp 107-109) that 
ts by far and away the best thing m the book As 
he aptly observes, “The photograph in fact 
belongs to a genre that glamorires objects like 
jewelry’ (p. 109). ‘Playing at the edge’—edge being, 
of course, ‘that focal term of Mappletborpian 
aesthetics’ (p. 117)—1s a phrase indeed apt to the 
indeterminable status of Mapplethorpe’s legacy: 
neither mystery nor pornography, neither high art 
nor advertsing, neither Giovanni Bellini nor 
Albert Watson. It is a pity that Danto puts it 
instead, out of place like Mr 10}4’s pens, on a 
pedestal 


A. W PRICE 


Birkbeck College 


Art and Philosophy. Seven Aestheticians By SUSHIL 
KUMAR SAXENA. Indian Counal of Philoso- 
phical Research. 1994. pp. 362. No price grven 

THIS BOOK is mtended, in the author’s words, to 

be ‘a clear, comprehensive and fairly cntial 

account of some select aestheticians’ theories of 
art and the aesthetic.. through searching attention 
to the original writings of the thinkers selected’, 
and is written explicitly with a student readership 
imn mind The seven aestheticians in question are 

Croce, Collingwood, Ducasse, Dewey, Santayana, 

Langer, and Reid. On the dustjacket Jerome 

Stolnitz is reported as stating that there is ‘nothing 

in the current literature that does the same thing 

in the game way’, a charm which, simply grven the 
list of philosophers treated, is certainly sustified 

But more on the choice of subjects shortly. 

The seven are dealt with separately in 
self-contained chapters which can be read 


independently, The chapters vary considerably in- 


length, those on Dewey, Santayana, and Langer 
each being well over twice as long as the others. 
more or less the same format, with defined 
sections of pure exposition followed by one of 
critical discussion. (The chapter on Santayana is 
wholly expository) There is no substantal 
introduction to the book, the selection of subject 
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matter being briefly explamed in a two page 
preface. Aside from this, and the odd comment at 
the beginning of three of the chapters, there is no 
real attempt to Imk up the various discussions or 
reveal any unfolding intellectual direction. In 
spite of this, rt is not hard to discern a certain 
unity to the collection in that the thinkers 
discussed can all, in various ways, be said to work 
in the shadow of the idea that art is fundamentally 
expression, and a concem with expression runs 
throughout the book ` 

Saxrna’s decision to treat these philosophers’ 
theories independently, sometimes (as with 
Croce and Dewey) relating them to their wider 
philosophical systems, coupled with his aim to 
present as much significant expository detail and 
spread of critical responses as possible, makes for 
an extremely dense book that resists summary. 
Croce and Collingwood are, of course, 
well-known as proponents of the classic 
expression theory of art, and for the clam that 
works of art are essentially completed m the mind 
of the arust. Ducasse offers a different version of 
expression theory according to which ‘aesthetic’ 
art is ‘the conscious objectification of one’s 
feelings’ (The taxonomy of arts detailed on p. 61 is 
perhaps indicative of why Ducasse has remained 
an obscure figure in aesthetics!) Art as such 1s the 
acuity of expression of feelings, the products of 
which—painungs, statues, etc.—are works of art. 
Perhaps the key difference separating Ducasse 
from Croce and Collingwood is the former’s 
insistence that artistic expression is eoernalization 
of an inner state, the putung of feelings mto 
objects 

For Dewey, art is on a continuum with 
ordinary experience; it is what you get when 
expenence attains a certain (satisfying) degree of 
unity, intensity, integration, completeness. An 
experiental cadence, one might say. Art is not 
‘autonomous’, it ıs a part of human hfe; and 
aesthetic experience sm not some swt generis 
response, but ıs continuous with ‘the very 
processes of living as these are carried to 
unexpected happy fulfillment’. Santayana, 
according to Saxena, shares with Dewey the view 
that ‘art 1s a continuation, by means of intelligent 
sclection and arrangement, of natural tendencies 
of natural events’. But while the making of art for 
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Santayana s indeed but one realization of our 
general ‘plastic instinct’ to make and mould 
things, he believes it uw also the empres 
embodiment of an ‘ideal’, the creation of ‘outer 
things [in] sympathy with inner values’, the 
rationalization and humanizaton of objects. (The 
chapter also contains an extensive exposition of 
Santayana’s well-known clim that beanty uw 
‘objectificanon of pleasure’) 

In Susanne Langer’s work we have another 
explicitly expressionist theory of art In her 
words: ‘A work of art 18 an expressive form created for 
our perception through sense or imagination, and what 
It expresses is human feeling.’ Art is peculiarly 
valuable in this respect because it is able, through 
symbolization, to ‘present the nature and patterns 
of sensitive and emotional life’ m a way that 
ordinary language cannot do. The elements of 
Langer’s rich account are familiar: artworks are 
‘presentational symboh’ expressing the ‘forms of 
feeling’—’fecling’ being a generic term for 
‘everything that can be felt’. sensations, emotions, 
intellectual tensions, and so on. The final chapter 
explains Louis Amaud Reid’s theory of art as 
‘creative aesthetic embodiment’ Reid's ideas 
develop through a sustained critique of the 
concept of expression as used by Langer. He 
believes that ‘expression’ should be replaced by 
‘embodiment’ as the central concept for art, a 
move that would shift attention away from 
(allegedly detachable) feelings and ideas expressed 
and directly towards the art-object itself ın which 
such feelings are embodied At the end of this 
chapter, Saxena delivers what can only be 
described as a short homily aimed at supplanung 
the concept of expression (or embodiment) with 
that of presence as the fimdamental concept for 
aesthetics (the artwork, once created, will 
"become a presence’ for spectators who are open 
to receive it in certain specified ways). 

This is a difficult book to assess in that its 
seeming strengths can also be regarded as 
weaknesses. As I have said, its primary um is to 
provide detaled, unbiased and comprehensive 
expositions of the various theories chosen, with a 
premium placed on close attention to the original 
writings. In this the book certamly succeeds, and 
Saxena may be commended for the fair-minded, 
sympathetic and thorough way he has approached 
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hs subjects. Clanty is another matter, though, 
and in this regard it arguable that there is simply 
too much detail and (fr) too much use of 
quotanion. The excessive deta! often makes it 
difficult to extract the most important ideas of a 
theory (which, given the intended student 
readership, is a marked defect), and the constant 
quotation precludes any real textual flow, malong 
generally for awkward reading 

In the critscal discussions of cach philosopher, 
Saxena has likewise aimed for comprehensive 
coverage of as many actual and possible objections 
to the vanous theories as can be fitted in. 
nfortunately this inclusiveness hàs been at the 
expense of properly integrated discussion and 
adequate analysu, with an over-reliance on 
thetorical questions to make point, and many 
arguments left hanging Too often also seemingly 
minor issues are treated with the same weight as 
more serious ones. For instance, of twelve 
objections levelled against Collingwood, quibbles 
of the emotions an artist expresses, or whether 
good actresses need have ‘the ability to weep real 
tears’, take up as much space as discussion of his 
far more significant and influential chims about 
the distinction between art and craft, and the 
essential internality of the artwork—neither of 
treatment. And staying with Collingwood, 
the objection Saxena spends most tome 
elaborating—against Collingwood’s claim that 
poets do not (or should not) describe emotions 
(generally) but mstead tedividualize them through 
expression—is vitated both by an extraordinary 
failure to distinguish between proper names and 
general names (Saxena asks rhetorically why the 
name ‘anger’ should not be said to individualixe 
one’s emotion, given that proper names 
‘tndividualire’ people), and by his ‘counter- 
examples’ (of effective poetry in which names of 
emotions occur) seemmg more to establish 
Collingwood’s point than his own, in that it is 
patently not the mere reference to the emotion 
which accounts for the expressive power of the 
lines in question. These are just 2 few small 
examples of imbalance and loose argumentation 
from one chapter; but they are, I believe, not 
unrepresentative of much of the cntical 
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discussion elsewhere in the book. 

Now to the choice of subject matter. In the 
19908 this particular selection of theories to 
examine is undeniably idiosyncratic, and at the 
very least a substantial introduction is needed that 
would place these theonsts (some of whom, to 
put it mildly, are hardly household names in 
modem aesthetics) in relation to each other, and 
provide some rationale for the project As it is, the 
preface mrystifies rather than illuminates. We are 
told, for example, that because Ducasse has a 
‘vigorous empiriast style of argument’ it is ‘but a 
step’ to Dewey's ‘empirical naturalum or 
naturalistic empiriasm’. On reading the 
respective chapters one wonders as to the 
dimensions of the creature taking this ‘step’! As I 
have suggested, a unifying theme that could 
usefully have been articulated and motivated was 


re-examining philosophical ideas and theones 
from the past; nevertheless, we have to be clear 
why we do so For, while there is an obvious sense 
in which philosophical ideas are ‘timeless’, it us 
also the case that unless ideas rehte clearly to the 
intellectual concerns of a partcukr ume their 
interest can be limited Ideas from the past are 
usually studied for one or both of two reasons’ (2) 
they have contemporary interest m themselves; 
and (b) they have played a significant role in 
shaping particular philosophical traditions which 
themselves have contemporary mterest In the 
case of (a), ıt is necessary to show the 
contemporary interest these ideas have; m the 
case of (b), it is necessary to explain the role of 
these ideas m shaping the mtellectual traditions 
we have inherited Unfortunately, Saxena’s book 
does neither. The terms in which he presents and 
(more importantly) discusses the ideas are 
somewhat dated, and have littl direct relevance 
to the way aesthetics has developed in the past 
thirty years. (With a couple of exceptions, no 
reference is made to any philosophical work of 
the last twenty-five years ) And it is hard really to 
see the book in the second light either, grven the 
absence (already mentioned) of any unifying 
discussion to locate expressionism in general, or 
these theories ın particular, in the history of 
twentieth century aesthetic thought 
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For all these reasons, Art and Phnlosophy Seven 
Aestheticians 1s likely to have limited appeal for 
both students and professionals. Saying this, ıt 
would be wrong to give the impression that there 
is nothing of interest or value in this book 
Certainly anyone unfamiliar with the 
aestheticians in question can gain a great deal 
from the detailed expositions offered, and will at 
least be mtroduced to 2 wide variety of issues 
ansing from their work Saxena clearly has a 
refined and sincere appreciation for music and 
poetry, and one of the distinguishing features of 
the book i his frequent use of examples of arts 
from India to illustrate philosophical points. 
These examples are often fascinating for 
westerners simply m affording some under- 
standing of this rich artistic tradiuon, and are 
certainly enlrvening for those philosophers not 
used to seeing Croce applied to Kathak dance! It 
must be sad, however, that unless one has some 
familiarity with these particular arts (not to 
mention knowledge of Sansknt), they are not 
always especially illuminating in respect of the 
philosophical points m question, and in a small 
way this restricts the book’s genera! utility still 
further. 


STEVEN FARRELLY-JACKSON 


Heythrop College, University of London 


Australanan Journal of Philosophy Sympastum on 
Aesthetics, Vol 73, No. a, June 1995. Edited by 
STEPHEN DAVIES. 

THIS SPBCIAL issue of the Australasian Journal of 
Philowphy is remarkable ın several respects That 
it cists at all is 2 mark of how far analyuc 
aesthetics has come. As Stephen Davies remarks, 
the journal previously averaged one aesthetics 
article per decade in its seventy year history Of 
course, the nature of the journal is analytic and 
aesthetics was often trivialized by analytc 
philosophers because it was thought to be an area 
of mere casustry. Substantve issues were 
grappled with in the philosophy of language and 
first principles merely applied to the philosophy 
of art. Hence aesthetics was hekd to be of little 
intnnsic philosophical interest 
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But aesthetics is no longer a poor cousin in 
analytic philosophy, hence this special issue and 
the philosophical insight of its contributors The 
ten articles are ngorous, focused and attend 
with discrimuinanon to the phenomenological 
complexites of the artstc genres, forms and 
media discussed. The theme of the issue concerns 
what can be learnt from art. a protean issue 
undergoing a strong revival in analyuc aesthetics. 
It is difficult in 2 short review to do justice to cach 
contribution, so I shall highlight certain pieces 
and briefly mention the rest. The articles that 
stand out are by Jerrold Levinson, Jenefer 
Robinson, Peter Lamarque, Gregory Curne, and 
Susan L. Feagin. — 

Levinson’s ‘Messages in Art’ elucidates key 
points concerning artworks which seek to convey 
a message Firstly, we should recognize that such 
works are not straightforward assertions but 
framed im terms of pretence. To appreciate a 
work's message, not necessarily co-extensive with 
what its creator intended, one must apprehend 
what the artist saliently believed, her intent, the 
work’s context, and its public reception. 
Moreover, the artist may be responsible for both 
unmtended meanings and musreadings of the 
work’s message: hence artists cannot both claim 
credit as artistic agents provocateurs whilst 
simultaneously exonerating themselves from 
resulting cnitictsm 

Robinson's ‘L'Éducation Sentumentale’ examines 
how we may learn from novels through our 
emotional involvement Her argument rests upon 
a crinque of cognitive theoncs of emotion: 
Robinson claims emotion need not mvolve 
beliefs at all but merely intentional patterns of 
salience coupled with physiological responses. 
Thus reading novels may arouse and shape our 
emotions in ways which lead to reflection upon 
our own emotional expenences and their 
significance Furthermore, as suggested by Edith 
Wharton's The Reef, a novel may itself show us 
how emotions can be educative. 

Lamarque’s “Tragedy and Moral Value’ defends 
a form of hurmanism distinct from the idea that 
tragedy’s value lies in our resultant moral 
responses For Lamarque tragedy’s value lies in its 
artistic presentation of an umaginatively worked 
out moral vmon Hence artistic value concerns 
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the distinct mode of presentation in tragedy 
rather than any derivable ‘moral lesson’ or an 
audience’s moral improvement It is the Gctrve 
and literary dimensions which repay a certain 

d of atenton to tragedy and give nse to its 

c value. A work's moral dimension is 
relevant only where it is exploited for hterary 
value through the tension between our internal 
and external viewpoints upon the work 

Curne’s “The Moral Psychology of Fiction’ 
focuses upon how fictions can, through our 
imaginatrve engagement with them, test, revise 
and deepen our normative commitments. Currie, 
with reference to mental simulation theory, 
suggests that our imaginative engagement with 
fiction is significant for moral learning: it can tell 
us something about what experiencing certain 
situations may be like and how we might respond 
to them. Hence Plato’s worry about art. For the 
unaginative vivacity of art, and the contemplation 
of mere possibilities, may be conflated with belief} 
causing us to revise our commitments without 
rational foundanon 

Feagin’s ‘Paintings and their Places’ suggests 
that the very nature of paintings depends not just 
upon what they depict and their aesthetic qualities 
but the spatiopsychological relationships in which 
we stand to them. For eampke, once altarpieces 
are removed from churches to art galleries they 
do not merely look different but the nature of 
what they depict and how they should be 
understood becomes etiolated They are reduced 
to merely aesthetic objects rather than symbols of, 
and thus substitutes for, objects of religious 
devotion which may reinforce and extend our 
religsous practice. 

There are many places one might take issue 
with the above chims: that reflects their interest 
and richly suggestive nature The remaining 
articles are by no means unrewarding, and 
include T J. Duffey on kaming from art, Ismay 
Barwell on gender implicanons ın storytelling, 
Göran Hermerén on understanding music, and 
Richard Shusterman’s esoteric piece on 
Goodman, rap, and pragmatism. Only David 
Nowitz’s piece on messages in and through art, 
Suggestive though it 1s, seems on the perfunctory 
side. One note of regret for this reader is the fact 
that Stephen Davies, as editor of the issue, did not 
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himself contribute to tt. Sull, especially in this age 
of academic self promotion, such modesty is a 
virtue. 

If any one theme emerges from this specu! 
issue rt is the resurgence of mterest in and defence 
of humanistic concerns with art Such a 
development is to be welcomed, and perhaps 
analytic aesthetics, given the way it has developed, 
is best placed to defend the distinctive and 
significant values of art For such a defence is 
surely needed in the face of the critical sophistry 
and nihilism that threatens the humanities 
Indeed, now that the Australasien Journal of 
Philosophy has finally recognized the substantive 
nature of philosophical aesthetics, perhaps Mind 
might follow suit. 


MATTHEW KIERAN 


University of Leeds 


The Independent Group. Modernion and Mass 
Culture in Britan, 1945-39. By ANNE MASSEY. 
Manchester U.P 1995 pp. 160. ṣo b&w plates, 
biblio. £35.00 clothbound; £15.99 paperbound. 

ATTEMPTING SERIOUS academic study of the 

Independent Group is problematic. Comprising 

artists, architects, and critics who formed an 

unofficial subgroup of the Insutute of 

Contemporary Arts, London, it was active 

intermittently and only bmefly (195-1956), 

however, its subsequent effects upon art and 

culture in Britain and beyond have been 
profound. It left a variety of traces in [CA Bulletins 
and prospectuses, and, partcularly, in 
contemporaneous and later writings by its 
membership. Crucially, though, negligible 
records were kept of the substance of its 
meetings, and so its history must be reconstructed 
from retrospectrve publications, survivors’ 
reminiscences, and, chiefly, assumptions that IG 
members’ contemporancous writings accurately 
reflected issues they pressed in their discussions. 

A combination of bary history and eulogistic, 

delayed recognition has unsurpnsingly stimulated 

the IG’s mythologizing, and it us this that Massey 
has wished to pare away-in order to define and 
contextualize the Group’s achievements. 
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One of the most important of its predisposing 
concerns was the politicizanon of popular culture 
evident m the Festival of Britain This was a 
transparent attempt to harness a contrived sense 
of national identity to the task of reconstruction, 
by such means as an undemanding lyricism in the 
visual arts and, in architecture and design, a sort 
of modernism in national dress Massey suggests 
that a shared disliking of this fabricated culture 
was one of the factors which brought together the 
likes of Lawrence Alloway, Reyner Banham, 
Richard Hamilton, Nigel Henderson, John 
McHale, Eduardo Paolozzi, Alison Smithson and, 
Peter Smithson, and which prompted activities 
later interpreted as their recogninen of authentic 
mass culture. Another object of concern 
identified by Massey was the art establishment’s 
promotion of high culture, in the form of 
European modernism, which constituted the 
purview of the ICA itself. Thus the implication of 
Massey's argument 1 that the IG was m effect an 
entryist association dedicated to subverting 
certain of the ICA's founding objectives and to 
replacing them with matters of more vital 
comeern to 2 rising generation of artists, architects 
and crtcs, at least two of whom (Alloway and 
Banham) were already conscious of a mission to 
disseminate. And the essence of what they were 
working towards, she concludes, was a notion of 
mass culture determined by designers’ and 
producers’ sensitivity towards the preferences and 
fantasies of informed and discriminating 
consumers. 

This is where contradiction and ambiguity in 
the subject matter begin to corrode analysis. 
Massey is unavoidably vague about some of the 
matters the IG thought should inform 
consumption. She is relatively secure with 
American pulp literature, cinema publicity, and 
ads for food, fashion, cars, and home & garden 
equipment and furniture, because these exempli- 
fied a field of rich intercommunication between 
producers and popular market. But interests in 
cybernetics, physiology of the brain, semiotics, 
and so on—all aspects of the IG’s panoply of 
essential knowledge at muid-century—are only 
really explicable as essential knowledge for 
producers, enabling them to reflect on the market 
as opposed to participating in symbiotic exchange. 
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What is thus presented is an inconsistent scheme 
urvolving producers of culture possessing privil- 
eged knowledge, responding to the wishes, as 
conveyed through consumption, of the masses 
whose knowledge derives from ubiquitous (and 
therefore lowest common denomumator) sources. 
Massey takes at face value IG assumptions that a 
diet of science fiction and consumer durables 
advertising would contain high grade scientific 
and technological information, however tacit, and 
that this would penetrate the culture at large In 
this regard she exploits certain IG members’ 
professed working class credentials (if they were 
receptive to such signification, then everyone 
would be potentially receptive), though im 
another context she questions the humble origins 
of key members of the Group and posits instead 
the vague notion of wartime experience as 2 
surrogate for working class experience. The book 
s in fact charactermred by such tactical argument; 
instead of strategic discussion there ws the mantra 
that the IG was engaged m ‘reworking 
modermusm’. 

A detaled discussion of ‘reworlang 
modemism’ would have been a welcome addition 
to the book, given the intnguing facts that 
Duchamptan theory figured large in Hamulton’s 
later work, Alison and Peter Smithson continued 
to address Miesian and Corbuman pnnciples in 
their architecture, and Banham wrote his 
celebrated enlargement of modernist ideology, 
Theory and Design in the First Machine Ape (1960), 
assimilatmg orginal analyses of Futurism, Loos, 
Whght, and de Stijl to the standard, Pevsnerian 
model of interpretation. Massey mentions such 
matters without exploring their ramifications, 
suggesung that the IG took an interest in 
previously neglected aspects of modernism (for 
example, Dada) which extended the modernist 
canon and demanded revised critques. But she 1s 
sketchy on the radical reapprassal. Only once does 


her evidence is inconclusive She refutes the 


conventional causal link between the IG’s interest 
in popular culture and the nse of Brith Pop Art. 
This proposal is based on observations that the 
first chims for originating influence were made 
chiefly by Alloway and in substantial retrospect; 
that is, after Pop Art itself had become recognized 


and historicized. Massey regards this as self- 
interested mythologizanon for which, however, 
she presents little more than circumstantial 
evidence. 

Much more questionable, though, are an 
astonishing remark and two examples of serious 
academic neglect. First the remark, which occurs 
as carly as pape one: “During the 1930s modem- 
ism came to be increasingly xlentified with the 
left, with the rise of Fascism in Europe and the 
concurrent derision of “Degenerate Art”.’ If 
Massey is misguided enough to believe this (in 
built contradicnon and all), it may explain her 
evident conviction that the project to ‘rework 
modernism’ requires no qualificanon. The two 
examples of academic neglect are Masscy’s 
compliance with the disparaging of Herbert Read 
and Richard Hoggart. She demonstrates 
willingness to take IG members to task when ıt 
suits her purposes (refutation of their claims to 
working class ongins and to have initiated Pop 
Art) but leaves unchecked derogatory references 
to these two men. 

In the case of Read, who was President of the 
ICA, she concurs with the IG’s perception of him 
as representing elinst modernism and committed 
to a universal principle of beauty, evident in the 
art of all periods and cultures, but only if 
assimilable to the high art aesthetics of the prewar 
avant-garde. Had Massey wished to investigate 
the legitimacy of this view, she would have found 
much to bring it unto question in Read’s advocacy 
of the social basis of authentic art, and of an 
organicist creative principle needed, for example, 
to humanize industrial producnon Instrad she 
prefers a cancature Read lacking purchase on the 
postwar technological reality, opposing an IG 
perception of reality occasioned by wartime 
experiences. This is a great disservice to Read, for 
minimal research would have revealed that the 
foundations of bis aversion for a mechanical 
aesthetic (a principal disagreement with the IG) 
lay in Ais wartume experiences of mechanized 
combat on the Somme, and in a lifetime of 
grieving for his decimated and brutalized 
generation. However, it suits Masacy’s purpose to 
personalize in Read a ficnonalized modernism in 
paramount need of ‘reworking’. Her linking Read 
to a discredited modernism ‘identified’ with 
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Fascism ts a disgrace to this proud anarchist and 
defender of the rictims of Entartete Kunst. 
Similarly, Massey offers no check on Banham’s 
deriding of Hoggart’s vision of working class 
culture. Hoggart is critic of both an establishment 
view of mass culture and of the sort of nostalgic 
stereotyping of working class culture evident m 
the Festrval of Bntain. Cnticism of the latter was 
sympathetic to IG concerns, but Hogpart’s vivid 
encapsuktion of authentic working class values, 
including thrift, maternal resourcefulness, and 
serious challenge to Banham’s view of 2 mass 
culture shaped by consumerism It has suited 
Massey to foreground Banham’s principle, and so 
his criticisms of Hoggart have been reported 
This book bears all the signs of having been 
published in haste. Its dissociation of the IG and 
Pop Art will ensure attention, bur what is the 
point of this proposal if the obvious has had to be 
obscured? Figurative artsts in the early 19508 
were defensive about their work in an age of 
heroic American abstrachon, and were obliged to 
construct strategies for their creauve 
intentionality in terms that would stand 
comparison to critiques and programmes 
emanating from New York Shouldn't study of 
the IG begin with this rather than notons of 
‘reworking’ a modernism that must be drastically 
fictionalixed ın order to present it as a candidate 
for such attention? 


DAVID THISTLEWOOD 


University of Liverpool 


Anstotle’s POETICS. Edited and translated by $ 
HALLIWHLL, Longinus’s ON THE SUBLIME. 
Trans. by W H. FYFE, revised by D RUSSELL 
Demetrius’ ON STYLE, Edited and translated 
by D C INNES, based on W RHYS ROBERTS, Loeb 
Classical Library. Harvard U.P 1995 £11 50. 

THIS RE-EDITION cum revision of the three most 

seminal anaent Greek treatises in the aesthetics of 

literature us much to be welcomed Together with 

2 new translanon of Anstothe’s Poets by Stephen 

Halliwell, ıt provides a spruced up version of 
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W.H Pyfe's spanted rendering of On the Sublime, 
and a comprebeustve revision of W. Rhys Roberts’ 
1927 edition and translation of On Style. In all 
three cases new introductons and generous 
annotations bring the reader up to date with 
recent scholarship. Ar £11.50, thus is a bargain 
which should, one hopes, cast a shadow on the 
comparatively lacklustre (although serviceable, of 
course) volume of Classical Literary Criticism in 
Penguin Classics. 

Stephen Hallreeil bas arguably done more than 
anyone this century to rejuvenate debates on 
Aristotle’s Poets and to undermine the defratist 
opinion that rt is more trouble than it is worth. As 
well as 2 monograph and 2 commentary, he has, to 
date, done two translanons of it. The second, 
produced for the present volume, succeeds in 
being generally crisper, nervier, and closer to the 
original than the 1987 version (Duckworth). 
More particularly, Haliwell has completely 
overhauled and refined his rendenng of the 
ethically charged concepts which are central to 
Aristode’s account of tragedy Thus ‘spoudaios’ has 
become ‘elevated’ (as opposed to ‘serious’, 
‘epietkes’ ‘decent’ (instead of ‘good’), ‘modterns’ 
‘depraved’ (no longer ‘wicked’), and ‘phases’ 
‘base’ (for ‘bad’. Most boldly of all, be has done 
away with the bet-hedging ‘fallibility’ for the 
notonously obscure concept of ‘hemartie’ and 
come clean with ‘error’. This reinforces the 
currently favoured interpretation of tragic 
hamartia as referring to an event in the life of the 
tragic hero rather than, as the Victorians and their 
successors saw it, a dispositional, moral flaw in his 
character Mimesis u now consistently left 
untranslated, a technscal term in its own right, 
unencumbered with the accretions of erther 
‘bmitanon’ or ‘representation’. Lastly, and 
presumably because, in the matter of politcal 
correctness, Aristotle needs all the help he can get, 
Halliwell has substituted ‘person’ for ‘man’, even 
when the Greek text has ‘ener’. In his editorial 
role, Hallrwell has generally pursued a 
non-interventionist policy, excising as little as 
possible and favounng a clean text with a 
munimum of editorial brackets to signal the 
omission of letters, syllables, or words in the mas. 

Since the seventeenth century the ancient 
treatise On The Sublime has provided the lerminss 
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a quo for theoretical inquines into the grand style 
Although this reason alone would have assured it 
2 place in the history of literary crinasm, it 
elegant and, at umes, pungent style (“Tumours are 
bad things whether in books or bodies’, 3 4) and 
the mystery of its omgins have added to it 
renown. Long ascribed to Cassius Longinus, a 
third century Neoplatonist who taught Porphyry, 
it is now generally thought to be the work of an 
anonymous author who flounshed m the 
mid-to-late first century AD. His definiton of the 
sublime in literature as ‘consummate excellence 
and distinction of language’ capable of 
transporting an audience out of themselves 
(eestaas, 1.3-4) probably accounts for the 
Neoplatonist attribution. Indeed, the author’s 
valonzation of the expenence of transcending, 
through contact with, for example, literary genius, 
such (human) hmitatons as hinder our 
‘unconquerable passion for whatever is great and 
more divine than ourselves’ (35.2) likewise 
appears to announce Plotinus Literary criticism, 
however, is the author’s main concern and his 
analysis of the variously ‘sublime’ styles of 
Homer, Sappho, Plato, and Demosthenes 
provides one of the pleasures of reading his book. 
Donald Russell has revised the text and preserved 
the panache of W HL Pyfe’s translation even 
where he had to correct or modernize it (his 
subsutution of ‘sophisticated’ for ‘unconscon- 
able’ in 17 1 is characteristic). 

On Ste, a manual dating probably from the 
end of the second century BC, composed by a 
certain Demetrius who was not of Phaleron, is a 
mine of informanon on Hellenistic literary taste 
and principles. Phinly wntten and committed to 
the view that usage is teacher and arbiter (kanon) 
ın most stylistic matters, it makes little attempt at 
theory. Most of the book is taken up with an 
analysis of four styles (the grand, elegant, plain, 
and forceful), together with then defective 
counterparts, and the tone ts mostly magisterial 
and prescriptive. The author’s general indebted- 
ness to Anstotle, which shines through his choice 
of examples and authorities, does not prevent him 
from occastonally departing from strict Peripatetic 
lines. Thus his account of the enthymeme as an 
‘complete’ (ateles) syllogism probably testifies, as 
Burnyeat et al have recently argued, to a Stoic 
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amendment to the classic definition of it in the 
Prior Analytic, 7oa1o. Demetnus’ regard for usage 
does not prevent him from recognimng (78f£), 
unlike Anstode, that habit deprives metaphors of 
their ornamental, as opposed to their cognitive, 
dimension In her careful re-edition, Doreen 
Innes has accepted readings from a fourteenth 
century manuscript where Roberts, the previous 
editor m the series, had preferred the conjectures 
of scholars. She has also done Demetnus the 
favour of substituting clear and austere language 
for Roberts’ circumlocutons and occasional 
wordiness. 

The volume as a whole succeeds in meeting 
both the needs of non-classically trained readers 
and the requirements of scholars. For that reason 
It cannot be recommended too warmly. 


SUZANNE STERN-GILLET 


Botton Institiute 


Feminism and Thedition in Aesthetic. Edited by 
PBGGY ZBGLIN BRAND and CAROLYN KORSMEYER. 
Pennsylvania State U.P. 1995. pp. 486. £17.95 
paperbound. 

TO STATE the obvious: feminism has a politcal as 

well as an mtellectual aspect and each of these 
aspects has its own range of perceptions. In his 

foreword to this collection of papers Arthur C. 
Danto reminds us that academic women are 

affected by the two aspects at once and that, 
additionally, women philosophers working in the 
context of developments in feminism since the 

19603 have been sharply aware of a further 
tension: that between, on the one hand, the mass 
of theory emanating from Prench thinkers such as 
Foucault and Derrida, and, on the other, the 

practices deriving from the canon of western 

philosophy——those traditional texts that are, as 

Danto remarks, ‘a kind of gymnasium for the 
development of philosophical muscles’ (p. xv). 

The main emphasis of Feminism and Tradition in 

Aesthetics is on the feminist departure from 
tradiuon. The fact that the contributors are drawn 
from several disciplines reflects the editors’ 
recognition of the diversty of feminist 
scholarship and of the extensive purlieus of 
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aesthetics 

About half of these essays were previously 
published as a special issue of the Joumal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism (Fall, 1990). They are 
arranged in groups, cach of which 1s prefaced by a 
review of its subject matter and followed by a 
substantial bibliography They exhibit a wide 
variety of attitudes and, cumulatively, provide the 
reader with a broad overview of feminist 
approaches to philosophy, aesthetics, and 
fermmism. There is not space here to do more 
than summarize and comment briefly on some of 
the themes treated. 

Analyses of beauty and sublimity in Part I, 
‘Gender and Eighteenth Century Aesthetic 
Theory’, are largely concerned to refine the crude 
dichotomy in which ‘beauty 1s feminized while 
sublimity is ascribed masculine traits’ 
(introduction to Part I, unpaginated). It is argued, 
for example, that the yielding passivity 
tradinonally deemed properly characteristic of the 
female is also required to expenence sublimity, 
and recognition of this undermines any attempt at 
sharp gender bifurcason. Similarly, there can be 
no neat gender categonzanons of views that 
regard the female as representative of nature, 
wildness, and irrationality while at the same time 
secing her as the source of domestic order, civility, 
and sociability This sort of textual study ıs very 
welcome. 

The papers in Part Il, ‘Aesthetic Responses: 
Subjective Differences and the Challenge to 
Traditional Theories of Appreciation’, work to 
question the notion of a neutral perceiver or 
appreciator of art and the charactenzanon of 
aesthetic experience as disinterested and 
contemplative. Of course, such challenges are not 
new, but I had some troubled moments in this 
Part and ın Part MI (‘Feminist Art and the refusal 
of Aesthetic Value’). In a feminist aesthetic, is just 
any response at all to a work of art to be counted 
as acsthetic? Can I really go along with the view 
that a ferninist aesthetic should attribute value 
(presumably aesthetic value) to the works of 
women artists because they diverge from the white, 
male viewpoint’? (p.267). I would certainly be 
eager to register political or social or 
awareness-raising elements in such works, but I 
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to assign 2esthenc value to them on those 
grounds, just as I am not prepared to withdraw 
aesthetic approbation from a work exhibiting or 
revealing patriarchal elements. It is possible to like 
2 painting for its visual qualities and for it 
capacity to transport one vividly to another 
culture or era or sensibility, and at the same time 
percerve and regret certain attitudes or 
imposinons embodied m it. 

Part IV, Feminism and the Interpretation of 
Artworks’, focuses on feminut revisions of 
traditional histones and interpretations of art, 
identifying patriarchy and reassessing received 
meanings. Jt examines the idea and construction 
of a canon and the possibility of a range of 
interpretations for amy given work A scholarly 
and perceptive essay examines some of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s painungs of women and convincingly 
upholds the claim that ‘he acknowledged and 
symbolised in positive terms a realm of female 
power’ (p. 348). 

The essays in Part V, ‘Feminism and Aesthetics: 
Directions for the Future’, were riveting to read 
because they endeavour to confront some of the 
(though often unacknowledged) presence over 
almost every paragraph in the earlier parts. These 
are questions about the rejection by many 
feminist writers of the analytical methods of 
much tradisonal philosophy, questions about the 
validity and intelligibility of what does and could 
replace analytical methods, questions about 
separatism, oppositionism, and pluralism in 
feminism, about what exactly is meant by 
‘feminism’ and ‘feminist aesthetic’, and about 
what might serve as foundational for a ferninist 
aesthetic that espouses only an ‘ironic’ use of 
many traditional concepts because they are judged 
part of the vocabulary of oppression. I was 
extremely grateful for the papers in this part 
because they offered me many new thoughts 
to think. But the thought that there might 
be feminsst and, presumably, masculinist, 
philosophies is not a palatable one. So far, I 
remain convinced that feminism is and should be 
intellectual and activist means, first, to makr it 
clear that in the past women have been 
unwarrantably and unfairly put down in many 
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kinds of ways, and second, to bring about 
appropriate reform. It would be an advance, m my 
view, to cease gendenzing absolutely every thing 
and esery situation We are as much m need of a 
new meta-femmism as of a new meta-philosophy, 
and I look forward to the comstrucnion of both. 


Diané Collinson 
The Open University 


Prosthesis. By DAVID WILLS. Stanford U.P. 1995. pp. 
350255. £12.95. 
ON THE occasion of 2 lecture in Geneva, the 
author’s leg is ın plaster. As he takes up his 
position behind the lectern, there is an awkward 
moment—he is not sure what to do with his 
crutches. He will remember that moment as one 
of a lifetame of events dealing with prosthetic 
devices, because this is his idé fixe. It 1s the subject 
of the book prostheses, both real and literary. 


contrivances that aid and abet the life of the text. 

At the cente of the book, and interwoven in 
both poetic and analytical musings about Virgil, 
Preud, Derrida, Condor, Roussel, Greenaway, 
Paré, and Gibson, lies a seam of autobiographical 
fragments: principally, the story of the author’s 
father. This contributes a vital link between the 
author and his reader Of all the topics broached, 
this ıs the one that matters No amount of 
deconstruction, re-arrangement, replacement, 
and identification with the life of the cripple with 
whom he maintains a loving, 1f sometimes painful 
relationship. 

We meet the father as he is washing dishes, 
standing awkwardly at the sink and wincing from 
phantom pams that shoot up his truncated leg. 
The dish-washing is mterspersed with quotatons 
in French and Latin When son asks father to 
repeat a quotation from the Amed about the 
gallop of four-hooved horses across a dusty plain 
he ıs at first unaware of the irony, but he will 
never forget it Embarrassment and pain are 
meshed like the wooden leg and the flesh, like the 
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meaning of a text with its linguistic material. 

The story of the father’s life—in Hamilton, 
New Zealand—is told m fragments throughout 
the book In 1949, at the age of 18, he develops a 
tumour in bus left leg. The keg 1s amputated at - 
mid-thigh and a replacement, part metal and part 
wood, 1s provided by the Artificial Limb Factory 
A stumpsock is interposed where metal joins 
flesh, and the metallic knee further down can be 
bent and straghtened with the aid of a lever 
ts functional It allows the father to lead a working 
family life, to raise four children, to maintain for 
thirty years his position as a secretary/accountant 
in a furniture store, and to drive a specially 
adapted car 

‘Paternal paraphernalia’, as the author calls it, 
also includes a crutch with a rubber foot and a 
walking stick The crutch is used when there » no 
time to fasten the leg to the stump. The walkıng 
Stick is a constant companion. Dunng the night, 
father’s wooden leg stands in the corner of the 
parents’ bedroom, weanng one trouser leg while 
the other trails on the floor Its presence 
reverberates around the house and invades the 
son’s sleeping and walang hours. The eustence of 
this artifact becomes an obsession Concomitant 
suffenng and infirmity, replacement, contrivance, 
and addition insinuate themselves into the nine 
chapters of the book. When the son leaves home 
at the age of 18, he thinks of it as the age when his 
father’s leg was amputated. Some twelve years 
later, when he starts work on what will finally be 
gathered within the covers of this volume, the 
title, Prosthesis, sems inevitable The prosthetic 
device, the author proposes, has a multplicity of 
roles, “The wooden leg can easily be read as the 
pretext for all manner of digressions as well ss the 
one solid piece of evidence that keeps all this 
together’ 

And so the author opens the prosthetic window 
and through it looks at a pamtng by Charles 
Conder A Holiday at Mentone, 1888. In this quiet 
scene on the beach, he see mutilzpon everywhere. 
impaled bodies, peg limbs, amputations, decapita- 
tuons. The figures on the beach and the per busect 
the picture space like sharp instruments. He 
digresses, and describes a walk down to the beach 
with hrs father He will look after father’s walking 
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equipment as he plunges into the sea for a swim 

Simulation 13 the prosthene reality of William 
Gibeon’s cyberspace; in the world of Freud it is 
his dental plate; for Dernda there are philological 
addenda and lingusstic replacements. In Green- 
away, it is the contrivance of situations. For Paré it 
is the real world of prosthetic instrumentation 
and ligature, and for Raymond Roussel it is the 
narcotics that allow him to furnish his umagmary 
world with a wondrous array of props and 
automatons, For the writer, prosthesis ts a murror 
of the writing practice with man attached to a 
writing machine—the word processor 

The book opens with a sentence, or at least 
with a text that lies between an empty space and a 
full stop, of 57 lines. The end, 318 pages later, is a 
dedication to the reader, termunating with three 
question marks. Each of these is a quotation; the 
final one, lacking its closing parenthesis, refers to 
an uncorrected text of Derrida. But the question 
marks do not demand answers. Nor does the 
book, with its focus on prosthesis, concern itself 
with the necessary replacements for what is 
missing. Rather, it is a breathless search for new 
meanings m familiar texts, using the idea of 
prosthesis, like a poetc canon, to renew 
well-trodden paths. 


JASIA REICHARDT 


Art as Language Witgenstein, Meaning and Aesthetic 
Theory By G L HAGBERG. Cornell U.P. 1995. pp. 
xii + 196. No price given. 

HAGBERG’S BOOK 1s an attempt to relate 

Wittgenstein’s work in philosophy of language 

and mind to some influential aesthetic 

theories—notably those of Langer, Collingwood, 

Ducasse, Danto, Dickie, and Margolis Hagberg 

moves from theories of artisnc expression in the 

early chapters, relating expression in speech to 
expression in art, through artistic intention, 
concluding with the nature of art and the 
ontology of art-objects. 

The most interesting discussions concern 
artistic mtentian (ch. 4) and Danto’s “aesthetics of 
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indiscernables’ (ch. 7). On the latter, Hagberg 
interestingly argues that Danto, in his apparently 
radical artworkd account, ‘perhaps unwittingly, 
both concealed and preserved a good deal of the 
[ pre-Wittgensteinian] ways of thinking’ (p. 136). I 
think Hagberg is correct, and his objections to 
Danto’s ‘Gallery of Indiscernibles’ thought- 
experiment, with its roots im a possible 
misunderstanding of Wittgenstein’s account of 
action, have some force. As Hagberg wntes. 
‘[Danto’s] way of putting the matter pretends that 
“bodily movement” is not itself a description that 
has its use within rather specific meaning- 
generaung contexts. It pretends...that the brute 
perception of the movement comes first and that 
its descriptive interpretation follows ... “mere 
[real] thing” is no more descriptively inert a 
phrase than “bodily movement”,’ in the way that 
Danto’s thought-experiment assumes it is (p. 
149). 

I chink this is right, and Hagberg correctly 
notes the ‘theoretical’ nature of Danto’s 
admiration for readymades (p. 146). Unfortu- 
nately, here as elsewhere, Hagberg’s objections 
are not very developed, as they surely need to be, 
and be rarely gives his opponents’ views a proper 
run for their money. He regards Dick's 
institutional development of Danto as viciously 
circular, since it ignores the need for an answer to 
the question “Why is one artifact and not another 
put forward as 2 candidate?’ (p. 152). (Danto 
makes the same point in The Thensfigunetion of the 
Commonplace) Hagberg, thinking of the Polish 
Rider in contrast to some ordinary household 
objects, maintains that the answer to the question 
must be “Because that is a masterpiece painting, a 
true work of art, and those squalid objects are 
not’ But the chim of the institutional theory, 
surely, is that there are no speciftable conditions 
in terms of which the quesnon could be 
answered, and so it should be rejected. So thus far 
we simply have a stand-off. 

Hagberg maintains that the general strategy of 
the artworld account, rather than being a 
development of a Wittgenste:nian famuly 
resemblance view, involves a pre-Wittgenstemuan 
search for necessary and sufficient conditions for 
art~hood. This seems a continuation of his earber 
misunderstanding. Part of Hagberg’s error here 
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seems to involve taking the institutional theory as 
trying to answer a sceptical question He wnites. 
‘the strategy of determining a necessary and 
sufficient condition presupposes that...far more 
objects are precariously mtuated on the 
controversial edge of art, than 1s the case’ (p. 154) 
He claims that the assumption that every work of 
artefact acknowledged as an artwork has that 
status conferred on it by an appropnately 
empowered representative, runs counter to 
Wittgenstein’s view of certunty as implying that 
reasons at some point give out Given what I have 
said above, these seem bizarre criticisms to makr. 
I would argue, however, that the artworld account 
implicitly requires an artworld of works with 
traditional aesthetic properties, on the eoustence of 
which the practice of admitting readymades is 
parasitic. 

I have focused on what I think is the best 
chapter m the book, the chapter on arustic 
intention is also useful, though it u subject to 
Hagberg'’s unfortunate habit of challenging the 
least plausible version of his opponent’s account 
It explores the ‘two-entity’ assumption—‘artist’s 
intention’ and ‘art-work’—behind the New 
Crtice analysts of an ‘intentional fallacy’. Most 
other chapters fall some way short of these. That 
on Collingwood wm a prosaic survey of the 
deficiencies of aesthetc wdealism Some 
the cunous example of the jazz performance, 
which forgets that jarz simply does not, as a rule, 
adhere to the work-concept (p. 45—LDydia 
Goehr's critique of that concept in The Imaginary 
Museum of Musical Works (Oxford Clarendon, 
1992) could have been referred to here and 
elsewhere). Wollheim's exemmphry, sympathetic 
bat ultumately dismissrve critique ‘On An Alleged 
Inconsistency 1n Collingwood’s Aesthetic’ (in M 
Krausz (ed), Critical Essays on the Philosophy of 
RG. Collingwood (Oxford: Clarendon, 1972)) 
surely says all that needs to be said on the 
aesthetics of this overrated thinker. 
in some form, including in The Britisk Joumal of 
Aesthetics and The Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Critwism, and they do not add up to a sustained 
thests un anything other than a rather superficial 
way—viz. Wittgenstein is right and his wews have 
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been neglected by contemporary aestheticians. 


lunon’ were the ‘old days’ when Lockeian 
theones of meaning and perceptual atomism 
held sway—~and that’s about it. Much of the book 
consists simply of outlines of the views of 
the wniters mentioned above, with plennful 
quotation——for instance, over half of the first 
chapter 1s sumply an outlme of Langer’s account 
of artistic expression, Hagberp’s own analyses, as I 
have said, are insufficiently developed. A 
disappomiting book. 


Durhem University 


Trish Art 1850-1990. By BRIAN FALLON. Appletree 
Press 1994 pp. 208 + 35 b&w and 37 colour 
illustrations. No price grven. 

THIS BOOK 1s a useful survey of the development 

of Irish art over the last century and a half It ıs 

well illustrated, attractrve to the eye, and will no 
doubt appeal to the general reader and to schools. 

Yet, despite its utility, it has deficiencies which 

limit its use. The author’s style 1s dogmatic and he 

1s prone to make sweeping generalizations, as, for 
example, when he states (with accuracy, and good 

intention) that Insh art is known only to ‘a 

minority of scholars and cpnaxenti, museum 

curators and a handful of salesroom addicts’. But 
he is quite wrong to say that ‘even these few rarely 
have any overall view...of Irish art and 
its...development. Its entre history and pedigree 
are elements which they have never considered. 

Their knowledge, as a rule, w piecemeal and 

arbitrary, they know usolated names, certain 

individual works, but bck any overall 

art-historical context in which to fit them’ (p. 11). 

Such arrogance i musplaced, a Fallon’s 

comprehensive bibliography makes plain, and 

reduces the autbonty of the text Besides this, the 
author’s reason for choosing 1830 as his starting 
point is never clear, unless it is loosely associated 

with Catholic Emancipation, which came about a 

year earlier and which changed the future 
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development of Insh society. A further irntation 
is the journalistic approach to the text, which too 
often verges on the anecdotal For example, 
describing Daniel Maclise’s liaison with Lady 
Sykes, 2 popular Regency hostess, Fallon 
comments that she was ‘what used to be called a 
woman with a history” (p. 32) When used 
judiciously, such comments can lend atmosphere 
to our understanding of the social context of the 
times, but too often they merely give a flippancy 
to the text. 
Structurally the book has an mtroduction and 
nine chapters, the discussion being arranged in 
chronological order. The authors method 
throughout is to present a narrative description 
followed by a passage of analysis of selected works 
by the most important punters. Thus, although a 
survey, selected maternal is presented in surprising 
detail—the discussions on William Mulready, 
Nathamel Hone, Sir William Orpen, Harry 
Clarke, Jack B. Yeats, and Paul Henry in particular 
stand out—and conveys well the impression of 
the painters of cach penod building upon the 
success of their predecessors. One senses that 
Fallon is most at case when discussing the 
influences of French painting oa Irish art during 
the fin de siède and early years of the twentieth 
century—this period has received a good deal of 
in-depth research from Insh art-historians in 
recent tumes——although in doing so he ss, of 
course, treading well-worn ground. Within the 
constraints of space it seems unnecessary to repeat 
again at such length the well-known saga of the 
efforts of Sir Hugh Lane—whom Fallon 
flippantly terms an ‘impresario’ (p 60)—to 
establuh 2 gallery of modern art in Dublin, 
although Fallon’s discussion of the matter does 
give an insight into Dublin society at the ime. 
The chronological structure 1s weakened im the 
later part of the text with two chapters, each a 
survey and complete in ttself, on Insh sculpture 
and the crafts revival respectively, interspersed 
between a discussion of the carly years of 
twentieth century Modernism and what is termed 
"The Modern Epoch’. In his discussion of early 
Modernism, which is too narrowly confined to 
the influence of Cubism, Fallon clings to the 
adage that Maimie Jellett and Evie Hone almost 
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Insh art. While this argument has a certain 
cogency, nevertheless recent research has shown 
it to be an unduly marrow reading of events and ıt 
ignores the presence of artists who were aware of 
such movements but shunned them. Also, to say 
that ‘Ireland's late introduction to Modernism 
was to 2 large extent the result of its reliance on 
Britain’ (p. 189) has been shown to be untrue, for 
many Insh arhsts and patrons, even George 
Russell (AE) in the late 18908, Ellen Duncan in 
the early years of this century, and, not least, 
Mainie Jellett, were aware of both Modernist 
developments and their implications before many of 
their counterparts in Bntain. The last chapter, 
The Modern Epoch’, covering the most recent 
developments, 1s that in which one would expect 
Fallon to be at his best, for he has been an 
influential newspaper critic with the Irish Times 
for many years. Yet the penod 1s discussed only m 
brief outline and lacks much of the analysis of 
selected works which lends strength to the rest of 
the text. 

Fallon frequently dispkrys a wide erudition in 
his writing, yet too often his teat lacks the incisive 
direction which a surer scholarship would bring, 
as, for example, when he compares Mary 
Swanry’s romantcum with that of the 
(unknown?’—-she is not mentioned in Bénézit) 
Russian, Alexandra Exter, ‘who of all the emigré 
artists of the Paris School is nearest to her 
mentally’ (p. 104). Perhaps, even in a survey of 
this sort, some discussion should have been given 
to the debate on national identity which informed 
2 good deal of Insh art m the early and mud-years 
of the twentieth century. Pallon does mention 
in this respect, but he is too dismissive of 
Keating’s life-long (if ill-fated) attempt to 
establish a ‘national’ art. 

As has been said, this book, which is well 
Illustrated with both black and white and colour 
plates, will be useful to the general reader, but 
overall it is disappointing, its weaknesses 


stemming from too assertree a style. 
BRIAN KENNEDY 


Ulster Museum 
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Untversal Grammar and Narmtive Form. By DAVID 
HERMAN. Duke UP 1995. pp. x + 281 £18.95 
paperbound 

THs IS a book about, among other things, 
narrative theory. Narrative ts often taken to be a 
structure superimposed upon language, a kind of 
second-order arrangement which gets to work 
after the usual language rules—phonetic, 
syntactic, sernantic—have done their job. Theory 
of narratrve, in this perspective, is quite different 
from the other branches of lmguistics, and has its 
own distinctve conceptual apparatus and 
explanatory scope. 

David Herman does not entirely diverge from 
this style of narrative theory But he adopts a point 
of view in which all the features of language 
contribute to the idenuty of narratve discourse ıt 
is not that syntax, meaning, and context produce a 
kind of verbal substance that 1s then reshaped mto 
narrative, but rather that narrative is the 
end-product from the very start Narrative 1s also 
a mode of discourse that seems independent of 
the individual languages that instantiate it. 
Herman w thus able to conceive of narrative 
theory as something akin to 2 universal grammar. 

His principal arm m this book, however, is to 
try to establish a thesis about contemporary 
history, or culture. The thesis ıs that narrative 
practices and experiments in twenteth century 
literature exemplify the mnovations that took 
place contemporancously in syntachc, semantic, 
and pragmatic theory He illustrates this thems by 
drawing parallels between syntactic theory and 
Joyce's Sirens episode, between semantic theory 
and Kafka's The Thal, and between Prague School 
pragmatics and Virginia Woolf's Between the Acts 
The unplication seems to be that there has been a 
common cultural spint or resonance, apparent m 
literature and theory alike, even though both the 
writers and the theonsts may have been only 
partially aware of what the others were up to 

Joyce’s Sirens episode can be taken as an 
illustration of this methodology, and of the 
character of the book as a whole The action takes 
place in the bar of the Ormond Hotel, and 
involves the barmaids (the sirens), and various 
persons who drop in to eat, dnnk, flirt with the 
barmaids, sing, and swap opmions about music 
and various topics of the hour Bloom, who is in 
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the thick of ıt, also writes a letter The episode 
begins with a two-page list of words and phrases, 
which are subsequently and repeatedly combined 
in the construcuon of the text. The text itself is 
marked by syntactic and morphological elisions 
and irregulantes, and by an emphasis as much on 
the sound of language as on its meaning and 
grammar. Joyce, who took great pleasure in 
explaining his work ın ways that could be neither 
proved nor disproved, wrote that the episode 
comprises ‘all the eight regular parts of a fuga per 
amonen’. 

Herman claims that the episode is related to 
innovations and experiments in philosophy, 
linguistics, mathemancs, logic, and musical 
theory, concerning what might loosely be called 
syntax, or at any rate the problem of how 
elements are combined in meaningful com- 
posites. Schonberg is a case in point One of 
Schonberg’s principles in his twelve-tone 
compositions was that ‘whatever sounds together 
(harmonies, chords, the result of part-writing) 
plays its part in expression and the presentation of 
the musical idea in just the same way as docs all 
that sounds successrvely (motive, shape, phrase, 
sentence, melody, etc.)’ Simularty, according to 
Herman, the elements of language in Sirens are 
structured not just sequentially or horizontally, 
but also vertically (as in, Up the quay went 
Lionelleopoki, naughty Henry with letter for 
Mady, with sweets of sm with frillies for Raoul 
with met him pike hoses went Poldy on’). 

Herman draws further ingenious analogies 
between Sirens and various developments in 
Tarski, Husserl, Carnap, Chomaky, and Todorov, 
all of whom dealt in one way or another with 
problems of logical, grammatical, or narrative 
sequence and structure—matters which, in a 
broad kind of way, are roughly ‘syntactical’. These 
provide varying perspectives from which the 
episode can be understood, but they are all 
introduced in order to establish the claim that 
Sirens and sumilar narratives are “both historically 
and conceptually interlinked with axiomatnc 
systems and transformational penerative 
grammars’ (p. 87). 

This treatment of Joyce us characteristic of the 
book 2s a whole. Herman searches for analogous 
affiliations and parallels when he turns to Kafka in 
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relation to semantic theory and Virginia Woolf in 
relation to pragmatics. It must be said that his 
engagement with these texts is meclined to be 
minimal: just enough to bear out the theoretical 
claims that he wants to make. On the other hand, 
his mastery of theory is most mmpressrve; in fact, 
the density of the theorencal expositions will 
make the book tough going for anyone who is not 
familiar with the matenal, or who, alternatively, ss 
not much interested in it to start with It is nota 
work of literary cnticism 

There must be some question, however, about 
how much significance we can read into the 
parallels that Herman draws between literary and 
theoretical practices It seems reasonable to test 
the claims of theory against the literary evidence, 
but the sugpesnion that writers and theorists were 
involved in similar enterprises of Innovation and 
experiment, even though there was very little 
contact between them, is one that needs more 
confirmation. The chief ment of Herman’s book 
les in its very thorough and comprehensive 
survey of twentieth century literary theory, as well 
as of the more fundamental works in philosophy, 
logic, and linguistics upon which that theory 18 
based. This alone gives tt considerable value. 


HUGH BREDIN 


The Queen’s University of Belfast 


Semiotics in the Postmodern Age. By FLOYD MERRELL. 
Purdue U.P. 1995. pp. 374. No price given. 
ONE OF the defining trends of postmodemuty has 
been its search for its own prophets and, 
completing as ıt docs a trilogy, Floyd Merrell’s 
Semiotics in the Postmodern Age suggests Charles 
Peirce for the candidature. Merrell’s ontological 
position is interesting’ the omnipotent observer 
of modermst science, placed perspectivally 
‘outside’ the observed systern and able to report 
with the privilege of objectivity, is replaced by the 
observer swamped by the frenzy of postmodem 
semiotic activity. The postmodern semiotcuns 
clearly have to get their hands dirty. But the 
position is still privileged, the hermeneutic circle 


writes, ‘transient, constantly subject to cntque 
and eventual disphcement’ (p. 121). Post- 
modernism is also, the range of the possible 
interpretations of what it is notwithstanding, not 
without tts compleanes and contradictons, as 
well as its sham elements and charlatans, and 
Merrell ts alive to this. Semionucs, on the other 
hand and despite Eco’s crossover appeal, remains 
a more or less academically embowered speciality 
while postmodernism has become the required 
fashion statement of mullenarian pop philosophy. 
Whether or not postmodemusn is latterly seen as 
no more than the hypertonic spasms of 
modernism in its death throes remains to be seen. 
In the meantime the centre cannot hold, and 
postmodernism is the context mto which 
Philosophy’s narrative must be placed. Merrell, 
therefore, sets out to show that Peirce is quite as 
decentred as postmodernism requires. 

Peirce’s credentials are impeccable. Merrell 
shows bow the Cartesian description of the 
universe as mechansstc goes from being 
metaphor to being science, obeying the mules of 
Peircean sign degeneracy Also, quite apart from 
any postmodernist tendencies before the letter, 
the Peircean categories provide one more 
powerful objection to a cornerstone of the 
Enlightenment edifice, the Cartesian cogity, the 
Archimedean point around which the project of 
modermum turns The cogi is, notoriously, a 
linguistically staged event. Descartes states this 
clearly. The striation which appears in the field of 
language with the imtroduction of Peirce’s 
tripartite system does not allow this event to be 
staged. Descartes’ indubitable first point would 
not be available until the third Peircean stage, it 
would have nothing to declare and would remain 
silent, 2 null philosophical value. 

This sud, Perce was a chemist, and there are 
scientistic elements at ply in his work 
Phanerons and sign degeneracy weave in and out 
of the sign stream. Merrell too casts scientists in 
strong roles throughout his skilled dissection of 
the modem breed of scientific sign. But there are 
times too when to be involved with Peirce seems 
almost to force his intellectual assessor into the 
language of alchemy. “The sigo of Thirdness’, 
Merrell writes, ‘—the symbol—s the only sign in 
the full sense of the term’ (p. 100) could be Bruno 
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or John Dee. This 1s far from being an objection; 
the philosophers of the Renassance have been 
excluded by westem rationalism with it 
Whiggish preferences when in fact they have 
much to contnbute to the discussion of the 
semiotically real. And this is 2 possibility Merrell 
expresses by showing Peircean senuotics to be not 
a dry analyms of stanc fields but a possible 
retelling of the narratve of history. Merrell 
emphasizes a whiff of the occultation of reality—a 
percerved distortion of experience which science 
has always sought to avoid—which clings lightly 
to Peirce. Peirce is presented as Wittgensteimian m 
the sense that a slight mysticality attended some 
of the Austnan’s work. 

So, science 1s shown to be an occlusion of 
reality, which is a charge more usually, since 
Plato, levelled at art And science’s ambassador 
here is Al, the ethics and consequences of which 
are retumed to by Merrell. Physics detains him 
but AI provokes him, and thus for reasons of a 
humanism which is once again of the 
Renaissance The homuncul: of the modem Al 
programme are critcised for a lack of human 
elements The partucular ruts singted out are the 
usual suspects, but this criticism of AI is 
important enough not to require originality but 
rather emphasis. Merrell mghtly exposes the 
possible range of achievements of Al in its current 
guise. ‘Computer thought’, he writes, ‘knows 
only particulars At its most precise behaviour, it 
must generate signs as disconnected atoms; it can 
hardly abstract, generalise, think on i15 own’ 
(p. 292) The process of data handling which will 
stand proxy for thought m the AI model ıs shown 
to be ‘overwhelmingly nominalistuc' (ibid.). But 
this 1s only a phase for AI; the more important it is 
allowed to become for investment brokerage by 
the instantancous and massive empowerment of 
the informatton user of the fiscal future, the more 
research will be encouraged to speed up its 
exponential development. If only to serve profit 
margins, the mode of ‘thought’ of the new 
systems-pgenerated models will replace the merely 
human. The type of human thought, syndromic 
and wonderful though ıt undeniably us, will have 
only a limited use-value in the advance of Al 
because the truth is that there has been no 


postmodernism at all but a long, oppressive 
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twilight of modernism. 

Semiotics in the Postmodern Age certainly forces a 
reassessment of Peircean semiotics at the end of a 
century in which Flaubert’s fears have been 
realised and we have too many things and not 
enough forms Baudrillard (and even Warhol) are 
soft targets, though, Baudrillard is not really 
working in academia but at the sharp end of the 
entertamment business and Warhol is much 
maligned when he actually helped to expose the 
contemporary and Apollontan obsession with 
surface appeal That aside, the Peircean adventure 
is shown to be not a dull retread of sign analysis 
but, in Peirce’s words, ‘a dialogue between the 
different phases of the ego-—so that, being 
dialogacal, 1t is essentially composed of signs, as its 
matter, in the sense in which a game of chess has 
the chessmen as tts matter’ {p 166) 


MARK GULLICK 


Caterham, Surrey 


Masks of Defference: Cultural Representation in 
Literature, Anthropology and Art By DAVID 
RICHARDS Cambndge UP 1994 pp. 348 
£1395. ` 

THE NEW Cambndge Cultural Margins senes 

seeks to ‘investigate the complex cultural zone 

within and through which dominant and 
minority societies interact and negotiate their 
differences’. Masks of Diferen is the second book 
in the series and follows this remit Dawid 

Richards explores complex cultural depicuons of 

both colonizer and colonized in a wide range of 

different art forms. Indeed, as with Jonathan 

Sawday’s The Body Emblazoned, his inter- 

disciplinary range of reference 1s one of the 

strengths of the book Richards 1s able to discuss, 
for eample, anthropological writing, eighteenth 
century novels and modernist painting with equal 
ease. (it is perhaps unfortunate that the 
reproduchons of paintings he discusses are not of 

a high quality, the black and white plates are 

frustrating, especially in relation to his discussion 

of Matisse and colour.) 
The book does not offer a unified, coherent 
history, but rather works by moving from case 
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study to case study, each chosen from a specific 
geographical and chronological locanon. He 
begins with x detailed analysis of Renaissance 
painting and monster-books, and examines the 
‘aildman’ or savage as a trope of European 
representation of other peoples The text then 
moves on to deal with accounts of Florida at the 
end of the sxtečoth century, Surinam in the 
eighteenth century, and Scotland ın the 
nineteenth century. Richards explores the 
representations of the colonized and the 
colomuxers by Aphra Behn and Walter Scott, 
amongst many others. These are perhaps the least 
rewarding sections of the book, as Richard's 
argument is, on first reading, unclear, seeming to 
offer only a discontmuous exposition However, 
as Richards’ approaches the twentieth century, he 
initiates a persuasive argument in his account of 
. the origins of anthropology and its relationship 
with other forms of representation. He is at his 
most lucid in his discussion of the new work in 
anthropology, best exemplified by Geertz and 
Clifford, m relanon to Matisse and a discusston of 
< subjectivity. 

Richards argues convincingly that repres- 
entation of cultural difference in anthropology, 
literature, and art does not simply or exclusively 
carry ‘the same message endlessly repeated in 
different .. misrepresentations through which 
power 1s legitimated, transfigured and mis- 
recognised’ (pp. 289-290). Rather, at the same 
time as enforcing, colomal power, these 
representations also show ‘a recurrent and 
insistent note of dissent from that “power” (p. 
290). Richards shows how the mages fashioned 
by the colonizers of both colonired and colonizer 
are ‘extremely partial, temporary, fragmentary and 
fragile’ (p. 290). To support this idea, Richards 
offers a senes of double readings. Each text he 
selects us countered and read in comparison with 
another contemporary text, or with a different 
version of itself 

For example, Richards contrasts the two- 
volume A Narrative of a Five Years Expedition ... in 
Surinam of John Stedman, published in 1796, with 
engravings by Blake and others, with Stedman's 
own Joumal, only published in 196a. “Desperate 
Jack’ Stedman, soldier for the Dutch in Sunnam, 
drinker, gambler, and rake, rewrote, bowdlenzed, 
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and reordered his journal in the mould of a novel 
Richards picks up on the discrepancies in the 
transition between the two genres. Captain John 
Stedman is upstanding, happy to describe the 
racial differences between the peoples of Sunnam 
and the Europeans in an orderly and scientfic 
manner, to reflect on European supenority, and to 
gloss over the many cruclues of empire. 
‘Desperate Jack’ is, on the one band, explicit and 
savage about the treatment of slaves, and, on the 
other, aware of his own implicit role in the 
colony's administration. the racial differences 
which Captain John makes so much of are much © 
less clear, 1f they exist at all, for ‘Desperate Jack’. 
In relanon to his mistress/slave Joanna, Captain 
Jobn Stedman speaks the language of love and 
romance in A Mermitwe, “Desperate Jack’ talks the 
language of the brothel and the slave market. In 
this way, Richards shows how, despite the 
colonirers best efforts to fashion’ themselves as 
superior, gaps and blindnesses in their own 
representations seem to betray them. In 2 smuilar 
way, Richards contrasts Malinowski’s con- 
fessional Diary and his exegetical Argonauts of the 
Western Pacific 

This process of double reading also shows up 
unusual links in disparate writers and thinkers in 
relation to the representation of racial and cultural 
difference. Richards shows how James Praxez, 
Ferdinand de Saussure, and = structuralist- 
influenced anthropology echo cach other in 
their taxonomuc systems He suggests that Eliot 
and Lévi-Strauss, in their re-reading and re- 
construction of anthropological accounts of the 
Bororo people in Brazil, shared a project of 
developing a ‘new understanding of the pnmitive 
and their relationship to modernity’ (p ars). 
Richards contrasts different accounts of 
anthropological subjectrvity, concentrating on the 
‘postmodern’ anthropology of Geertr and 
Clifford, with Neil Bussoondath’s A Canal 
Brutality and its fictional Canbbean island of © 
Casaquemada. 

Richards diuagrees with Bhabha and 
Bussoondath, who suggest that ‘dislocated post- 
colonial idennties cannot be constructed outside 
representation, except 2s absence’ (p. 258) for 
Richards, this represents an ‘anthropological 
manicheism’ (p. 258). In contrast, Richards offers 
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